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‘i two volumes tell the story of a profound social revolution. The 
vehicle of its birth was the bloodiest civil war the world had known, yet 
that war resulted from the angry act of headstrong men unable to agree 
why they fought. A sense of duty to family and home, of loyalty to 
tradition, of honor for principle—these emotions soldiers of the North 
and South shared. Through four tragic years of bloodletting both parts 
of the warring nation were sustained by the same conviction of a just 
cause in the sight of God. So passionate was this belief that when at last 
an exhausted South could fight no longer, surrender was far more a 
physical necessity than a yielding of mind and heart. 

That ending, ragged and grudging, had cost a staggering price. The 
Federal dead were counted at 360,222 and the Federal wounded at 
275,175. The Confederate dead were put at 258,000 and no one could 
say how many had been wounded. At the close of the conflict there 
were perhaps a million Union soldiers in the field, and during the years 
from 1861 to 1865 at least twice that number fought for Mr. Lincoln. 
How many served under arms for the Confederacy remains unknown. 
A reasonable estimate is between 600,000 and 700,000. 

Looking back on the war in an effort to decide why it was fought— 
and for what purpose—Americans can find no grounds for complete 
agreement. The North’s contention that the war was justified because 
the Union endured was only a partial truth. Emotionally, politically, 
the war remade the Union. Unexpectedly, nearing the halfway mark in 
what Mr. Lincoln called “a people’s contest,” the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation foreshadowed a change in the fundamental fabric of the 
American nation. When the guns were stilled, the dead were buried, 
and when succeeding springs had spread gentle cloaks over the scars 
of the battlefields, the indisputable decision—the Thirteenth Amend- 


ment—could not be ignored. 


x INTRODUCTION 


The angry act of Sumter plunged the nation on a heady wave of 
patriotism into a war that no sane person wanted; no one North or 
South could see how that contest must end. Still, in the First Inaugural, 
Mr. Lincoln said: “One section of our country believes slavery is right, 
and ought to be extended, while another believes it is wrong, and ought 
not to be extended. This is the only substantial dispute.” And this dis- 
pute, if no other, the war settled. 

As a story, the war contained many fascinations. It was a war fought 
with no holds barred, a war that posed problems of finance to strain 
the mind of an Alexander Hamilton and problems of military strategy 
and tactics to baffle the imagination of a Napoleon. Its politics were 
sometimes unbelievable, its corruption and cupidity often degrading, 
and its courage (on the field and at home) usually magnificent. 
Through each event, each mood ran a common thread that gives the 
pattern and dash of color to any mosaic depicting those four years of 
strife. In tidewater or upland Virginia, within sultry Mississippi bayous 
or along the raw frontier of the Southwest, this war was American in 
its style, in its villains and heroes, its practical and moral objectives. 

The world watched this war. It had lessons for people everywhere. 
It was terrible and yet grand, fearful and yet inspiring, tragic and yet 
satisfying. In the end, it justified a time-honored faith—“that this 
nation, under God, shall have a new birth of freedom.” 


And with it, responsibilities still unmet. 
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PEACE 
OR A SWORD? 


Sau CREPT OVER THE LAND. The year was 1860, the month 
April—the last April, for five years, that the nation would be at 
peace. No reasonable person, North or South, wanted war or ex- 
pected war. America, caught in the pull of a booming industrial revo- 
lution, was shaking off the disagreeable effects of a depression. No 
one yet understood economic cycles in the deep sense of their social 
and political impact. In a country still dominated by frontier tradi- 
tions, long hours of hard work filled the average day; dead tired by 
nightfall, most people were too exhausted by the physical struggle of 
survival to care much about the torments of the mind. A few made agi- 
tation their business—the abolitionists, professional secessionists like 
Robert Barnwell Rhett with his newspaper in Charleston—and trans- 
cendentalists like Emerson made a career of philosophy. Still oth- 
ers sought Utopia by reading bumps on their heads. 

Men worked at jobs peculiar to the age. A son of the border 
states, Sam Clemens, piloted a steamboat between St. Louis and New 
Orleans. An ex—Army captain, Sam Grant, ran a leather business in 
Galena, Illinois. Along the Texas border, Colonel Robert E. Lee 
chased Indians. Homesteaders, with strings of kids tagging along, 
pushed into the wilderness; some were found later, their scalps gone, 
their bones bleached by the sun, their wagons burned. The sensitive 
mind of Walt Whitman recognized the epic they were living: 


Through the battle, through defeat, moving yet and 
never stopping, 
Pioneers! O Pioneers! 


4 TRAGIC YEARS 1860 


Cities throve—New York, Brooklyn still clinging to its separate 
identity, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Boston, Cincinnati, Louisville, Chi- 
cago. Canals, railroads, highways dusty from rolling stagecoach wheels 
crisscrossed the country. The nation’s capital remained what it had 
always been—a mudhole with open sewers, mosquitoes and malaria 
breeding in Rock Creek, the little old juglike dome of the Capitol lost 
amid acres of roof. The Union, still intact, counted thirty-four states, 
and there would be more as soon as the settlers and the U. S. Cavalry 
drove the Indians to hell and gone. Gold in the Rockies, gold in the 
Sierra Nevadas—and gold in between, more than likely—these were 
discoveries and hunches that started human stampedes; but range land 
for cattle, soil that could grow wheat and a million miles of corn in 
sturdy rows were what peopled the territories that April, 1860. 

In May in Chicago the Republican Party, now six years old, 
knocked together a platform that appealed to all shades of political 
dissent and opportunism, and nominated Abraham Lincoln for Presi- 
dent. In Baltimore the Democratic Party fell apart over the question 
of slavery in the territories, the Northern wing supporting Stephen A. 
Douglas and the Southern wing nominating John C. Breckinridge. 
When that autumn Henry Adams returned from his schooling in Eu- 
rope to the beloved Quincy of his ancestors, he saw the Wide-Awakes 
who campaigned for Lincoln marching up a hillside. Their torches 
lighted the night. In later years Adams realized that they had organ- 
ized their clubs and parades “in a form military in all things except 
weapons.” 


I 

Early in October, under blue skies and a golden sun, with the rice ripe, 
the cotton white, and the flowers almost as brilliant as in midsummer, 
the Governor of South Carolina dispatched by secret agent a letter to 
the several governors of the cotton states. William Henry Gist, wealthy 
planter, prohibitionist, former president of the Methodist State Sun- 
day School Convention who once killed a man for a lady’s honor, now 
threatened death to the Union:* 


EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT 
UNIONVILLE, S. C., Oct. 5, 1860 
DEAR Sir: The great probability, nay almost certainty, of Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s election to the Presidency renders it important that 
there should be a full and free interchange of opinion between the 


CHAP. 1 PEACE OR A SWORD? 5 


Executives of the Southern, and more especially of the Cotton, States, 
and while I unreservedly give you my views and the probable action 
of my State, I shall be much pleased to hear from you; that there may 
be concert of action, which is so essential to success. Although I will 
consider your communication confidential, and wish you so to consider 
mine so far as publishing in the newspapers is concerned, yet the in- 
formation, of course, will be of no service to me unless I can submit 
it to reliable and leading men in consultation for the safety of our 
State and the South; and will only use it in this way. It is the desire 
of South Carolina that some other State should take the lead, or at 
least move simultaneously with her. She will unquestionably call a 
convention as soon as it is ascertained that a majority of the electors 
will support Lincoln. If a single State secedes, she will follow her. If 
no other State takes the lead, South Carolina will secede (in my 
opinion) alone, if she has any assurance that she will be soon followed 
by another or other States; otherwise it is doubtful. If you decide to 
call a convention upon the election of a majority of electors favorable 
to Lincoln, I desire to know the day you propose for the meeting, 
that we may call our convention to meet the same day, if possible. If 
your State will propose any other remedy, please inform me what it 
will probably be, and any other information you will be pleased to 
give me. 
With great respect and consideration, 
I am yours, etc., 


Wn. H. Gist 


II 
A few days after Governor Gist’s letter the voters of Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, and Indiana went to the polls to elect state officers. Decisive Re- 
publican majorities must have had their effect on the replies which 
Gist soon received. John W. Ellis of North Carolina, a secessionist 
whose personal convictions were tempered by the pro-Union views of 
thousands of his constituents, wrote on October 18:* 


Our people are very far from being agreed as to what action the 
State should take in the event of Lincoln’s election to the Presidency. 
. .. As a States-Rights man, believing in the sovereignty and re- 
served powers of the States, I will conform my actions to the action of 
North Carolina, whatever that may be. . . . I could not in any event 
assent to, or give my aid to, a political enforcement of the monstrous 
doctrine of coercion. 
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Governor A. B. Moore of Alabama wrote a week later: 


It is my opinion that Alabama will not secede alone, but if two or 
more States will cooperate with her, she will secede with them; or if 
South Carolina or any other Southern State should go out alone and 
the Federal Government should attempt to use force against her, 
Alabama will immediately rally to her rescue. 


Thomas O. Moore, the planter who had occupied the Governor’s chair 
at Baton Rouge for the last ten months, cautiously restrained his fiery 
temper: 


I shall not advise the secession of my State, and I will add that I 
do not think the people of Louisiana will ultimately decide in favor of 
that course. I shall recommend that Louisiana meet her sister slave- 
holding States in council to consult as to the proper course to be pur- 
sued, and to endeavor to effect a complete harmony of action. . . . I 
believe in the right of secession for just cause, of which the sovereignty 
must be the judge. If therefore the general Government shall attempt 
to coerce a State, and forcibly attempt the exercise of this right, I 
should certainly sustain the State in such a contest. 


John J. Pettus of Mississippi made no reservations. He wrote on Octo- 
ber 26: 


I will call our Legislature in extra session as soon as it is known 
that the Black Republicans have carried the election. I expect Missis- 
sippi will ask a council of the Southern States, and if that council ad- 
vise secession, Mississippi will go with them. 


The ardently states’-rights and proslavery Governor of Georgia, 
Joseph E. Brown, predicted, on October 31, that his state would 
take the same action as Mississippi: 


My opinion is that the people of Georgia will, in case of the elec- 
tion of Lincoln, decide to meet all the Southern States in convention 
and take common action for the protection of the rights of all. Events 
not yet foreseen may change their course and might lead to action on 
the part of Georgia without waiting for all the Southern States, if it 
should be found necessary to her safety. 
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The presidential election was three days old when M. S. Perry of 
Florida replied to Gist’s letter: 


I... am proud to say that Florida is ready to wheel into line 
with the gallant Palmetto State, or any other Cotton State or States, in 
any course which she or they may in their judgment think proper to 
adopt, looking to the vindication and maintenance of the rights, inter- 
est, honor, and safety of the South. . . . If there is sufficient manli- 
ness at the South to strike for our rights, honor, and safety, in God’s 
name let it be done before the inauguration of Lincoln. 


III 

A troubled nation, the South defiant, the North worried but unable to 
believe that the disaffected section would carry out its threats, had 
gone to the polls on November 6. That night there was jubilation in the 
little city of Springfield, Illinois, the home of the Republican presiden- 
tial candidate. The following morning an anonymous correspondent of 
the New York Tribune, still under the excitement of the night before, 
rushed off a letter to his paper:° 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Nov. 7, 1860 

About 9 o’clock last evening, when the returns began to tap in at the 
telegraph office, Mr. Lincoln, who had been notified beforehand, went 
over from the State House with a few friends, established himself com- 
fortably near the instruments, and put himself into easy communica- 
tion with the operators. The first fragments of intelligence were caught 
by the Superintendent as they ticked off at the tables, and, even before 
they could be recorded, were eagerly repeated and welcomed by all, 
for they came from the best counties in Illinois, and were full of good 
cheer. . . . Mr. Lincoln sat or reclined upon a sofa, while his com- 
panions mostly stood clustering around him. At length full sheets of re- 
turns were transcribed, and were taken apart, and were read aloud by 
Mr. Wilson—the listeners allowing no particle of good news to go by 
without their quick congratulations. .. . 

As the evening advanced, other excitements were afforded by 
batches of private messages which came rushing in, mostly addressed 
to Mr. Lincoln, but in some cases to Senator Trumbull, who had joined 
the company a little after the time of assembling. For these messages 
an active watch soon began to be kept, and the moment that one was 
lifted from the table, it would be clutched by some of the ardent news- 
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seekers, and sometimes, in the hurry and scramble, would be read by 
almost every person present before it reached him for whom it was in- 
tended. Whenever the information was of peculiarly gratifying char- 
acter, as it often was, the documents would be taken out by some 
thoughtful friend of the populace outside, and read aloud in the State 
House, or elsewhere, to large crowds which had met and were enjoy- 
ing celebrations on the strength of their own convictions that the ex- 
pected news would be sure to justify them. Occasionally, a line or two 
would come in with so much force of encouragement as to set the lit- 
tle group beside itself with elation. A confident declaration from 
Gen. S. Cameron, promising abundance of good things from Pennsyl- 
vania, produced a sensation that quite took away the composure of 
the telegraph manipulators; and some superb items which came just 
after from Simeon Draper, setting aside all possibility of doubt as to 
New York, aroused demonstrations still more gleeful. There was just 
one person, however, who accepted everything with almost an im- 
movable tranquility. Not that Mr. Lincoln undertook to conceal in the 
slightest degree the keen interest he felt in every new development; 
but, while he seemed to absorb it all with great satisfaction, the intel- 
ligence moved him to less energetic display of gratification than the 
others indulged in. He appeared, indeed, to be as fully alive to the 
smaller interests of some local districts, in which the fortunes of his 
friends were concerned, as to the wider and more universally im- 
portant regions; and, in fact, his only departure from perfect quiet 
throughout the night was on hearing, just before he withdrew, of the 
complete success of the Republican ticket in his own precinct. 


Ly 
On the morning after the election Abraham Lincoln arose early and 
proceeded, as he had for the last several weeks, to the Governor’s of- 
fice in the State House, where all day long he received the congratula- 
tions of his friends. 

On the same day Mrs. James Chesnut, wife of one of South Caro- 
lina’s United States Senators, was traveling from Charleston to Flor- 
ida. As the train approached Fernandina one of the passengers, a 
woman, called out, “That settles the hash!’’ She had just learned that 
Lincoln had been elected. 

In Columbia the South Carolina legislature, meeting in special ses- 
sion, debated measures for summoning a convention of delegates with 
the avowed purpose of taking the state out of the Union. In Charleston 
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the foreman of the Federal grand jury announced to the presiding 
judge:* 


The verdict of the Northern section of the Confederacy, solemnly an- 
nounced to the country through the ballot-box on yesterday, has 
swept away the last hope for the permanence, for the stability, of the 
Federal Government of these sovereign States, and the public mind is 
constrained to lift itself above the consideration of details in the ad- 
ministration of law and justice up to the vast and solemn issues which 
have been forced upon us. These issues involve the existence of the 
Government of which this court is the organ and minister. In these 
extraordinary circumstances, the Grand Jury respectfully decline to 
proceed with their presentments. 


The judge, Albert Gordon Magrath, replied: 


In the political history of the United States an event has happened 
of ominous import to fifteen slaveholding States. The State of which 
we are citizens has been always understood to have deliberately fixed 
its purpose whenever that event should happen. 

Feeling an assurance of what will be the action of the State, I con- 
sider it my duty, without delay, to prepare to obey its wishes. That 
preparation is made by the resignation of the office which I have held. 

For the last time I have, as a Judge of the United States, admin- 
istered the laws of the United States within the limits of the State of 
South Carolina. ... 

So far as I am concerned the Temple of Justice, raised under the 
Constitution of the United States, is now closed. 

If it shall never again be opened, I thank God that its doors have 
been closed before its altar has been desecrated with sacrifices to 
tyranny. 


Magrath had spoken with too much solemnity for the mood of the peo- 
ple, who immediately made him a hero. Mrs. Chesnut noted:° 


This Judge Magrath . . . is a local celebrity of whom likenesses 
were suspended, in the frightfullest sign-post style of painting, across 
various thoroughfares in Charleston. The happy moment seized by the 
painter to depict him was while Magrath was in the act of dramatically 
tearing off his robes of office in rage and disgust at Lincoln’s election. 
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The painting is in vivid colors, the canvas huge, and the rope hardly 
discernible. He is depicted with a countenance flaming with contend- 
ing emotions—rage, disgust and disdain. 


Vv 

The people of Charleston were too excited to pay much attention to 
the arrival, on November 21, of anew commander of the Federal forces 
stationed there. Major Robert Anderson of the First Artillery, fifty- 
five-year-old career soldier, seemed to be an ideal selection for a post 
where a single hasty move could have the gravest consequences. A 
Virginian by ancestry, a Kentuckian by birth, proslavery in his sym- 
pathies, Anderson could be counted on to use the utmost restraint in 
dealing with the touchy local authorities. Secretary of War John B. 
Floyd, convinced that a collision at Charleston must be avoided at 
all costs, may have underestimated Anderson’s devotion to duty—a 
devotion which a relative summed up in a sentence: “The Ten Com- 
mandments, the Constitution of the United States, and the Army Regu- 
lations were his guides in life.” 

Of the three forts in Charleston harbor only Moultrie, on Sullivan’s 
Island north of the channel to the Atlantic, was garrisoned. Moultrie 
had been in bad repair and Sumter, in the center of the channel, un- 
finished, but Anderson found that workmen were rapidly putting both 
in defensible condition. His pressing concern was not the condition of 
the forts but their location. A few days after taking command he wrote 
a fateful report:° 


Fort Mou.trieg, S. C., November 23, 1860 
CoL. S. Cooper, 
ADJUTANT-GENERAL, U. S. Army: 

CoLONEL: In compliance with verbal instructions from the honora- 
ble Secretary of War, I have the honor to report that I have inspected 
the forts of the harbor. . . . At Fort Moultrie the Engineer, Captain 
Foster, is working very energetically on the outer defenses, which 
will, should nothing interfere to prevent, be finished and the guns 
mounted in two weeks. There are several sand hillocks within four 
hundred yards of our eastern wall, which offer admirable cover to ap- 
proaching parties, and would be formidable points for sharp-shooters. 
Two of them command our work. These I shall be compelled to level, 
at least sufficiently to render our position less insecure than it now is. 
When the outworks are completed, this fort, with its appropriate war 
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garrison, will be capable of making a very handsome defense. . . 
The garrison now in it is so weak as to invite an attack, which is 
openly and publicly threatened. We are about sixty, and have a line of 
rampart of 1,500 feet in length to defend. If beleaguered, as every 
man of the command must be either engaged or held on the alert, they 
will be exhausted and worn down in a few days and nights of such 
service as they would then have to undergo. 

At Fort Sumter the guns of the lower tier of casemates will be 
mounted, the Engineer estimates, in about seventeen days. That fort 
is now ready for the comfortable accommodation of one company, and, 
indeed, for the temporary reception of its proper garrison. . . . This 
work is the key to the entrance of this harbor; its guns command this 
work [Moultrie], and could drive out its occupants. It [Sumter] 
should be garrisoned at once. 

Castle Pinckney, a small casemated work, perfectly commanding the 
city of Charleston, is in excellent condition, with the exception of a 
few repairs, which will require the expenditure of about $500... . 
It is, in my opinion, essentially important that this castle should be 
immediately occupied by a garrison, say, of two officers and thirty 
men. The safety of our little garrison would be rendered more certain, 
and our fort would be more secure from an attack by such a holding of 
Castle Pinckney than it would be from quadrupling our force. The 
Charlestonians would not venture to attack this place when they knew 
that their city was at the mercy of the commander of Castle Pinckney. 
So important do I consider the holding of Castle Pinckney by the Gov- 
ernment that I recommend, if the troops asked for cannot be sent at 
once, then I be authorized to place an Engineer detachment, consist- 
ing, say, of one officer, two masons, two carpenters, and twenty-six 
laborers, to make the repairs needed there. . . . If my force was 
not so very small I would not hesitate to send a detachment at once to 
garrison that work. Fort Sumter and Castle Pinckney must be gar- 
risoned immediately if the Government determines to keep command 
of this harbor. 

I need not say how anxious I am—indeed, determined, so far as 
honor will permit—to avoid collision with the citizens of South Caro- 
lina. Nothing, however, will be better calculated to prevent bloodshed 
than our being found in such an attitude that it would be madness and 
folly to attack us. There is not so much of feverish excitement as 
there was last week, but that there is a settled determination to leave 
the Union, and to obtain possession of this work, is apparent to all. 
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Castle Pinckney, being so near the city, and having no one in it but an 
ordnance sergeant, they regard as already in their possession. The 
clouds are threatening, and the storm may break upon us at any mo- 
ment. I do, then, most earnestly entreat that a re-enforcement be im- 
mediately sent to this garrison, and that at least two companies be sent 
at the same time to Fort Sumter and Castle Pinckney—half a com- 
pany, under a judicious commander, sufficing, I think, for the latter 
work. I feel the full responsibility of making the above suggestions, 
because I firmly believe that as soon as the people of South Carolina 
learn that I have demanded re-enforcements, and that they have been 
ordered, they will occupy Castle Pinckney and attack this fort. It is 
therefore of vital importance that the troops embarked (say in war 
steamers) shall be designated for other duty. As we have no men who 
know anything about preparing ammunition, and our officers will be 
too much occupied to instruct them, I respectfully request that about 
half a dozen ordnance men, accustomed to the work of preparing 
fixed ammunition, be sent here, to be distributed at these forts. . . . 

With these three works garrisoned as requested, and with a supply 
of ordnance stores, for which I shall send requisitions in a few days, I 
shall feel that, by the blessing of God, there may be a hope that no 
blood will be shed, and that South Carolina will not attempt to take 
these forts by force, but will resort to diplomacy to secure them. If we 
neglect, however, to strengthen ourselves, she will, unless these works 
are surrendered on their first demand, most assuredly immediately 
attack us. I will thank the Department to give me special instructions, 
as my position here is rather a politico-military than a military one. 


Anderson received his answer in early December. “It is believed, 
from information thought to be reliable,” Adjutant General Cooper 
wrote, “that an attack will not be made on your command, and the 
Secretary has only to refer to his conversation with you, and to caution 
you that, should his convictions unhappily prove untrue, your actions 
must be such as to be free from the charge of initiating a collision. If 
attacked, you are, of course, expected to defend the trust committed to 
you to the best of your ability. The increase of the force under your 
command, however much to be desired, would, the Secretary thinks, 
judging from the recent excitement produced on account of an antici- 
pated increase, as mentioned in your letter, but add to that excitement, 
and might lead to serious results.” 

Anderson may well have wondered where Secretary Floyd obtained 
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evidence that the Charlestonians would not attack the harbor forts. 
Those on the ground were impressed by preparations for war. Ed- 
ward L. Wells, a young New Yorker of strong Southern sympathies, 
reported to his father on December 6, the day when the people of South 
Carolina elected delegates to the convention which would assuredly 
vote the state out of the Union:' 


The all-absorbing question at present is secession. Men, women & 
children talk of nothing else. There is no difference of opinion as to 
whether Carolina shall secede or not; that is a fact settled beyond 
doubt by the unanimous consent of her people. The only questions are, 
when shall she secede, & what she shall then do. The delegates to the 
Convention, to meet on the 17, which will settle these points, were 
elected to-day. The enthusiasm with which people old & young, rich & 
poor, are rallying around their gallant little State, is truly admirable. 
The descendants of Marion, Sumter, & other revolutionary heroes are 
worthy of their ancestors. Every man able to bear a musket has joined 
a military company & is daily drilled. The merchants & their clerks, the 
lawyers, the mechanics & all classes of business men, after working all 
day for money to support their families, drill nearly half the night in 
order to be able to defend them. They must have the sympathy of every 
right-thinking, & honorable man. 


Anderson reiterated his belief that the forts would be attacked and 
pressed for instructions. Secretary Floyd could no longer temporize, 
but instead of putting himself on record he sent Major Don Carlos 
Buell, Assistant Adjutant General, to Charleston with an oral message. 
Buell instructed Anderson:* 


You are carefully to avoid every act which would needlessly tend to 
provoke aggression; and for that reason you are not, without evident 
and imminent necessity, to take up any position which could be con- 
strued into the assumption of a hostile attitude. But you are to hold 
possession of the forts in this harbor, and if attacked you are to de- 
fend yourself to the last extremity. The smallness of your force will not 
permit you, perhaps, to occupy more than one of the three forts, but 
an attack on or an attempt to take possession of any one of them 
will be regarded as an act of hostility, and you may then put your com- 
mand into either of them which you may deem most proper to increase 
its power of resistance. You are also authorized to take similar steps 
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whenever you have tangible evidence of a design to proceed to a hos- 
tile act. 


VI 

Anderson wondered what “tangible evidence of a design to proceed to 
a hostile act” might be. While he puzzled over the phrase the delegates 
to South Carolina’s convention assembled at Columbia. Finding the 
capital in the grip of a smallpox epidemic, they decided to adjourn to 
Charleston, but they lingered long enough to give James L. Petigru, 
the only outspoken Unionist in the state, a chance to make a quip. 
Asked by a stranger the location of the insane asylum, Petigru pointed 
to the Baptist Church, where the convention was still in session. 
“Tt looks like a church,” he said, “but it is now a lunatic asylum; go 
right there and you will find one hundred and sixty-four maniacs 
within.” 3 

On December 18 the convention reassembled at Charleston. Samuel 
Wylie Crawford, an Army surgeon in Anderson’s command, looked on 
the scene with fascination. Twenty-five years later he wrote a vivid 
account of three crucial days in American history:° 


. . . Crowds of excited people thronged the streets and open 
squares of the city, and filled the passage and stairways of the hall. 
Congratulations were exchanged on every side, while earnest dissatis- 
faction was freely expressed that the passage of the Secession Ordi- 
nance had been delayed. 

Blue cockades and cockades of palmetto appeared in almost every 
hat; flags of all descriptions, except the National colors, were every- 
where displayed. Upon the gavel that lay upon the Speaker’s table, 
the word “Secession” had been cut in deep black characters. The 
enthusiasm spread to the more practical walks of trade, and the busi- 
ness streets were gay with bunting and flags, as the tradespeople, many 
of whom were Northern men, commended themselves to the popular 
clamor by a display of coarse representations on canvas of the public 
men, and of the incidents daily presenting themselves, and of the bril- 
liant future in store for them. 

The session of the Convention lasted but one hour; there was great - 
unanimity. . . . On the 19th the Convention reassembled at St. 
Andrews Hall, when the President of the Convention submitted a com- 
munication from J. A. Elmore, the Commissioner from Alabama, en- 
closing a telegram received on the night of the 17th from Governor 
A. B. Moore, of Alabama. 


“Tell the Convention,” said he, “to listen to no propositions of com- 
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promise or delay”; and Mr. Elmore assures the President of the Con- 
vention that the Governor “offers it” in no spirit of dictation, but as 
the friendly counsel and united voice of the true men of Alabama. . . . 

Early on the morning of the 20th knots of men were seen gathered 
here and there through the main streets and squares of Charleston. 
The Convention was not to meet until 12 o’clock, but it was understood 
that the Committee was ready to report the Ordinance of Secession, 
and that it would certainly pass the Convention that day. The report 
soon spread. Although this action had been fully anticipated, there was 
a feverish anxiety to know that the secession of the State was really 
accomplished, and as the hour of noon approached, crowds of people 
streamed along the avenues towards St. Andrews Hall and filled the 
approaches. A stranger passing from the excited throng outside into 
the hall of the Convention would be struck with the contrast... . 
Quietly the Convention had met, and had been opened with prayer to 
God. There was no excitement. There was no visible sign that the Com- 
monwealth of South Carolina was about to take a step more momen- 
tous for weal or woe than had yet been known in her history. 

Then followed the introduction of a resolution by Mr. R. B. Rhett, 
that a committee of thirteen be appointed to report an ordinance pro- 
viding for a convention to form a Southern Confederacy, as important 
a step as the secession of the State itself. It was referred to the ap- 
propriate committee, when Chancellor Inglis of Chesterfield, the chair- 
man of the committee to report an ordinance proper of secession, arose 
and called the attention of the President. 

An immediate silence pervaded the whole assemblage as every eye 
turned upon the speaker. Addressing the chair, he said that the com- 
mittee appointed to prepare a draft of an ordinance proper, to be 
adopted by the Convention in order to effect the secession of South 
Carolina from the Federal Union, respectfully report that they have 
had the matter under consideration, and believe that they would best 
meet the exigencies of the occasion by expressing in the fewest and 
simplest words all that was necessary to effect the end proposed, and so 
to exclude everything which was not a necessary part of the “solemn 
act of secession.” They therefore submitted the following: 


“AN ORDINANCE 
to dissolve the Union between the State of South Carolina and other 
States united with her under the compact entitled “The Constitution of 
the United States of America.’ 
“We, the People of the State of South Carolina, in Convention as- 
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sembled, do declare and ordain, and it is hereby declared and ordained, 

“That the Ordinance adopted by us in Convention, on the twenty- 
third day of May, in the year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred 
and eighty-eight, whereby the Constitution of the United States of 
America was ratified, and also, all Acts and parts of Acts of the General 
Assembly of this State, ratifying amendments to the said Constitution, 
are hereby repealed; and that the union now existing between South 
Carolina and other States, under the name of “The United States of 
America,’ is hereby dissolved.” 


A proposition that business be suspended for fifteen minutes was 
not agreed to, and the question was at once put, with the result of a 
unanimous vote, at 1:30 p.M., of 169 yeas, nays none. An immediate 
struggle for the floor ensued. Mr. W. Porcher Miles moved that an 
immediate telegram be sent to the Members of Congress, at Washing- 
ton, announcing the result of the vote and the Ordinance of Secession. 
It was then resolved to invite the Governor and both branches of the 
Legislature to Institute Hall, at seven o’clock in the evening, and 
that the Convention should move in procession to that hall, and there, 
in the presence of the constituted authorities of the State and the 
people, sign the Ordinance of Secession. That a clergyman of the city 
should be invited to attend, and upon the completion of the signing of 
the Ordinance, he should “return thanks to Almighty God in behalf of 
the people of this State and to invoke His blessings upon our proceed- 
ings.” The Ordinance was then turned over to the Attorney-General 
and solicitors to be engrossed. 

The invitations to the Senate and House of Representatives having 
been accepted, the Convention moved in procession at the hour indi- 
cated to Institute Hall, amid the crowds of citizens that thronged the 
streets, cheering loudly as it passed. The galleries of the hall were 
crowded with ladies, who waved their handkerchiefs to the Conven- 
tion as it entered, with marked demonstration. On either side of the 
President’s chair were two large palmetto trees. The Hall was densely 
crowded. The Ordinance, having been returned engrossed and with 
the great seal of the State, attached by the Attorney-General, was pre- 
sented and was signed by every member of the Convention, special 
favorites being received with loud applause. Two hours were thus oc- 
cupied. The President then announced that “the Ordinance of Seces- 
sion has been signed and ratified, and I proclaim the State of South 
Carolina an independent Commonwealth.” 
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At once the whole audience broke out in a storm of cheers; the ladies 
again joined in the demonstration; a rush was made for the palmetto 
trees, which were torn to pieces in the effort to secure mementos of the 
occasion. ... 

The adjournment of the Convention was characterized by the same 
dignity that had marked its sessions. Outside, the whole city was wild 
with excitement as the news spread like wild-fire through its streets. 
Business was suspended everywhere; the peals of the church bells 
mingling with salvos of artillery from the citadel. Old men ran shout- 
ing down the street. Every one entitled to it, appeared at once in uni- 
form. In less than fifteen minutes after its passage, the principal news- 
paper of Charleston had placed in the hands of the eager multitude a 
copy of the Ordinance of Secession. Private residences were illumi- 
nated, while military organizations marched in every direction, the 
music of their bands lost amid the shouts of the people. The whole 
heart of the people had spoken. 


VII 

The passage of the Ordinance of Secession and the belligerent attitude 
of the people of Charleston brought Anderson to a decision: on his 
own responsibility he would remove the garrison from Moultrie to 
Sumter, the only place from which he had a chance to hold the harbor 
forts. Keeping his decision to himself, he planned to make the transfer 
on Christmas Day, when the secessionists were not likely to be alert. 
Rain forced a postponement. On the afternoon of December 26, under 
a subterfuge, he sent the women and children with their household 
goods to Fort Johnson, a dilapidated work on the opposite side of the 
harbor. Shortly after dark he ordered officers and men to the boats, 
revealing their destination only at the last minute. Captain Abner 
Doubleday remembered:”” 


The chaplain, the Rev. Matthias Harris, being a non-combatant, and 
having his family in the village, was not notified. Neither was Surgeon 
Simons, of the army, who was living in a house adjoining the fort, and 
directly in line with our guns. When he saw the movement in prog- 
ress, he hastened out with his family, to shelter them behind the sand- 
hills as soon as possible. 

Everything being in readiness, we passed out of the main gates, 
and silently made our way for about a quarter of a mile to a spot where 
the boats were hidden behind an irregular pile of rocks, which origi- 
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nally formed part of the sea-wall. There was not a single human being 
in sight as we marched to the rendezvous, and we had the extraordi- ' 
nary good luck to be wholly unobserved. We found several boats 
awaiting us, under charge of two engineer officers, Lieutenants Sny- 
der and Meade. They and their crews were crouched down behind 
the rocks, to escape observation. In a low tone they pointed out to me 
the boats intended for my company, and then pushed out rapidly to 
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return to the fort. Noticing that one of the guard-boats was approach- 
ing, they made a wide circuit to avoid it. I hoped there would be time 
for my party to cross before the steamer could overhaul us; but as 
among my men there were a number of unskillful oarsmen, we made 
but slow progress, and it soon became evident that we would be over- 
taken in mid-channel. It was after sunset, and the twilight had deep- 
ened, so that there was a fair chance for us to escape. While the 
steamer was yet afar off, I took off my cap, and threw open my coat 
to conceal the buttons. I also made the men take off their coats, and use 
them to cover up their muskets, which were lying alongside the row- 
locks. I hoped in this way that we might pass for a party of laborers 
returning to the fort. The paddle-wheels stopped within about a hun- 
dred yards of us; but, to our great relief, after a slight scrutiny, the 
steamer kept on its way. In the mean time our men redoubled their 
efforts, and we soon arrived at our destination. As we ascended the 
steps of the wharf, crowds of workmen rushed out to meet us, most of 
them wearing secession emblems. One or two Union men among them 
cheered lustily, but the majority called out angrily, “What are these 
soldiers doing here?” I at once formed my men, charged bayonets, 
drove the tumultuous mass inside the fort, and seized the guard-room, 
which commanded the main entrance. I then placed sentinels to pre- 
vent the crowd from encroaching on us. As soon as we had disem- 
barked, the boats were sent back for Seymour’s company. The major 
landed soon after in one of the engineer boats, which had coasted 
along to avoid the steamer. Seymour’s men arrived in safety, followed 
soon after by the remaining detachments, which had been left behind 
as a rear-guard. The latter, however, ran a good deal of risk, for in 
the dark it passed almost under the bow of the guard-boat Nina. The 
whole movement was successful beyond our most sanguine expecta- 
tions, and we were highly elated. The signal-gun was fired, and Hall 
at once sailed over, and landed the soldiers’ families and supplies. As 
soon as the schooners were unloaded, the disloyal workmen were 
placed on board and shipped off to the main-land. Only a few of the 
best and most reliable were retained. 


A small detachment remained at Moultrie with guns trained on the 
route of the crossing. The secessionists suspected nothing. By 8 P.M. 
Anderson stood on the parapet of Sumter and congratulated his officers 
on the success of the movement. That night the men who had stayed 
at Moultrie spiked all the guns and set fire to the gun carriages, giv- 
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ing the people of Charleston their first intimation that the fort had 
been abandoned. 

Charleston raged. One of its newspapers, the News, spoke for the 
city—and for much of the South:” 


Fort Moultrie in a mutilated state, with useless guns, and flames 
rising in different portions of it, will stand to show the cowardly con- 
duct of the officers who had charge of it, and who in times of peace 
basely deserted their post and attempted to destroy a fortification 
which is surrounded with so many historical reminiscences that the 
arm of the base scoundrel who would have ruined it should have 
dropped from its socket. 


The Boston Courier, taking a different view, revealed the breadth of 
the gap which already separated the two sections: 


We must own that the news of the transaction in Charleston harbor 
was learned by us yesterday with a prouder beating of the heart. We 
could not but feel once more that we had a country—a fact which has 
been to a certain degree in suspense for some weeks past. What is 
given up for the moment is of no consequence, provided the one point 
stands out clear, that the United States means to maintain its position, 
where its rights exist, and that its officers, civil and military, intend to 
discharge their duty. The concentration of the disposable force in 
Charleston harbor in a defensible post, is thus a bond of Union. It is 
a decisive act, calculated to rally the national heart. 


C HA Pl) EoRrv2 


THE BATTLEFIELD 
OF POLITICS 


_ PASSAGE of the Ordinance of Secession and Anderson’s oc- 
cupation of Fort Sumter brought to a climax a chain of events that 
started in 1619, when a Dutch captain sold twenty-odd Negroes * to 
English colonists in Virginia.t Or in 1798, when Thomas Jefferson, 
author of the Virginia and Kentucky Resolutions, added the word Nulli- 
fication to the American political vocabulary. Or on January 1, 1831, 
when the first issue of William Lloyd Garrison’s militantly antislavery 
Liberator appeared. Or on November 7, 1837, when a proslavery mob 
killed the abolitionist editor Elijah P. Lovejoy at Alton, Illinois. But 
certainly by the spring of 1854, when Senator Stephen A. Douglas, 
with the full support of a Democratic administration, forced the Kan- 
sas—Nebraska Bill through a reluctant Congress, a nation’s tormented 
conscience had become the battlefield of politics. 


* In our text this word will be capitalized. In quoted material we will follow 
the prevailing usage, usually lower case. 

+ John Rolfe described the transaction in a letter written in 1620. “About the 
latter end of August, a Dutch man of Warr of the burden of a 160 tunes arrived 
at Point-Comfort, the Comandors name Capt Jobe, his Pilott for the West Indies 
one Mr. Marmaduke an Englishman. They mett with the Trer in the West 
Indyes, and determyned to hold consort shipp hetherward, but in their passage 
lost one the other. He brought not any thing but 20. and odd Negroes, which the 
Governor and Cape Marchant bought for victualles (Whereof he was in greate 
need as he pretended) at the best and easyest rates they could. He hadd a 
lardge and ample comyssion from his Excellency to range and to take purchase 
in the West Indyes.” 
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The Kansas—Nebraska Bill destroyed the belief that a permanent 
solution of the slavery problem had been found—a belief that had pre- 
vailed since 1850. In that year, with new states formed from territory: 
acquired in the Mexican War applying for admission to the Union, 
controversy over slavery threatened to bring on civil war. The break 
was averted when Henry Clay and Daniel Webster, revered above all 
other of the nation’s statesmen, threw their influence behind the settle- 
ment that became known as the Compromise of 1850. One of the pro- 
visions reaffirmed the Missouri Compromise of 1820, which had stipu- 
lated that after the admission of Missouri, slavery would be prohibited 
in Federal territory north of the line of Missouri’s southern boundary. 

But Douglas’ Kansas—Nebraska Bill, which provided for the organi- 
zation of those territories, repealed the Missouri Compromise. In its 
place the author inserted “popular sovereignty.” On this principle the 
people of Kansas and Nebraska, when they came to adopt constitu- 
tions preparatory to admission to the Union, could decide whether to 
admit slavery or rule it out. Thus the way was opened for the slave 
system to enter a vast area which its opponents had believed to be 
forever free. 

Bitter resentment greeted the Kansas—Nebraska Bill. When Douglas 
returned to Illinois after the adjournment of Congress and attempted to 
address an open-air meeting in Chicago, where he had been a popular 
favorite, the crowd howled and booed until he finally shouted: “It is 
now Sunday morning—I’ll go to church and you can go to hell!” In 
the Middle West, abolitionists formed a new party to which they gave 
the name Republican. Most of the dissidents, however, simply called 
themselves Anti-Nebraska Whigs or Anti-Nebraska Democrats, and 
sought to do no more than reverse the Kansas—Nebraska policy while 
retaining their old party affiliations. 


I 
Excitement over Kansas and Nebraska might have abated if extremists 
had not attempted a conquest of Kansas. But as soon as the territory 
was organized, proslavery groups, mostly from neighboring Missouri, 
moved in, determined that when the time came, Kansas should enter 
the Union as a slave state. Soon they faced emigrants from New Eng- 
land, equally determined that Kansas should be a free state. For the 
next four years the two factions stuffed ballot boxes, falsified election 
returns, set up rival governments, sacked each other’s settlements, 
killed opponents in cold blood. “Popular sovereignty” might be 
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soundly democratic in principle; in practice it produced civil war. 
In May, 1856, when Kansas seemed to be irrevocably bogged in 
lawlessness, Charles Sumner of Massachusetts made a carefully pre- 
pared speech in the United States Senate. Stanchly antislavery, Sum- 
ner was able, pompous, without humor, contemptuous of anyone who 
held opinions differing from his own, and unrestrained in speech. Tak- 
ing “The Crime against Kansas” as his subject, he delivered a bitter 
excoriation of the South and chose the elderly Senator from South 
Carolina, Andrew P. Butler, as a target for personal insult:* 


Before entering upon the argument, I must say something of a gen- 
eral character, particularly in response to what has fallen from Sena- 
tors who have raised themselves to eminence on this floor in cham- 
pionship of human wrongs. I mean the Senator from South Carolina 
and the Senator from Illinois, who, though unlike as Don Quixote and 
Sancho Panza, yet, like this couple, sally forth together in the same ad- 
venture. I regret much to miss the elder Senator from his seat, but 
the cause, against which he has run atilt, with such activity of animos- 
ity, demands that the opportunity of exposing him should not be lost; 
and it is for the cause that I speak. The Senator from South Carolina 
has read many books of chivalry and believes himself a chivalrous 
knight, with sentiments of honor and courage. Of course he has chosen 
a mistress to whom he has made his vows, and who, though ugly to 
others, is always lovely to him; though polluted in the sight of the 
world, is chaste in his sight—I mean the harlot, Slavery. For her, his 
tongue is always profuse in words. Let her be impeached in character, 
or any proposition made to shut her out from the extension of her 
wantonness, and no extravagance of manner or hardihood of assertion 
is then too great for this Senator. The frenzy of Don Quixote in behalf 
of his wench Dulcinea del Toboso, is all surpassed. The asserted rights 
of Slavery, which shock equality of all kinds, are cloaked by a fantas- 
tic claim of equality. If the slave states cannot enjoy what, in mockery 
of the great fathers of the Republic, he misnames equality under the 
Constitution—in other words, the full power in the National Territories 
to compel fellow men to unpaid toil, to separate husband and wife, and 
to sell little children at the auction block—then, sir, the chivalric 
Senator will conduct the State of South Carolina out of the Union! 
Heroic knight! Exalted Senator! A second Moses come for a second 
exodus! : ; 

. . . With regret I come again upon the Senator from South Caro- 
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lina, who, omnipresent in this debate, overflowed with rage at the sim- 
ple suggestion that Kansas had applied for admission as a state; and, 
with incoherent phrases, discharged the loose expectoration of his . 
speech, now upon her representative and then upon her people. There 
was no extravagance of the ancient Parliamentary debate which he 
did not repeat; nor was there any possible deviation from truth which 
he did not make, with so much of passion, I am glad to add, as to save 
him from the suspicion of intentional aberration. But the Senator 
touches nothing which he does not disfigure—with error, sometimes of 
principle, sometimes of fact. He shows an incapacity of accuracy, 
whether in stating the Constitution or in stating the law, whether in the 
details of statistics or the diversions of scholarship. He cannot open his 
mouth, but out there flies a blunder. ... 

But it is against the people of Kansas that the sensibilities of the 
Senator are particularly aroused. Coming, as he announces, from a 
State—aye, sir, from South Carolina—he turns with lordly disgust 
from this newly-formed community, which he will not recognize even 
as “a body politic.” Pray, sir, by what title does he indulge in this 
egotism? Has he read the history of “the State” which he represents? 
He cannot, surely, have forgotten its shameful imbecility from Slavery, 
confessed throughout the Revolution, followed by its more shameful as- 
sumptions for Slavery since. He cannot have forgotten its wretched 
persistence in the slave trade as the very apple of its eye, and the con- 
dition of its participation in the Union. He cannot have forgotten its 
Constitution, which is republican only in name, confirming power in 
the hands of the few and founding the qualifications of its. legislators 
on “a settled freehold estate and ten negroes.” And yet the Senator, 
to whom that “State” has in part committed the guardianship of its 
good name, instead of moving, with backward-treading steps, to cover 
its nakedness, rushed forward, in the very ecstacy of madness, to ex- 
pose it, by provoking a comparison with Kansas. South Carolina is 
old; Kansas is young. . . . Were the whole history of South Carolina 
blotted out of existence, from its very beginning down to the day of its 
last election of the Senator to his present seat on this floor, civiliza- 
tion might lose—I do not say how little; but surely less than it has al- 
ready gained by the example of Kansas, in its valiant struggle against 
oppression, and in the development of a new science of emigration. 
. . . Ah, sir, I tell the Senator that Kansas, welcomed as a Free State, 
will be a “ministering angel” to the Republic, when South Carolina, in 
the cloak of darkness which she hugs, “lies howling.” 
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II 

The day after Sumner finished his speech—he spoke on two days—he 
sat alone in the Senate Chamber. Preston Brooks, a member of the 
House of Representatives from South Carolina and Butler’s nephew, 
approached the Senator from Massachusetts and without warning 
caned him over the head until he collapsed. By Brooks’s code, the in- 
sults which Sumner had applied to the aged Butler and to the state of 
South Carolina justified the act. The North flamed with anger; the 
South showered Brooks with testimonial canes and hailed him as a 
hero. 

Stirred by events in Kansas and aroused by the assault on Sumner, 
thousands of the Anti-Nebraskans of 1854 broke their old party al- 
legiances and became avowed Republicans. The new party put its first 
national ticket, headed by John C. Frémont, into the field and polled 
1,341,364 votes to 1,838,169 for the Democrat, James Buchanan, and 
874,534 for Millard Fillmore, candidate of a remnant of Whigs and 
Know-Nothings. The Republican strength, essentially though not 
radically antislavery and drawn exclusively from the North, filled the 
South with foreboding. 

Buchanan had been in office only two days when the Supreme Court 
aggravated sectional tensions. In the case of Dred Scott, a slave peti- 
tioning for his freedom, the Court held in effect that Congress had no 
power to prohibit slavery in the territories. The South cheered the de- 
cision. In the North the Republicans gained thousands of adherents. 

The nation was fast approaching a crisis over slavery. In the sum- 
mer of 1858 Abraham Lincoln shocked the complacent when he an- 
nounced his candidacy for the United States Senate, in opposition to 
Douglas, with the assertion, “*A house divided against itself cannot 
stand.’ I believe this government cannot endure permanently half slave 
and half free. I do not expect the Union to be dissolved—I do not ex- 
pect the house to fall—but I do expect it will cease to be divided.” The 
campaign that followed drove home to all thoughtful persons the broad 
issues confronting the country. Douglas stated one position in his 
opening speech in the first debate, held at Ottawa, Illinois, on Au- 
gust 2] :* 


We are told by Lincoln that he is utterly opposed to the Dred Scott 
decision and will not submit to it, for the reason that he says it de- 
prives the negro of the rights and privileges of citizenship. That is the 
first and main reason which he assigns for his warfare on the Supreme 
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Court of the United States and its decision. I ask you, are you in favor 
of conferring upon the negro the rights and privileges of citizenship? 
Do you desire to strike out of our state constitution that clause that 
keeps slaves and free negroes out of the state, and allow the free ne- 
groes to flow in and cover your prairies with black settlements? Do you 
desire to turn this beautiful state into a free negro colony, in order that 
when Missouri abolishes slavery she can send one hundred thousand 
emancipated slaves into Illinois, to become citizens and voters, on an 
equality with yourselves? If you desire negro citizenship, if you desire 
to allow them to come into the state and settle with the white man, if 
you desire them to vote on an equality with yourselves, and to make 
them eligible to office, to serve on juries, and to adjudge your rights, 
then support Mr. Lincoln and the Black Republican party, who are in 
favor of the citizenship of the negro. For one, I am opposed to negro 
citizenship in any and every form. I believe this government was made 
on the white basis. I believe it was made by white men, for the benefit 
of white men and their posterity for ever, and I am in favor of confin- 
ing citizenship to white men, men of European birth and descent, in- 
stead of conferring it upon negroes, Indians and other inferior 
races: Ait} 

I do not hold that because the negro is our inferior that therefore he 
ought to be a slave. By no means can such a conclusion be drawn from 
what I have said. On the contrary, I hold that humanity and Chris- 
tianity both require that the negro shall have and enjoy every right, 
every privilege, and every immunity consistent with the safety of the 
society in which he lives. On that point, I presume, there can be no 
diversity of opinion. You and I are bound to extend to our inferior and 
dependent every right, every privilege, every facility and immunity 
consistent with the public good. The question then arises, What rights 
and privileges are consistent with the public good? This is a question 
which each state and each territory must decide for itself—IIlinois has 
decided it for herself. We have provided that the negro shall not be a 
slave, and we have also provided that he shall not be a citizen, but 
protect him in his civil rights, in his life, his person and his property, 
only depriving him of all political rights whatsoever, and refusing to 
put him on an equality with the white man. That policy of Illinois is 
satisfactory to the Democratic party and to me, and if it were to the 
Republicans, there would then be no question upon the subject; but the 
Republicans say that he ought to be made a citizen, and when he be- 
comes a citizen he becomes your equal, with all your rights and privi- 
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leges. They assert the Dred Scott decision to be monstrous because it 
denies that the negro is or can be a citizen under the Constitution. 
Now, I hold that Illinois had a right to abolish and prohibit slavery as 
she did, and | hold that Kentucky has the same right to continue and 
protect slavery that Illinois had to abolish it. I hold that New York had 
as much right to abolish slavery as Virginia has to continue it, and that 
each and every state of this Union is a sovereign power, with the right 
to do as it pleases upon this question of slavery, and upon all its do- 
mestic institutions. Slavery is not the only question which comes up 
in this controversy. There is a far more important one to you, and that 
is, What shall be done with the free negro? We have settled the slavery 
question as far as we are concerned; we have prohibited it in Illinois 
forever, and in doing so, I think we have done wisely, and there is no 
man in the state who would be more strenuous in his opposition to the 
introduction of slavery than I would; but when we settled it for our- 
selves, we exhausted all our power over that subject. We have done 
our whole duty and can do no more. We must leave each other and 
every other state to decide for itself the same question. .. . 

Now, my friends, if we will only act conscientiously and rigidly upon 
this great principle of popular sovereignty which guarantees to each 
state and territory the right to do as it pleases on all things local and 
domestic instead of Congress interfering, we will continue at peace 
one with another. 


As far as the Negro was concerned, Lincoln’s position differed little 
from that of Douglas. In the debate at Charleston, Illinois, on Septem- 
ber 18, Lincoln said:* 


_ Judge Douglas has said to you that he has not been able to get from 
me an answer to the question whether I am in favor of negro citizen- 
ship. So far as I know, the Judge never asked me the question before. 
He shall have no occasion to ever ask it again, for I tell him very 
frankly that I am not in favor of negro citizenship. This furnishes me 
an occasion for saying a few words upon the subject. I mentioned 
in a certain speech of mine which has been printed, that the Supreme 
Court had decided that a negro could not possibly be made a citizen, 
and without saying what was my ground of complaint in regard to that, 
or whether I had any ground of complaint, Judge Douglas has from 
that thing manufactured nearly every thing that he ever says about 
my disposition to produce an equality between the negroes and the 
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white people. If any one will read my speech, he will find I mentioned 
that as one of the points decided in the course of the Supreme Court 
opinions, but I did not state what objection I had to it. But Judge 
Douglas tells the people what my objection was when I did not 
tell them myself. Now my opinion is that the different states have the 
power to make a negro a citizen under the Constitution of the United 
States if they choose. The Dred Scott decision decides that they have 
not that power. If the state of Illinois had that power I should be op- 
posed to the exercise of it. That is all I have to say about it. 


But Lincoln put the controversy between the sections on a higher plane 
than expediency or even constitutionality. Summing up, in the next to 
the last debate, at Quincy, Illinois, on October 13, he defined the issue 
in terms that morally sensitive men could not ignore:* 


We have in this nation this element of domestic slavery. It is a mat- 
ter of absolute certainty that it is a disturbing element. It is the opinion 
of all the great men who have expressed an opinion upon it, that it is 
a dangerous element. We keep up a controversy in regard to it. That 
controversy necessarily springs from difference of opinion, and if we 
can learn exactly—can reduce to the lowest elements—what that dif- 
ference of opinion is, we perhaps shall be better prepared for discuss- 
ing the different systems of policy that we would propose in regard to 
that disturbing element. I suggest that the difference of opinion, re- 
duced to its lowest terms, is no other than the difference between the 
men who think slavery a wrong and those who do not think it wrong. 
The Republican party think it wrong—we think it is a moral, a social 
and a political wrong. We think it is a wrong not confining itself merely 
to the persons or the states where it exists, but that it is a wrong in its 
tendency, to say the least, that extends itself to the existence of the 
whole nation. Because we think it wrong, we propose a course of 
policy that shall deal with it as a wrong. We deal with it as with any 
other wrong, in so far as we can prevent its growing any larger, and so 
deal with it that in the run of time there may be some promise of 
an end to it. We have a due regard to the actual presence of it amongst 
us and the difficulties of getting rid of it in any satisfactory way, and all 
the constitutional obligations thrown about it. I suppose that in refer- 
ence both to its actual existence in the nation, and to our constitutional 
obligations, we have no right at all to disturb it in the states where it 
exists, and we profess that we have no more inclination to disturb it 
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than we have the right to do it. We go further than that; we don’t pro- 
pose to disturb it where, in one instance, we think the Constitution 
would permit us. We think the Constitution would permit us to disturb 
it in the District of Columbia. Still we do not propose to do that, unless 
it should be in terms which I don’t suppose the nation is very likely 
soon to agree to—the terms of making the emancipation gradual and 
compensating the unwilling owners. Where we suppose we have the 
constitutional right, we restrain ourselves in reference to the actual 
existence of the institution and the difficulties thrown about it. We 
also oppose it as an evil so far as it seeks to spread itself. We insist on 
the policy that shall restrict it to its present limits. We don’t suppose 
that in doing this we violate anything due to the actual presence of the 
institution, or anything due to the constitutional guarantees thrown 
around it. 


III 

The Illinois election was close. In the vote for state officers the Re- 
publicans cast 125,430 votes against the Democratic total of 121,609, 
while the Buchanan Democrats could muster only 5,071. But the ap- 
portionment was such that votes in southern Illinois, where Douglas’ 
strength lay, counted for more than votes in the northern part of the 
state, the Republican stronghold. As a result, Douglas won re-election 
by a vote of fifty-four to forty-six in the Illinois legislature. 

But Lincoln lost only the immediate contest. He could not have real- 
ized at the time that through the debates with Douglas he had gained 
the national reputation without which he could not even have been 
considered for the Presidency two years later. 

Now came the turn of old John Brown. For years this fanatical 
abolitionist had believed that only blood could wash out slavery. Dur- 
ing the civil war in Kansas he and several of his sons had murdered 
proslavery settlers without provocation. Later, he had raided planta- 
tions in Missouri and carried slaves off to Canada. On October 16, 
1859, with a band of blindly devoted followers, he attacked and cap- 
tured the United States Arsenal at Harpers Ferry, Virginia, confident 
that the slaves would rise en masse and murder their white masters. 
The slaves made no move, but Virginia and the United States govern- 
ment acted quickly. Notified of the seizure of the arsenal, the War 
Department sent a detachment of Marines, the only troops then availa- 
ble, to the scene and then ordered Col. Robert E. Lee, who chanced to 
be at his home in Arlington, to take command. With Lee, as a volun- 
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teer aide, went a young lieutenant of the First Cavalry home on leave, 
J. E. B. Stuart. Lee’s report to Adjutant General Samuel Cooper de- 
scribes an action which could have been, except for its portent, merely 
the quelling of a riot:° 


On arriving here on the night of the 17th [October], I learned that 
a party of insurgents, about 11 p.m. on the 16th, had seized the 
watchmen stationed at the armory, arsenal, rifle factory and bridge 
across the Potomac, and taken possession of those points. They had 
dispatched six men, under one of their party, to arrest the principal 
citizens of the neighborhood and incite the negroes to join in the insur- 
rection. The party took Colonel L. W. Washington from his bed about 
11% a.M. on the 17th, and brought him with four of his servants to this 
place. Mr. J. H. Allstadt and six of his servants were in the same man- 
ner seized about 3 A.M. and arms placed in the hands of the negroes. 
As day advanced and the citizens of Harper’s Ferry commenced their 
usual avocations, they were separately captured, to the number of 
forty, and confined in one room of the fire-engine house of the armory, 
which seems early to have been selected as a point of defense. . . . 

I made preparations to attack the insurgents at daylight. But for the 
fear of sacrificing the lives of some of the gentlemen held by them as 
prisoners in a midnight assault, I should have ordered the attack at 
once. Their safety was the subject of painful consideration, and to pre- 
vent if possible jeopardizing their lives, | determined to summon the 
insurgents to surrender. 

As soon after daylight as the arrangements were made, Lieutenant 
J. E. B. Stuart, lst Cavalry, who had accompanied me from Washing- 
ton as a staff officer, was dispatched under a flag with a written sum- 
mons, as follows: “Colonel Lee, United States Army, commanding the 
troops sent by the President of the United States to suppress the insur- 
rection at this place, demands the surrender of the persons in the ar- 
mory buildings. If they will peaceably surrender themselves and restore 
the pillaged property, they shall be kept in safety to await the orders of 
the President. Colonel Lee represents to them, in all frankness, that it 
is impossible for them to escape; that the armory is surrounded on all 
sides by troops; and that if he is compelled to take them by force he 
can not answer for their safety.” 

Knowing the character of the insurgents, I did not expect the sum- 
mons would be accepted. I had therefore . . . prepared a storming 
party of twelve Marines under their commander, Lieutenant Green, 
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and had placed them close to the engine-house and secure from its fire. 
Three marines were furnished with sledgehammers to break in the 
doors, and the men were instructed how to distinguish our citizens 
from the insurgents, to attack with the bayonet, and not to injure the 
blacks detained in custody unless they resisted. Lieutenant Stuart was 
also directed not to receive from the insurgents any counter proposi- 
tions. If they accepted the terms offered, they must immediately de- 
liver up their arms and release their prisoners. If they did not, he must, 
on leaving the engine-house, give me the signal. My object was, with a 
view of saving our citizens, to have as short an interval as possible 
between the summons and attack. 

The summons, as | had anticipated, was rejected. At the concerted 
signal the storming party moved quickly to the door and commenced 
the attack. The fire-engines within the house had been placed by the 
besieged close to the doors. The doors were fastened by ropes, the 
spring of which prevented their being broken by the blows of the ham- 
mers. The men were therefore ordered to drop the hammers and to use 
as a battering-ram a heavy ladder, with which they dashed in a part of 
the door and gave admittance to the storming party. The fire of the 
insurgents up to this time had been harmless. At the threshold one 
Marine fell mortally wounded. The rest, led by Lieutenant Green and 
Major Russell, quickly ended the contest. The insurgents that resisted 
were bayoneted. Their leader, John Brown, was cut down by the sword 
of Lieutenant Green, and our citizens were protected by both officers 
and men. The whole was over in a few minutes... . 

The survivors of the expedition J have delivered into the hands of 
the marshal of the western district of Virginia and the sheriff of Jeffer- 
son County. They were escorted to Charlestown by a detachment of 
Marines... . 


IV 
In the late morning of December 2, 1859, John Brown, convicted of 
murder, conspiracy, and treason against the State of Virginia, was 
brought to a field adjoining Charlestown for the purpose of hanging 
him by the neck until dead. Among those who watched was David 
Hunter Strother, a correspondent for Harper’s Weekly:° 


He [Brown] was seated in a furniture waggon on his coffin with his 
arms tied down above the elbows, leaving the forearms free. The 
drivers with two others occupied the front seat while the jailer sat in 
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the after part of the waggon. I stood with a group of half a dozen 
gentlemen near the steps of the scaffold when the prisoner was driven 
up. He wore the same seedy and dilapidated dress that he had at 
Harper’s Ferry and during his trial, but his rough boots had given 
place to a pair of particoloured slippers and he wore a low crowned 
broad brimmed hat (the first time I had ever seen him with a hat). He 
had entirely recovered from his wounds and looked decidedly better 
& stronger than when I last saw him. As he neared the gibbet his face 
wore a grim & grisly smirk which, but for the solemnity of the occa- 
sion, might have suggested ideas of the ludicrous. He stepped from the 
waggon with surprising agility and walked hastily toward the scaffold 
pausing a moment as he passed our group to wave his pinioned arm & 
bid us good morning. . . . He mounted the steps of the scaffold with 
the same alacrity and there as if by previous arrangement, he im- 
mediately took off his hat and offered his neck for the halter which was 
as promptly adjusted by Mr. Avis the jailer. A white muslin cap or 
hood was then drawn over his face and the Sheriff not remembering 
that his eyes were covered requested him to advance to the platform. 
The prisoner replied in his usual tone, “You will have to guide me 
there.” 

The breeze disturbing the arrangement of the hood the Sheriff asked 
his assistant for a pin. Brown raised his hand and directed him to the 
collar of his coat where several old pins were quilted in. The Sheriff 
took the pin and completed his work. 

He was accordingly led forward to the drop, the halter hooked to 
the beam, and the officers supposing that the execution was to follow 
immediately took leave of him. In doing so, the Sheriff enquired if he 
did not want a handkerchief to throw as a signal to cut the drop. Brown 
replied, “No, I don’t care; I don’t want you to keep me waiting un- 
necessarily.” 

These were his last words, spoken with that sharp nasal twang 
peculiar to him, but spoken quietly & civilly, without impatience or 
the slightest apparent emotion. In this position he stood for five min- 
utes or more, while the troops that composed the escort were wheeling 
into the positions assigned them. I stood within a few paces of him and 
watched narrowly during these trying moments to see if there was any 
indication of his giving way. I detected nothing of the sort. He had 
stiffened himself for the drop and waited motionless ’till it came. 

During all these movements no sound was heard but the quick stern 
words of military command, & when these ceased a dead silence 
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reigned. Col. Smith said to the Sheriff in a low voice, “We are ready.” 
The civil officers descended from the scaffold. One who stood near me 
whispered earnestly, ““He trembles, his knees are shaking.” “You are 
mistaken,” I replied, “it is the scaffold that shakes under the footsteps 
of the officers.” The Sheriff struck the rope a sharp blow with a 
hatchet, the platform fell with a crash—a few convulsive struggles & a 
human soul had gone to judgment. 


John Brown’s raid and the execution of its leader stirred the country as 
nothing had stirred it since the passage of the Kansas—Nebraska Bill 
five years earlier. Allan Nevins in his superb study of the nation’s 
agony, Ordeal of the Union, portrays the effect on both sections:' 


While John Brown was being hanged; while the noonday sun shone 
down upon the far-sweeping Blue Ridge, the two winding rivers, the 
immobile lines of riflemen and horse, and the grim gallows; while the 
commanding officer proclaimed that the majesty of Virginia law had 
been satisfied, a mounting emotion swept the whole land from St. 
Croix to the Florida keys. Next day, the telegraph told how deep an 
imprint Brown’s act and fate had laid upon the feeling of millions. 

In many Northern communities, such as the Concord of Franklin 
Pierce and the Chicago of Douglas, bells were tolled at the hour of 
execution; in some, minute guns were fired; in still others, crowded 
public meetings were held. In Philadelphia, a gathering offered 
prayers for Brown, heard the Rev. W. H. Furness read letters from 
him, and applauded a speech by Lucretia Mott. In New York, Dr. 
George B. Cheever, author of God Against Slavery, addressed an 
audience at his Church of the Pilgrims. A crowd filling Tremont Tem- 
ple in Boston heard a discourse by William Lloyd Garrison. In Albany, 
while a hundred guns were fired, meetings continued all afternoon 
and evening; in Syracuse, the city hall was packed with citizens who 
met for three hours of speechmaking; in Cleveland, buildings were 
hung with black, and a leading minister spoke to five thousand peo- 
tess 
Emerson termed Brown a new saint in the calendar; Thoreau de- 
scribed him as an angel of light; Longfellow, on the day of execution, 
entered in his diary, “The date of a new revolution, quite as much 
needed as the old one.” Dr. Cheever’s sermon the following Sunday 
treated Brown as an incarnation of God’s protest against slavery. But 
the significant fact was that men whose opinions fell far short of aboli- 
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tionism spoke in similar terms. Wrote William Cullen Bryant: “His- 
tory, forgetting the errors of his judgment in the contemplation of his 
unfaltering courage, of his dignified and manly deportment in the face 
of death, and of the nobleness of his aims, will record his name among 
those of its martyrs and heroes.” Young William Dean Howells, writ- 
ing his father from the capital of Ohio, predicted for the raider a great 
place in history: “Brown has become an idea, a thousand times purer 
and better and loftier than the Republican idea.”’ Charles Eliot Norton, 
explaining to an English friend how the bitterness of the Virginia press, 
the hurry of the trial, the noble manliness of Brown under condemna- 
tion, his speech, his letters from prison, the visit from his wife, and, at 
last, his death, had wrought up popular emotion to the highest pitch, 
predicted that it would not die away... . 

A great legend had been created in the North; a legend that was to 
place its mark on political thought, influence multitudes at the ballot 
box, and within two years send armies into battle singing “John 
Brown’s Body.” In the aura of that legend the real man was transfig- 
ured, and his crimes were palliated by his favorite text: ““Without the 
shedding of blood there is no remission of sins.” To be sure, conserv- 
ative men in thousands denounced his raid. Washington Hunt termed 
it an infernal performance; Edward Everett confessed himself dis- 
gusted and alarmed; Richard Henry Dana, Jr., spoke of the man’s in- 
sanity. Even Henry Wilson wrote that he knew of no Republican who 
did not condemn the John Brown blow, or at least regret it. Whittier, 
as a non-resistant Quaker, a believer in moral warfare alone, of course 
deplored such violence. Yet most Northerners believed that the man’s 
character was noble, that his errors were those of a fanatic, and that if 
his act condemned himself, it also condemned slavery. It is the heav- 
iest blow yet struck against the institution, said some; it brings the 
end of slavery ten years nearer, said others. ... 

It was just as inevitable that a very different legend of John Brown 
should spring up in the South. The bitter resentment aroused by his 
raid, felt by slaveholders and slaveless alike, embraced all Northern- 
ers suspected of being his helpers and abettors. .. . 

At first, many Southerners were reluctant to believe that any but 
the more malignant abolitionists would express sympathy for treason, 
servile insurrection, and murder. Then, when they learned that Emer- 
son, Longfellow, and Bryant had penned panegyrics of their assailant, 
that leading newspapers and hundreds of ministers were apotheosiz- 
ing him, their tempers hardened. An observant young Tennesseean, 
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John W. Burgess, found that a revolution in sentiment occurred during 
the month after the raid. The tolling of Northern bells and half-staff- 
ing of Northern flags for Brown’s execution were accepted as evi- 
dence of a wicked desire to destroy the South. Governor Wise’s son 
noted the same change in Virginia. People of the Old Dominion began 
to look upon the Yankees as men who hated them, who were willing to 
see them assassinated at midnight by their own slaves and who were 
ready to support still more formidable invasions of Southern soil. . . . 

It was natural that a great part of the Southern press should inter- 
pret John Brown’s raid as evidence that the abolitionists would arm 
new bands of assailants, and that their section must now live under 
daily menace of attack. The scope of the conspiracy was vastly exag- 
gerated. When maps of several Southern States were found in Brown’s 
baggage, with marks indicating certain counties in which the colored 
people exceeded the whites, many jumped to the conclusion that aboli- 
tion agents had been sent to these areas or would soon go thither. . . 

Unfortunately, the Republican Party was now widely misidentified 
with the abolitionists. Though most Republicans reprehended Brown’s 
deed, the South was no longer in any mood to make the vital distinc- 
tion between those who wished to contain slavery and those who 
wished its immediate extirpation. Howell Cobb, declining in a letter 
of October 31 to speak in New York, called the raid a practical result 
of Republican abuse of the South and talk of an irrepressible con- 
flict. Much of the Democratic press in both sections took up the hue 
and ery.: <.. 

The unhappiest single result of the raid, in a practical sense, was 
this intensification of Southern hatred and suspicion of the Republi- 
can Party. It was universally called the Black Republican Party, its 
leaders were increasingly characterized as enemies of Southern in- 
stitutions, and its doctrine of non-interference in the States but exclu- 
sion of slavery from the Territories was vituperatively distorted into a 
doctrine of warfare upon slavery everywhere. 
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CLAY WINGATE’S 
WAR 


L. THE GOVERNOR’S OFFICE of the Illinois State House, Abraham 
Lincoln, President-elect, watched in silence while the Union disinte- 
grated. Stoically he saw state after state follow the lead of secessionist 
South Carolina—Mississippi on January 9, 1861; Florida on the 
10th; Alabama on the 11th; Georgia on the 19th; Louisiana on the 
26th; Texas on February 1. As Southern officers of the Army re- 
signed their commissions and Southern Congressmen and Senators 
gave up their seats, Lincoln made no comment. He showed no concern 
as the armed forces of Southern states seized forts and arsenals within 
their boundaries. Engrossed in preparations for his own inauguration, 
he gave no sign that he even noticed the formation, in early February, 
of a Southern Confederacy and the election of Jefferson Davis and 
Alexander H. Stephens as provisional President and Vice President. 


I 
Lincoln left Springfield for Washington on February 11, 1861, stopping 
that night at Indianapolis. Only in this first of many speeches in the 
course of his long journey to the Capital did he give any public indica- 
tion of the inflexible resolution he had formed at the beginning of the 
crisis.” From the balcony of his hotel he said:* 
* The possible exception came on February 21, when he was wildly cheered by 


the New Jersey General Assembly for saying, “It may be necessary to put the 
foot down firmly.” 
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The words “coercion” and “invasion” are in great use about these 
days. Suppose we were simply to try if we can, and ascertain what 
is the meaning of these words. Let us get, if we can, the exact defini- 
tions of these words—not from dictionaries, but from the men who 
constantly repeat them—what things they mean to express by 
the words. What, then, is “coercion”? What is “‘invasion”? Would the 
marching of an army into South Carolina, for instance, without the 
consent of her people, and in hostility against them, be coercion or in- 
vasion? I very frankly say, I think it would be invasion, and it would 
be coercion too, if the people of that country were forced to submit. 
But if the government, for instance, but simply insists upon holding its 
own forts, retaking those forts which belong to it—or even the with- 
drawal of the mails from those portions of the country where the mails 
themselves are habitually violated; would any or all of these things be 
coercion? Do the lovers of the Union contend that they will resist 
coercion or invasion of any State, understanding that any or all of 
these would be coercing or invading a State? If they do, then it occurs 
to me that the means for the preservation of the Union they so greatly 
love, in their own estimation, is of a very thin and airy character. If 
sick, they would consider the little pills of the homeopathist as already 
too large for them to swallow. In their view the Union, as a family re- 
lation, would not be anything like a regular marriage at all, but only as 
a sort of free-love arrangement—to be maintained on what that sect 
calls passionate attraction. But, my friends, enough of this. 

What is the particular sacredness of a State? I speak not of that 
position which is given to a State in and by the Constitution of the 
United States, for that all of us agree to—we abide by; but that posi- 
tion assumed, that a State can carry with it out of the Union that 
which it holds in sacredness by virtue of its connection with the Union. 
I am speaking of that assumed right of a State, as a primary principle, 
that the Constitution should rule all that is less than itself, and ruin all 
that is bigger than itself. But, I ask, wherein does consist that right? 
If a State, in one instance, and a county in another, should be equal 
in extent of territory, and equal in the number of people, wherein is 
that State any better than the county? Can a change of name change 
the right? By what principle of original right is it that one-fiftieth or 
one-ninetieth of a great nation, by calling themselves a State, have 
the right to break up and ruin that nation as a matter of original prin- 
ciple? . . . I am deciding nothing, but simply giving something for 
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you to reflect upon; and, with having said this much . . . I thank you 
again for this magnificent welcome, and bid you an affectionate fare- 
well, 


II 

As Lincoln proceeded to Washington, Jefferson Davis made his way, 
reluctantly, from his estate in Mississippi to Montgomery, Alabama. 
A graduate of West Point and onetime lieutenant in the Regular Army, 
a volunteer colonel in the Mexican War, Secretary of War in Pierce’s 
Administration, Davis looked forward to a military career in the 
armed conflict that he foresaw between North and South. After re- 
signing from the United States Senate in January, he had accepted 
command of the state troops which Mississippi was raising, and pre- 
ferred to continue in that capacity. Nevertheless, when notified of his 
election as provisional President and requested to proceed at once to 
the new seat of government, he neither demurred nor delayed. The 
Charleston Mercury reported his arrival:* 


MontcomMery, February 16—President Davis’ trip from Jackson, 
Mississippi, to Montgomery, was one continuous ovation. He made no 
less than twenty-five speeches upon the route, returning thanks for 
complimentary greetings from crowds of ladies and gentlemen. There 
were military demonstrations, salutes of cannon, &c., at the various 
depots. 

The Committee of Reception, appointed by the Southern Congress, 
and also the Committee appointed by the Montgomery authorities, met 
President Davis about 80 miles from the city and formally welcomed 
him. Two fine companies from Columbus, Ga., formed an escort to 
Opelika. The cortége reached Montgomery Friday night at ten o’clock. 
Salvos of artillery greeted his approach, and a very large crowd as- 
sembled at the depot, hailing his appearance with tremendous cheer- 
ing. President Davis, returning thanks, said that he was proud to re- 
ceive the congratulations and hospitality of the people of Alabama. 
He briefly reviewed the present position of the South. The time for 
compromise, he said, had passed, and our only hope was in a deter- 
mined maintenance of our position, and to make all who oppose us 
smell Southern powder and feel Southern steel. If coercion should be 
persisted in, he had no doubt as to the result. We would maintain our 
right to self-government at all hazards. We ask nothing, want nothing, 
and will have no complications. If other States should desire to join 
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our Confederation, they can freely come on our terms. Our separa- 
tion from the old Union is complete. No COMPROMISE; NO RECONSTRUC- 
TION CAN BE NOW ENTERTAINED. 


Two days later, with bright sun and soft winds hinting of spring, Davis 
took the oath of office on the portico of the Alabama capitol. To cheer- 
ing thousands he delivered his inaugural address. The tone was less 
belligerent than the impromptu remarks which he had made upon ar- 
riving at Montgomery, yet in several passages he left no doubt that 
the new Confederacy would go the limit to maintain its independence:* 


The right solemnly claimed at the birth of the United States, and 
which has been solemnly affirmed and reaffirmed in the Bills of Rights 
of the States subsequently admitted into the Union of 1789, undeni- 
ably recognizes in the people the power to resume the authority dele- 
gated for the purposes of government. Thus the sovereign States here 
represented have proceeded to form this Confederacy; and it is by 
abuse of language that their act has been denominated a revolution. 
They formed a new alliance, but within each State its government has 
remained; so that the rights of person and property have not been 
disturbed. The agent through which they communicated with foreign 
nations is changed, but this does not necessarily interrupt their inter- 
national relations. Sustained by the consciousness that the transition 
from the former Union to the present Confederacy has not proceeded 
from a disregard on our part of just obligations, or any failure to per- 
form every constitutional duty, moved by no interest or passion to in- 
vade the rights of others, anxious to cultivate peace and commerce 
with all nations, if we may not hope to avoid war, we may at least 
expect that posterity will acquit us of having needlessly engaged in it. 
Doubly justified by the absence of wrong on our part and by wanton 
ageression on the part of others, there can be no cause to doubt that 
the courage and patriotism of the people of the Confederate States will 
be found equal to any measure of defense which their honor and se- 
curity may require... . 

We have entered upon the career of independence, and it must be 
inflexibly pursued. Through many years of controversy with our late 
associates of the Northern States, we have vainly endeavored to secure 
tranquillity and obtain respect for the rights to which we were en- 
titled. As a necessity, not a choice, we have resorted to the remedy of 
separation, and henceforth our energies must be directed to the con- 
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duct of our own affairs and the perpetuity of the Confederacy which 
we have formed. If a just perception of mutual interest shall permit 
us peaceably to pursue our separate political career, my most earnest — 
desire will have been fulfilled. But if this be denied to us and the in- 
teerity of our territory and jurisdiction be assailed, it will but remain 
for us with firm resolve to appeal to arms and invoke the blessing of 
Providence on a just cause. . 

As a consequence of our new condition and relations and with a 
view to meet anticipated wants, it will be necessary to provide for 
the speedy and efficient organization of branches of the Executive de- 
partment having special charge of foreign intercourse, finance, mili- 
tary affairs, and the postal service. For purposes of defense, the Con- 
federate States may, under ordinary circumstances, rely mainly upon 
the militia; but it is deemed advisable, in the present condition of af- 
fairs, that there should be a well-instructed and disciplined army, more 
numerous than would usually be required on a peace establishment. 
I also suggest that, for the protection of our harbors and commerce on 
the high seas, a navy adapted to those objects will be required. . . . 

It is joyous in the midst of perilous times to look around upon a 
people united in heart, where one purpose of high resolve animates 
and actuates the whole; where the sacrifices to be made are not 
weighed in the balance against honor and right and equality. Obstacles 
may retard, but they cannot long prevent, the progress of a movement 
sanctified by its justice and sustained by a virtuous people. Rever- 
ently let us invoke the God of our fathers to guide and protect us in 
our efforts to perpetuate the principles which by His blessing they were 
able to vindicate, establish, and transmit to their posterity. With the 
continuance of His favor ever gratefully acknowledged, we may hope- 
fully look forward to success, to peace, and to prosperity. 


III 

On the fourth of March, 1861, Abraham Lincoln stood on the east 
portico of the Capitol in Washington, placed his hand on the Bible, and 
swore to “execute the office of President of the United States’ and to 
“preserve, protect, and defend the Constitution of the United States.” 
He faced a momentous fact. A new nation had come into existence. 
Would there be war or a peaceable adjustment between the two coun- 
tries—or could the wayward states be persuaded to return to their old 
allegiance? To the hope that they could, he devoted much of his Inau- 
gural Address." 
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That there are persons in one section or another who seek to de- 
stroy the Union at all events, and are glad of any pretext to do it, I 
will neither affirm nor deny; but if there be such, I need address no 
word to them. To those, however, who really love the Union, may I 
not speak? 

Before entering upon so grave a matter as the destruction of our na- 
tional fabric, with all its benefits, its memories, and its hopes, would 
it not be wise to ascertain precisely why we do it? Will you hazard 
so desperate a step, while there is any possibility that any portion of 
the ills you fly from, have no real existence? Will you, while the cer- 
tain ills you fly to, are greater than all the real ones you fly from? 
Will you risk the commission of so fearful a mistake? 

All profess to be content in the Union, if all constitutional rights 
can be maintained. Is it true, then, that any right, plainly written in 
the Constitution, has been denied? I think not. Happily the human 
mind is so constituted that no party can reach to the audacity of do- 
ing this. . . . All the vital rights of minorities, and of individuals, 
are so plainly assured to them, by affirmations and negations, guaran- 
tees and prohibitions in the Constitution, that controversies never 
arise concerning them. But no organic law can ever be framed with a 
provision specifically applicable to every question which may occur in 
practical administration. No foresight can anticipate, nor any docu- 
ment of reasonable length contain express provisions for all possible 
questions. Shall fugitives from labor be surrendered by national or 
by state authority? The Constitution does not expressly say. May 
Congress prohibit slavery in the territories? The Constitution does 
not expressly say. Must Congress protect slavery in the territories? 
The Constitution does not expressly say. 

From questions of this class spring all our constitutional contro- 
versies, and we divide upon them into majorities and minorities. If 
the minority will not acquiesce, the majority must, or the government 
must cease. There is no other alternative; for continuing the govern- 
ment is acquiescence on one side or the other. If a minority, in such 
case, will secede rather than acquiesce, they make a precedent which, 
in turn, will divide and ruin them; for a minority of their own will 
secede from them, whenever a majority refuses to be controlled by 
such minority. For instance, why may not any portion of a new con- 
federacy, a year or two hence, arbitrarily secede again, precisely as 
portions of the present Union now claim to secede from it? All who 
cherish disunion sentiments are now being educated to the exact 
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temper of doing this. Is there such perfect identity of interests among 
the States to compose a new Union, as to produce harmony only, and 
prevent renewed secession? 

Plainly, the central idea of secession is the essence of anarchy. A 
majority, held in restraint by constitutional checks and limitations, 
and always changing easily, with deliberate changes of popular opin- 
ions and sentiments, is the only true sovereign of a free people. Who- 
ever rejects it does, of necessity, fly to anarchy or to despotism. 
Unanimity is impossible; the rule of a minority, as a permanent ar- 
rangement, is wholly inadmissible; so that, rejecting the majority 
principle, anarchy, or despotism in some form, is all that is left. . . . 

Physically speaking, we cannot separate. We cannot remove our re- 
spective sections from each other, nor build an impassable wall be- 
tween them. A husband and wife may be divorced, and go out of the 
presence, and beyond the reach of each other; but the different parts 
of our country cannot do this. They cannot but remain face to face; 
and intercourse, either amicable or hostile, must continue between 
them. Is it possible then to make that intercourse more advantageous, 
or more satisfactory, after separation than before? Can aliens make 
treaties easier than friends can make laws? Can treaties be more 
faithfully enforced between aliens, than laws can among friends? Sup- 
pose you go to war, you cannot fight always; and when, after much 
loss on both sides, and no gain on either, you cease fighting, the iden- 
tical old questions, as to terms of intercourse, are again upon you. .. . 

My countrymen, one and all, think calmly and well, upon this 
whole subject. Nothing valuable can be lost by taking time. If there 
be an object to hurry any of you, in hot haste, to a step which you 
would never take deliberately, that object will be frustrated by taking 
time; but no good object can be frustrated by it. Such of you as are 
now dissatisfied, still have the old Constitution unimpaired, and, on 
the sensitive point, the laws of your own framing under it; while the 
new administration will have no immediate power, if it would, to 
change either. If it were admitted that you who are dissatisfied, hold 
the right side in the dispute, there still is no single good reason for 
precipitate action. Intelligence, patriotism, Christianity, and a firm 
reliance on Him who has never yet forsaken this favored land, are 
still competent to adjust, in the best way, all our present difficulty. 

In your hands, my dissatisfied fellow countrymen, and not in mine, 
is the momentous issue of civil war. The government will not assail 
you. You can have no conflict without being yourselves the aggressors. 
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You have no oath registered in Heaven to destroy the government, 
while J shall have the most solemn one to “preserve, protect and 
defend it.” 

I am loth to close. We are not enemies, but friends. We must not be 
enemies. Though passion may have strained, it must not break our 
bonds of affection. The mystic chords of memory, stretching from 
every battle-field, and patriot grave, to every living heart and hearth- 
stone, all over this broad land, will yet swell the chorus of the Union, 
when again touched, as surely they will be, by the better angels of our 
nature. 


IV 

Lincoln went to his office in the White House for the first time on the 
morning of March 5. There he found a letter from Joseph Holt, still 
acting as Secretary of War, informing him that information received 
from Charleston on the preceding day showed that Fort Sumter must 
either be reinforced or abandoned within a few weeks at most. John G. 
Nicolay and John Hay, embarking on their secretarial duties, de- 
scribed a crisis they had not expected:° 


Here was a most portentous complication, not of Lincoln’s own cre- 
ating, but which he must nevertheless meet and overcome. He had 
counted on the soothing aid of time; time, on the contrary, was in this 
emergency working in the interest of rebellion. General Scott was at 
once called into council, but his sagacity and experience could afford 
neither suggestion nor encouragement. That same night he returned 
the papers to the President with a somewhat lengthy indorsement re- 
citing the several events which led to, and his own personal efforts to 
avert, this contingency, but ending with the gloomy conclusion: 
“Evacuation seems almost inevitable, and in this view our distin- 
guished Chief Engineer (Brigadier Totten) concurs—if indeed the 
worn-out garrison be not assaulted and carried in the present week.” 

This was a disheartening, almost a disastrous, beginning for the 
Administration. The Cabinet had only that day been appointed and 
confirmed. The Presidential advisers had not yet taken their posts— 
all had not even signified their acceptance. There was an impatient 
multitude clamoring for audience, and behind these swarmed an army 
of office-seekers. Everything was urgency and confusion, everywhere 
was ignorance of method and routine. Rancor and hatred filled the 
breasts of political opponents departing from power; suspicion and 
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rivalry possessed partisan adherents seeking advantage and promo- 
tion. As yet, Lincoln virtually stood alone, face to face with the ap- 
palling problems of the present and the threatening responsibilities ~ 
of the future... . 

He referred the papers back to General Scott to make a more 
thorough investigation of all the questions involved. At the same time 
he gave him a verbal order touching his future policy, which a few 
days later was reduced to writing, and on the installation of the new 
Secretary of War transmitted by that functionary to the General-in- 
Chief through the regular official channels, as follows: “I am directed 
by the President to say he desires you to exercise all possible vigilance 
for the maintenance of all the places within the military department 
of the United States, and to promptly call upon all the departments 
of the Government for the means necessary to that end.” 


Four days later Lincoln called his first Cabinet meeting. Edward 
Bates, Attorney General, made this entry in his diary:° 


March 9, 1861, Saturday night—A Cabinet council upon the state 
of the country. I was astonished to be informed that Fort Sumter, in 
Charleston harbor, must be evacuated, and that General Scott, Gen- 
eral Totten, and Major Anderson concur in opinion, that as the place 
has but twenty-eight days’ provision, it must be relieved, if at all, in 
that time; and that it will take a force of twenty thousand men at least, 
and a bloody battle, to relieve it! 

For several days after this, consultations were held as to the feasi- 
bility of relieving Fort Sumter, at which were present, explaining and 
aiding, General Scott, General Totten, Commodore Stringham, and 
Mr. Fox,* who seems to be aw fait in both nautical and military mat- 
ters. The army officers and navy officers differ widely about the de- 
gree of danger to rapid-moving vessels passing under the fire of land 
batteries. The army officers think destruction almost inevitable, where 
the navy officers think the danger but slight. The one believe that 
Sumter cannot be relieved—not even provisioned—without an army 
of twenty thousand men and a bloody battle. The other (the naval) 
believe that with light, rapid vessels they can cross the bar at high tide 
of a dark night, run the enemy’s forts (Moultrie and Cummings 
* Gustavus Vasa Fox had graduated from Annapolis in 1841 and had served in 
the Navy until 1856. He had no official standing at this time, but on May 9, 1861 


was appointed chief clerk of the Navy Department, and on August 1, Assistant 
Secretary. 
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Point), and reach Sumter with little risk. They say that the greatest 
danger will be in landing at Sumter, upon which point there may be a 
concentrated fire. They do not doubt that the place can be and ought 
to be relieved. 

Mr. Fox is anxious to risk his life in leading the relief, and Com- 
modore Stringham seems equally confident of success. 

The naval men have convinced me fully that the thing can be done, 
and yet as the doing of it would be almost certain to begin the war, 
and as Charleston is of little importance as compared with the chief 
points in the Gulf, I am willing to yield to the military counsel and 
evacuate Fort Sumter, at the same time strengthening the forts in the 
Gulf so as to look down opposition, and guarding the coast with all 
our naval power, if need be, so as to close any port at pleasure. 

And to this effect I gave the President my written opinion on the 


16th of March. 


V 
While Lincoln wrestled with the problem of Fort Sumter, Jefferson 
Davis’s chief concern was that of making a new government func- 
tion. Thomas C. De Leon, a South Carolinian who gave up his posi- 
tion in the office of Topographical Engineers as soon as Lincoln was 
inaugurated, described the Confederate President at work in Mont- 
gomery:' 


“The President is at this house?” I queried of the ex-member of 
Congress next to me at dinner. “But he does not appear, I suppose?” 

“Oh, yes; he’s waiting here till his house is made ready. But he 
doesn’t have a private table; takes his meals like an everyday mortal, 
at the ladies’ ordinary.” 

He had scarcely spoken when Mr. Davis entered by a side door 
and took his seat, with only an occasional stare of earnest, but not 
disrespectful, curiosity from the more recent arrivals. 

Even in the few weeks since I had seen him, there was a great 
change. He looked worn and thinner; and the set expression of the 
somewhat stern features gave a grim hardness not natural to their 
lines. With scarcely a glance around, he returned the general saluta- 
tions, sat down absently and was soon absorbed in conversation with 
General Cooper, who had recently resigned the adjutant-generalship 
of the United States army and accepted a similar post and a briga- 
dier’s commission from Mr. Davis. 
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An after-dinner interview with the President of the Confederacy, to 
present the “very important” documents from one of the martyrs pin- 
ing for hanging in Washington, proved them only a prolix report of the - 
inauguration. Mr. Davis soon threw them aside to hear the verbal ac- 
count from us. 

At this time the southern chief was fifty-two years old—tall, erect 
and spare by natural habit, but worn thin to almost emaciation by 
mental and physical toil. Almost constant sickness and unremitting ex- 
citement of the last few months had left their imprint on face as well 
as figure. The features had sharpened and the lines had deepened 
and hardened; the thin lips had a firmer compression and the lower 
jaw—always firm and prominent—was closer pressed to its fellow. Mr. 
Davis had lost the sight of one eye many months previous, though that 
member scarcely showed its imperfection; but in the other burned a 
deep, steady glow, showing the presence within him of thought that 
never slept. And in conversation he had the habit of listening with 
eyes shaded by the lids, then suddenly shooting forth at the speaker a 
gleam from the stone-gray pupil which seemed to penetrate his inner- 
most mind. 

Little ceremony, or form, hedged the incubating government; and 
perfect simplicity marked every detail about Mr. Davis. His office, for 
the moment, was one of the parlors of the hotel. Members of the Cabi- 
net and high officials came in and out without ceremony, to ask ques- 
tions and receive very brief replies; or for whispered consultation 
with the President’s private secretary, whose desk was in the same 
room. Casual visitors were simply announced by an usher, and were 
received whenever business did not prevent. Mr. Davis’ manner was 
unvarying in its quiet and courtesy, drawing out all that one had to 
tell, and indicating by brief answer, or criticism, that he had extracted 
the pith from it. At that moment he was the very idol of the people; 
the grand embodiment to them of their grand cause; and they gave 
him their hands unquestioning, to applaud any move soever he might 
make. 


In Washington, Lincoln came to a decision about Sumter: He would 
send a relief expedition, under Fox’s command, but the ships would 
land provisions only and would make no attempt to put either men 
or munitions into the fort unless attacked. At a Cabinet meeting on 
March 29 a majority of the Secretaries agreed with the policy on which 
the President had already decided. In accordance with a previous 
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promise Lincoln, on April 6, sent a messenger to Governor Pickens * 
of South Carolina notifying him of the action the Federal government 
intended to take. Three days later the relief expedition sailed from 
New York. 

In Charleston the Confederate forces sprang into action. Brigadier 
General Pierre Gustave Toutant Beauregard, the Louisiana Creole 
career soldier, recently resigned from the United States Army, whom 
Jefferson Davis had placed in command in South Carolina, sent a 
message to Anderson on April 11:* 


. . - | am ordered by the Government of the Confederate States 
to demand the evacuation of Fort Sumter. My aides, Colonel Chesnut 
and Captain Lee, are authorized to make such demand of you. All 
proper facilities will be afforded for the removal of yourself and 
command, together with company arms and property, and all private 
property, to any post in the United States which you may select. The 
flag which you have upheld so long and with so much fortitude, under 
the most trying circumstances, may be saluted by you on taking it 
down. 


Anderson replied at once: 


GENERAL: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your 
communication demanding the evacuation of this fort, and to say, in 
reply thereto, that it is a demand with which I regret that my sense 
of honor, and of my obligations to my Government, prevent my com- 
pliance. Thanking you for the fair, manly, and courteous terms pro- 
posed, and for the high compliment paid me, I am, general, very re- 
spectfully, your obedient servant... . 


The correspondence continued with all the punctiliousness of the code 
duello. Beauregard rejoined: 


Mayor: In consequence of the verbal observation made by you to 
my aides, Messrs. Chesnut and Lee, in relation to the condition of 
your supplies, and that you would in a few days be starved out if our 
guns did not batter you to pieces, or words to that effect, and desiring 
no useless effusion of blood, I communicated both the verbal obser- 
vations and your written answer to my communication to my Govern- 
ment. 


* Francis W. Pickens had succeeded William Henry Gist on December 17, 1860. 
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If you will state the time at which you will evacuate Fort Sumter, and 
agree that in the mean time you will not use your guns against us un- 
less ours shall be employed against Fort Sumter, we will abstain from - 
opening fire upon you. Colonel Chesnut and Captain Lee are au- 
thorized by me to enter into such an agreement with you. You are, 
therefore, requested to communicate to them an open answer... . 


Anderson answered on the next day, April 12: 


GENERAL: I have the honor to . . . state . . . that, cordially unit- 
ing with you in the desire to avoid the useless effusion of blood, I will, 
if provided with the proper and necessary means of transportation, 
evacuate Fort Sumter by noon on the 15th instant, and that I will not 
in the mean time open my fires upon your forces unless compelled to 
do so by some hostile act against this fort or the flag of my Govern- 
ment by the forces under your command, or by some portion of them, 
or by the perpetration of some act showing a hostile intention on your 
part against this fort or the flag it bears, should I not receive prior to 
that time controlling instructions from my Government or additional 
supplies. ... 


Beauregard’s reply, dated April 12, 3:20 a.M., was transmiited by 
his two aides-de-camp: 


Sir: By authority of Brigadier General Beauregard, commanding 
the Provisional Forces of the Confederate States, we have the honor 
to notify you that he will open the fire of his batteries on Fort Sumter 
in one hour after this time... . 


VI 
In his official report to the Confederate Secretary of War, Beauregard 
took up the story:° 


On the refusal of Major Anderson to engage, in compliance with 
my demand, to designate the time when he would evacuate Fort Sum- 
ter, and to agree meanwhile not to use his guns against us, at 3:20 
o’clock in the morning of the 12th instant I gave him formal notice 
that within one hour my batteries would open on his. In consequence 
of some circumstance of delay the bombardment was not begun pre- 
cisely at the appointed moment, but at 4:30 the signal gun was fired, 
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and within twenty minutes all our batteries were in full play. There 
was no response from Fort Sumter until about 7 o’clock, when the 
first shot from the enemy was discharged against our batteries on Cum- 
mings Point. 

By 8 o’clock the action became general, and throughout the day was 
maintained with spirit on both sides. Our guns were served with skill 
and energy. The effect was visible in the impressions made on the 
walls of Fort Sumter. From our mortar batteries shells were thrown 
with such precision and rapidity that it soon became impossible for 
the enemy to employ his guns en barbette,* of which several were 
dismounted. The engagement was continued without any circumstance 
of special note until nightfall, before which time the fire from Sumter 
had evidently slackened. Operations on our side were sustained 
throughout the night, provoking, however, only a feeble response. 


The damage to Sumter was less than the Confederate commander be- 
lieved. Sergeant James Chester of Company E, First Artillery, de- 
scribed the way in which the garrison accepted the war’s first chal- 
lenge:”° 


Promptly at 4:30 A.M. a flash as of distant lightning in the di- 
rection of Mount Pleasant, followed by the dull roar of a mortar, told 
us that the bombardment had begun. The eyes of the watchers easily 
detected and followed the burning fuse which marked the course of 
the shell as it mounted among the stars, and then descended with ever- 
increasing velocity, until it landed inside the fort and burst. It was a 
capital shot. Then the batteries opened on all sides, and shot and shell 
went screaming over Sumter as if an army of devils were swooping 
around it. As a rule the guns were aimed too high, but all the mortar 
practice was good. In a few minutes the novelty disappeared in a real- 
izing sense of danger, and the watchers retired to the bomb-proofs, 
where they discussed probabilities until reveille. 

Habits of discipline are strong among old soldiers. If it had not been 
for orders to the contrary, the men would have formed for roll-call on 
the open parade, as it was their custom to do, although mortar-shells 
were bursting there at the lively rate of about one a minute. But they 
were formed under the bomb-proofs, and the roll was called as if 
nothing unusual was going on. They were then directed to get break- 
fast, and be ready to fall in when “‘assembly” was beaten. The break- 


* Guns en barbette are so mounted as to fire over a fort’s parapet. 
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fast part of the order was considered a grim joke, as the fare was re- 
duced to the solitary item of fat pork, very rusty indeed. But most of 
the men worried down a little of it, and were “ready” when the drum ° 
called them to their work. 

By this time it was daylight, and the effects of the bombardment 
became visible. No serious damage was being done to the fort. The 
enemy had concentrated their fire on the barbette batteries, but, like 
most inexperienced gunners, they were firing too high. After day- 
light their shooting improved, until at 7:30 A.M., when “assembly” 
was beaten in Sumter, it had become fairly good. At “assembly” the 
men were again paraded, and the orders of the day announced. The 
garrison was divided into two reliefs, and the tour of duty at the guns 
was to be four hours. Captain Doubleday being the senior captain, 
his battery took the first hour... . 

At the end of the first four hours, Doubleday’s men were relieved 
from the guns and had an opportunity to look about them. Not a man 
was visible near any of the batteries, but a large party, apparently of 
non-combatants, had collected on the beach of Sullivan’s Island, well 
out of the line of fire, to witness the duel between Sumter and Moultrie. 
Doubleday’s men were not in the best of temper. They were irritated 
at the thought that they had been unable to inflict any serious damage 
on their adversary, and although they had suffered no damage in re- 
turn they were dissatisfied. The crowd of unsympathetic spectators 
was more than they could bear, and two veteran sergeants determined 
to stir them up a little. For this purpose they directed two 42-pound- 
ers on the crowd, and, when no officer was near, fired. The first shot 
struck about fifty yards short, and, bounding over the heads of the 
astonished spectators, went crashing through the Moultrie House. The 
second followed an almost identical course, doing no damage except 
to the Moultrie House, and the spectators scampered off in a rather 
undignified manner. .. . 

Major Anderson had given orders that only the casemate batteries 
should be manned. While this was undoubtedly prompted by a desire 
to save his men, it operated also, in some degree, to save the Con- 
federates. Our most powerful batteries and all our shell guns were on 
the barbette tier, and, being forbidden their use, we were compelled to 
oppose a destructive shell fire with solid shot alone. This, especially as 
we had no mortars, was a great disadvantage. Had we been permitted 
to use our shell guns we could have set fire to the barracks and quar- 
ters in Moultrie; for, as it was, we wrecked them badly with solid 
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shot, although we could not see them. Then the cotton-bale shutters 
would have been destroyed, and we could have made it much livelier 
generally for our adversaries. This was so apparent to the men that 
one of them—a man named Carmody—stole up on the ramparts and 
deliberately fired every barbette gun in position on the Moultrie side 
of the work. The guns were already loaded and roughly aimed, and 
Carmody simply discharged them in succession; hence, the effect was 
less than it would have been if the aim had been carefully rectified. 
But Carmody’s effort aroused the enemy to a sense of his danger. He 
supposed, no doubt, that Major Anderson had determined to open 
his barbette batteries, so he directed every gun to bear on the barbette 
tier of Fort Sumter, and probably believed that the vigor of his fire 
induced Major Anderson to change his mind. But the contest was 
merely Carmody against the Confederate States; and Carmody had to 
back down, not because he was beaten, but because he was unable, 
single-handed, to reload his guns. 


VII 
Meanwhile the relief expedition—or part of it—stood off the entrance 
to Charleston Harbor. Through a fantastic series of misunderstand- 
ings and conflicting orders, the frigate Powhatan, the strongest ship 
in the expedition, was detached and sent to the relief of Fort Pickens 
in Pensacola Bay. Fox’s report to the Secretary of War reveals under- 
standable frustration and resentment: 


STEAMER BALTIC, 
New York, April 19, 1861 

Sir: I sailed from New York in this vessel Tuesday morning, the 
10th instant, having dispatched one steam-tug, the Uncle Ben, the 
evening previous to rendezvous off Charleston. The Yankee, another 
chartered tug, followed us to the Hook, and I left instructions to send 
on the Freeborn. 

We arrived off Charleston the 12th instant, at 3 A.M., and found 
only the Harriet Lane. Weather during the whole time a gale. At 7 A.M. 
the Pawnee arrived, and, according to his orders, Captain Rowan an- 
chored twelve miles east of the light, to await the arrival of the Pow- 
hatan. I stood in with the Baltic to execute my orders by offering, in 
the first place, to carry provisions to Fort Sumter. Nearing the bar it 
was observed that war had commenced, and, therefore, the peaceful 
offer of provisions was void. 
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The Pawnee and Lane immediately anchored close to the bar, not- 
withstanding the heavy sea, and though neither tugs or Powhatan or 
Pocahontas had arrived, it was believed a couple of boats of provisions 
might be got in. The attempt was to be made in the morning, because 
the heavy sea and absence of the Powhatan’s gunboats crippled the 
night movement. All night and the morning of the 13th instant it blew 
strong, with a heavy sea. The Baltic stood off and on, looking for the 
Powhatan, and in running in during the thick weather struck on 
Rattlesnake Shoal, but soon got off. The heavy sea, and not having the 
sailors (three hundred) asked for, rendered any attempt from the 
Baltic absurd. I only felt anxious to get in a few days’ provisions to 
last the fort until the Powhatan’s arrival. The Pawnee and Lane were 
both short of men, and were only intended to afford a base of opera- 
tions whilst the tugs and three hundred sailors fought their way in. 

However, the Powhatan and tugs not coming, Captain Rowan 
seized an ice schooner and offered her to me, which I accepted, and 
Lieutenant Hudson of the Army, several Navy officers, and plenty of 
volunteers agreed to man the vessel, and go in with me the night of the 
13th. The events of that day, so glorious to Major Anderson and his 
command, are known to you. As I anticipated, the guns from Sumter 
dispersed their naval preparations excepting small guard boats, so 
that with the Powhatan a re-enforcement would have been easy. . . . 

I learned on the 13th instant that the Powhatan was withdrawn from 
duty off Charleston on the 7th instant, yet I was permitted to sail on 
the 9th, the Pawnee on the 9th, and the Pocahontas on the 10th, 
without intimation that the main portion—the fighting portion—of 
our expedition was taken away. In justice to itself as well as an ac- 
knowledgement of my earnest efforts, I trust the Government has suf- 
ficient reasons for putting me in the position they have placed me. 

I have the honor to be, your obedient servant, 


G. V. Fox 


In Charleston, Emma E. Holmes, a young woman confined to her home 
by a recent injury, caught the excitement of the day in her diary:” 


I am writing about half-past four in the afternoon—just about 
twelve hours since the first shot was fired—and during the whole time 
shot and shell have been steadily pouring into Fort Sumter from Fort 
Stevens where our “Palmetto boys” have won the highest praise 
from Beauregard, from Fort Moultrie and the floating battery, placed 
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at the cove. These are the principal batteries and just before dinner 
we received despatches saying no one has yet been hurt on either 
Morris or Sullivan’s island and though the floating battery and Fort 
Stevens have both been hit several times, no damage has been done, 
while two or three breaches have been made in Fort Sumter. For 
more than two hours our batteries opened on Anderson, before he 
returned a single shot, as if husbanding his resources. At times the 
firing has been very rapid, then slow and irregular, and at times alto- 
gether upon Fort Moultrie... . 


On the next day—April 13—Miss Holmes heard that Fort Sumter was 
on fire. She decided to see for herself: 


I could not wait for the Dr.’s permission but drove hurriedly to 
cousin Sallie’s, whence I had a splendid view of the harbor—with the 
naked eye. We could distinctly see the flames amidst the smoke. All 
the barracks were on fire. Beyond lay the fleet of four or five vessels 
off the bar, their masts easily counted. They did not make the slightest 
effort to go to Anderson’s relief. . . . 

The scene to the spectators in the city was intensely exciting. The 
Battery and every house, house top and spire was crowded. On White 
Point Garden were encamped about fifty cadets, having in charge five, 
six, & twelve pounders placed on the eastern promenade. It was 
thought the vessels might attempt to come in and bombard the city, 
and workmen were busy all day in mounting four twenty-fours di- 
rectly in front of Cousin S.’s. 

With the telescope I saw the shots as they struck the fort, and the 
masonry crumbling, while on Morris Island we saw the men moving 
about on the sand hills. All were anxious to see, and most had opera 
glasses which they coolly used till they heard a report from Sumter, 
when they dodged behind the sand hills. 


VIII 
As the Confederates found the range, their fire had a devastating ef- 
fect. Surgeon Crawford, who had watched the South Carolina con- 
vention adopt the Ordinance of Secession, described the condition of 
the battered fortress at noon on the thirteenth:” 


All of the woodwork was in flames. The officers, seizing the axes that 
were available, exerted themselves in cutting away whatever wood- 
work was accessible. It soon became evident that the magazine with 
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its 300 barrels of powder was in danger of the flames, and every man 
that could be spared was placed upon the duty of removing the pow- 
der, toward which the fire was gradually progressing, now separated’ 
from the magazine by only one set of quarters. Not a third of the bar- 
rels could be removed; so thick was the cloud of smoke and burning 
cinders, that penetrated everywhere, that a cause of serious danger 
arose from the exposed condition of the powder taken from the maga- 
zine, and Major Anderson ordered that all but five barrels be thrown 
into the sea. 

The men, almost suffocated as the south wind carried the cloud of 
hot smoke and cinders into the casemates, threw themselves upon the 
ground and covered their faces with wet cloths, or rushed to the em- 
brasures, where the occasional draught made it possible to breathe. 
The enemy maintained his increased fire. The nine-inch shells which 
had been filled, and located in different parts of the work, to be used 
as grenades in repelling an assault, now exploded from time to time 
as the fire spread, adding greatly to the danger and destruction. 

A large number had been placed in the towers on the spiral stair- 
case of granite. They exploded, completely destroying these structures 
at the west gorge angle, as well as the interior of the other. It was at 
this moment that the writer, in obedience to Anderson’s orders, had 
ascended to the parapet to report any movement of the fleet. It was 
with the greatest difficulty that he could make his way amid the de- 
struction and reach the parapet at all. The fleet had made no move- 
ment. 

The magazines were now closed, when a shot from the enemy’s bat- 
teries “passed through the intervening shield, struck the door, and 
bent the lock in such a way that it could not be opened again.” 

. . . The scene was well nigh indescribable. . . . The enemy’s 
fire from his mortars and gun batteries had been so increased that 
there was scarcely an appreciable moment that shot and shell were 
not searching the work. The flames of the burning quarters were still 
spreading, shooting upward amid the dense smoke as heavy masses 
of brick and masonry crumbled, and fell with loud noise. All of the 
woodwork had now been consumed. The heavy gates at the entrance 
of the work, as well as the planking of the windows on the gorge, were 
gone, leaving access to the fort easy and almost unobstructed. 


Early in the afternoon Beauregard repeated the demand for surrender 
he had made on April 11. This time Anderson agreed, for reasons 
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stated in the terse official report he made to the Secretary of War on 
April 18:"* 


Having defended Fort Sumter for thirty-four hours, until the quar- 
ters were entirely burned, the main gates destroyed by fire, the gorge 
walls seriously injured, the magazine surrounded by flames, and its 
door closed from the effects of heat, four barrels and three cartridges 
of powder only being available, and no provisions remaining but pork, 
I accepted terms of evacuation offered by General Beauregard, being 
the same offered by him on the 11th instant, prior to the commence- 
ment of hostilities. . . . 


Word of Anderson’s surrender spread instantly. Charleston moved at 
once to repair the damage done by its own guns and to celebrate the 
Confederacy’s first victory. Emma Holmes described the city’s exulta- 
tion:*” 


What a change was wrought in a few moments in the appearance 
of the harbor. Steamers with fire engines were immediately despatched 
to the Fort. The garrison gathered on the wharf to breathe the fresh 
air and numbers of little sailing boats were seen darting like sea-gulls 
in every direction, conveying gentlemen to the islands to see their 
friends; . :...:-. 

As soon as the surrender was announced, the bells commenced to 
ring, and in the afternoon, salutes to the “magic seven” were fired 
from the cutter, “Lady Davis,” school ship, and “Cadet’s Battery” in 
honor of one of the most brilliant and bloodless victories in the records 
of the world. After thirty-three hours consecutive cannonading not 
one man hurt on either side *—-no damages of any consequence done 
to any of our fortifications, though the officers quarters at Fort Moul- 
trie and many of the houses on Sullivan’s Island were riddled, and 
though the outer walls of Fort Sumter were much battered and many 
of the guns disabled... . 

Sunday 14th. Major Anderson appointed 12 o’clock today to give 
up the fort. The Governor, his wife & suite, General Beauregard— 
suite—and many other military men besides Mrs. Isaac Hayne and 
Hattie Barnwell who went down with Lieut. Davis’ sister, went down 


* One Union soldier was killed and several were injured when a gun exploded 
while Anderson was saluting the flag after the surrender. 
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on board a steamer, whence they witnessed the ceremony of raising 
the Confederate and Palmetto flags... . 

Sunday afternoon I went on the Battery, which was more crowded | 
than ever. The cadets had a dress-parade at sunset and the harbor was 
gay with steamers with flags flying from every point. It did not seem 
at all like Sunday! 


IX 
John A. Campbell, associate justice of the United States Supreme 
Court, understood clearly why he had failed as a mediator between 
Seward and Confederate commissioners who had sought to negotiate 
a treaty between the dividing sections:” 


The truth is that the grievances complained of by the cotton States 
are either not material or not remediable. What guarantee will pre- 
vent the denunciation of slavery and slaveholders in the pulpit, press 
and academy? What will prevent the pragmatical and conceited 
Yankee from making foreign newspapers and magazines the vehicle 
of his mendacity and spite? What will prevent their women and fa- 
natics from making petitions to Congress and their politicians from 
irritating the Southern representatives? Who can give self-control to 
Southern members or prevent them from showing that slavery is or- 
dained by Heaven? , 

The agitation is an agitation resulting from a fundamental differ- 
ence between the sections on questions of active and living interest. 
This is the irrepressible conflict against which laws are powerless un- 
less supported by an inquisition or an army. 


Thus the tough-minded, realistic contemporary. A poet also under- 
stood that behind the legal arguments people followed different ways 
of life. Stephen Vincent Benét’s Georgian, Clay Wingate, speaks:™ 


And yet—what happened to men in war 
Why were they all going out to war? 


He brooded a moment. It wasn’t slavery, 
That stale red-herring of Yankee knavery 
Nor even states-rights, at least not solely, 
But something so dim that it must be holy. 
A voice, a fragrance, a taste of wine, 
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A face half-seen in old candleshine, 

A yellow river, a blowing dust, 

Something beyond you that you must trust, 
Something so shrouded it must be great, 
The dead men building the living State 
From ’simmon-seed on a sandy bottom, 

The woman South in her rivers laving 

That body whiter than new-blown cotton 
And savage and sweet as wild-orange-blossom, 
The dark hair streams on the barbarous bosom, 
If there ever has been a land worth saving— 
In Dixie land, I'll take my stand, 

And live and die for Dixie! 


CHAPTER 4 


“THERE IS NO 
NORTH” 


Ce REPORTS from Charleston gave work-bound Northern- 
ers on Saturday morning, April 13, fragments of the Sumter story. 
Shock and then anger rolled in waves across tideland, mountain and 
plain. People stopped work. Before newspaper offices in cities and 
towns, crowds awaiting dispatches jammed sidewalks and roads. Some 
stood in silence; some spoke, trying to disguise turbulent emotions by 
displaying rare gifts of prophecy; and a few, suspecting an acquaint- 
ance or a stranger of harboring secessionist sentiments, blustered that 
no time was better for fetching a rope and ridding the country of a 
treasonable dog. An overpowering patriotism welled up; and even 
those who offered scant comment and were without inspired specula- 
tions for the future agreed with the editorial writer for the Philadel- 
phia Press: 

“Henceforth each man, high and low, must take his position as a 
patriot or a traitor—as a foe or friend of his country—as a sup- 
porter of the flag of the stars and stripes or of the rebel banner.” 


I 
To Lincoln’s two young secretaries, John G. Nicolay and John Hay, 
the most composed man in America that Saturday morning occupied 


the White House:* 


While the Sumter telegrams were on every tongue and revengeful 
indignation was in every heart, there was little variation in the busi- 
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ness of the Executive Mansion. . . . The miscellaneous gathering 
was larger there, as it was larger at the Departments, the newspaper 
and telegraph offices, and the hotels. More leading men and officials 
called to learn or to impart news. The Cabinet, as by a common im- 
pulse, came together and deliberated. All talk, however, was brief, 
sententious, informal. The issue had not yet been reached. Sumter was 
still under fire. Nevertheless, the main question required no discussion, 
not even decision, scarcely an announcement. Jefferson Davis’s order 
and Beauregard’s. guns had sufficiently defined the coming action of 
the Government. After this functionaries and people had but a single 
purpose, a single duty. Lincoln said but little beyond making inquiries 
about the current reports and criticizing the probability or accuracy 
of their details, and went on as usual receiving visitors, listening to 
suggestions, and signing routine papers throughout the day. 


By next morning the news of Anderson’s capitulation had reached 
Washington. Nicolay and Hay assisted the President in a swift and 
fateful decision:* 


In the forenoon . . . Lincoln and his Cabinet, together with sun- 
dry military officers, were at the Executive Mansion, giving final shape 
to the details of the action the Government had decided to take. A 
proclamation, drafted by himself, copied on the spot by his secretary, 
was concurred in by his Cabinet, signed, and sent to the State Depart- 
ment to be sealed, filed, and copied for publication in the next morn- 
ing’s newspapers. 

The document bears date April 15 (Monday), but was made and 
signed on Sunday. This proclamation, by authority of the Act of 1795, 
called into service seventy-five thousand militia for three months, and 
convened Congress in extra session on the coming 4th of July. It com- 
manded treasonable combinations to disperse within twenty days, 
and announced that the first object of this military force was to repos- 
sess the forts and places seized from the Union... . 

The action of the Government brought in its train countless new 
duties and details. Both at the departments and the executive Man- 
sion the Sunday was one of labor, not of rest. . . . The President’s 
room was filled all day as by a general reception. Already the pa- 
triotic echoes were coming in from an excited country. Senators and 
Representatives yet in Washington felt authorized to pledge the sup- 
port of their States. Of all such words of cheer, it is safe to say none 
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were personally so welcome and significant as the unreserved en- 
couragement and adhesion of Senator Douglas of Illinois. 


The brief report of the interview of these longtime political rivals, re- 
leased by the Associated Press and published in the same newspapers 
that carried the text of Lincoln’s proclamation, would be worth many 
thousands of muskets to the Union armies;° 


Wasuincton, April 14—Senator Douglas called on the President 
tonight. They had an interesting conversation on the present condition 
of the country. The substance of it was, on the part of Mr. Douglas, 
that while he was unalterably opposed to the Administration on all 
its political issues, he was prepared to sustain the President in the 
exercise of all his Constitutional functions. To preserve the Union, 
maintain the Government and defend the Federal Capital, firm policy 
and prompt action were necessary. The Capital of our country is in 
danger, and must be protected at all hazards, at any expense of men 
and money. He spoke of present and future, without reference to the 
past. 

Mr. Lincoln was very much gratified with the interview. 


II 
The wires that carried the text of Lincoln’s proclamation and the re- 
port of his interview with Douglas also carried telegrams from Simon 
Cameron, Secretary of War, to governors of states notifying them of 
the number of troops they would be expected to furnish. Some replies 
were dispatched the same day; others a day or two later.* 


From Governor Oliver P. Morton, April 15: 


On behalf of the State of Indiana I tender to you for the defense of 
the nation and to uphold the authority of the Government 10,000 
men. . 


From Governor William Dennison, April 15: 


Your dispatch calling on Ohio for thirteen regiments is just re- 
ceived and will be promptly responded to by this State. 


From Zachariah Chandler, United States Senator from Michigan, 
April 17: 
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There is but one sentiment here. We will furnish you with the regi- 
ments in thirty days if you want them, and 50,000 men if you need 
them. General Cass subscribed $3,000 to equip the regiments. There 
are no sympathizers here worth hunting, and if there were, our popu- 
lation would diminish to the extent of their numbers forthwith. 


From Governor John A. Andrew of Massachusetts, April 17: 


Two of our regiments will start this afternoon—one for Washing- 
ton, the other for Fort Monroe; a third will be dispatched tomorrow, 
and the fourth before the end of the week. 


From Richard Yates, Governor of Illinois, and other state officers, 
April 17: 


The Governor’s call was published on yesterday and he has already 
received the tender of forty companies. . . . Our people burn with 
patriotism and all parties show the same alacrity to stand by the Gov- 
ernment and the laws of the country. 


From Governor Samuel J. Kirkwood of Iowa, April 18: 

Present indications are that more than enough companies for one 
regiment will be offered. . . . Please assure the President that the 
people and the Executive of Iowa will stand by him unflinchingly. 
Ten days ago we had two parties in this State; today we have but one, 


and that one is for the Constitution and Union unconditionally. 


Replies from the governors of the border states and of the Southern 
states which had not yet seceded were of different tenor. 


Beriah Magoffin, Governor of Kentucky, wired on April 15:° 


I say emphatically Kentucky will furnish no troops for the wicked 
purpose of subduing her sister Southern States. 


John W. Ellis, Governor of North Carolina, on the same day: 


I regard the levy of troops made by the Administration for the 
purpose of subjugating the States of the South as in violation of the 
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Constitution and a gross usurpation of power. I can be no party to this 
wicked violation of the laws of the country and to this war upon the 
liberties of a free people. You can get no troops from North Carolina. © 


From Governor John Letcher, April 16: 


The militia of Virginia will not be furnished to the powers at Wash- 
ington for any such use or purpose as they have in view. Your object 
is to subjugate the Southern States, and a requisition made upon me 
for such an object . . . will not be complied with. You have chosen 
to inaugurate civil war, and having done so, we will meet it in a 
spirit as determined as the Administration has exhibited toward the 


South. 
From Governor Isham G. Harris, April 17: 


Tennessee will not furnish a single man for purpose of coercion, 
but 50,000, if necessary, for the defense of our rights and those of 
our Southern brethren. 


And from Claiborne Fox Jackson, Governor of Missouri, April 17: 


Your requisition, in my judgment, is illegal, unconstitutional, and 
revolutionary in its object, inhuman and diabolical, and cannot be 
complied with. Not one man will the State of Missouri furnish to carry 
on any such unholy crusade. 


To the Confederate Secretary of War, Leroy P. Walker, Southern 
governors and other officials responded to requisitions for troops with 
zeal and resolution. 


On April 18 Governor Joseph E. Brown of Georgia wired Walker at 
Montgomery:* 


I will have the 8,000 troops in readiness very soon. I have a divi- 
sion of volunteers nearly organized. 


The same day Governor Francis W. Pickens promised: 


Call for 5,000 more men will be responded to. South Carolina will 
always answer to the first tap of the drum. 
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M.S. Perry, of Florida, followed the next day: 


I am engaged in raising the 1,500 troops called for, and will hurry 
them up. 


On April 23 John J. Pettus, of Mississippi, acknowledged a requisition 
of two regiments with one curt sentence: 


“Will be promptly responded to.” 


III 
Although editors could print only a fraction of the dispatches that 
flowed over their desks, the greatest story in the country’s history— 
the story of the gigantic response of the people to the cry of “To 
Arms!”’—kept typesetters at their cases and flat-bed presses banging 
out newspapers day and night:' 


Decatur, ILL., April 16—The war news creates great excitement 
here. A large and enthusiastic meeting was held last night. Several 
speeches were made by prominent men of all parties in favor of up- 
holding the Government in maintaining the Constitution and enforc- 
ing the laws. Today the Hon. Dick Oglesby is beating up recruits. 
Quite a number have already volunteered. .. . 

Bur incTon, Iowa, April 16— . . . Political distinctions are for- 
gotten in the unanimous desire to support and sustain the Government. 
A muster roll is now open. The several companies of Iowa volunteers, 
who have tendered their services to the Government, are ordered to 
hand in the rolls of their companies, with the names of all the members 
who are willing to respond promptly to the orders of the Governor, to 
march as occasion may require... . 

MitwavkEE, Wis., April 16—An immense meeting was held at 
the Chamber of Commerce last night. Men of all parties participated 
and the excitement was very great. The feeling is unanimous for assert- 
ing the authority of the Government, and crowds of men are offering 
their services to the Adjutant General. Three Volunteer Rifle Com- 
panies were formed yesterday. . . . 

Detroit, Micu., April 16—At an informal meeting of citizens to- 
day, at which Gov. Blair was present, it was resolved, in order to ex- 
pedite the equipment of the troops required from Michigan, to raise 
$100,000 by private subscription. A large portion of the amount was 
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subscribed on the spot, and the balance will be raised immedi- 
BLELY. “¢ wte 

CINCINNATI, Onto, April 16— . .. The merchants have stopped © 
shipping goods to the South... . 


In New York City the New York East Methodist Conference opened 


with a prayer:* 


Grant, O God, that all the efforts now being made to overthrow re- 
bellion in our distracted country may be met with every success. Let 
the forces that have risen against our Government, and Thy law, be 
scattered to the winds, and may no enemies be allowed to prevail 
against us. Grant, O God, that those who have aimed at the very heart 
of the republic may be overthrown. We ask Thee to bring these men to 
destruction, and wipe them from the face of the country! 


From the South came dispatches showing equally fervent loyalty to the 
Confederacy:° 


PapucaH, Ky., April 16—A meeting irrespective of party, J. B. 
Husbands presiding, adopted resolutions recommending the Governor 
immediately to convene the Legislature; that we are with the South in 
interest and action; that the Governor be requested to issue a proc- 
lamation for a Convention at Frankfort at an early day as practicable 
to consider the position and future destiny of Kentucky; calling on the 
people of Kentucky to ignore party feelings and oppose to the last ex- 
tremity the coercive and fratricidal policy of the Executive. .. . 

Mempuis, TENN., April 16—Memphis is out of the Union. There 
are no Union men here. . 

New OrteAns, La., April 16— .. . Lincoln’s war proclamation 
was received with no astonishment. Everybody is highly pleased and 
the people are resolved to maintain their position at all hazards. Two 
more volunteer companies left today for Pensacola, and the rest will 
probably remain to defend the city. Volunteer regiments are forming 
throughout the state... . 

Montcome_ry, Aua., April 16—The people here are delighted that 
the uncertainty is at an end, and that we are now entirely justified in 
driving the invaders from our soil. No one feels a particle of doubt as 
to the result, and the only regret is that President Lincoln does not head 
the expedition. 
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The Cabinet were in council this forenoon, Mr. Lincoln’s procla- 
mation was read amid bursts of laughter. .. . 

Ricumonp, VA., April 16—The Richmond Whig hauled down the 
Stars and Stripes this afternoon, and ran up the flag of Virginia. 


Next day Virginia took the fateful step. In Richmond now was John 
Beauchamp Jones, editor of the prosecessionist Southern Monitor of 
Philadelphia, who had escaped from the City of Brotherly Love only 
hours before an angry mob appeared with rope in hand and murder in 
mind. For a quarter of a century Jones had championed the cause of 
the South, living for this moment:” 


April 17th—This was a memorable day. When we assembled at 
Metropolitan Hall, it could be easily perceived that we were on the 
threshold of momentous events. All other subjects, except that of a new 
political organization of the State, seemed to be momentarily delayed, 
as if awaiting action elsewhere. And this plan of political organization 
filled me with alarm, for I apprehended it would result in a new conflict 
between the old parties—Whig and Democrat. The ingenious discus- 
sion of this subject was probably a device of the Unionists, two or 
three of them having obtained seats in the Revolutionary Convention. I 
knew the ineradicable instincts of Virginia politicians, and their in- 
veterate habit of public speaking, and knew there were well-grounded 
fears that we should be launched and lost in an illimitable sea of argu- 
ment, when the business was Revolution, and death to the coming in- 
vader. Besides, I saw no hope of unanimity if the old party distinctions 
and designations were not submerged forever. 

These fears, however, were groundless. The Union had received its 
blessure mortelle, and no power this side of the Potomac could save 
it. . . . Lieut.-Gov. Montague came in and announced the passage of 
the ordinance. . . . This was succeeded by a moment too thrilling for 
utterance, but was followed by tears of gladness and rapturous ap- 
plause. Soon after, President Tyler and Gov. Wise were conducted 
arm-in-arm, and bare-headed, down the center aisle amid a din of 
cheers, while every member rose to his feet. They were led to the plat- 
form, and called upon to address the Convention. The venerable ex- 
President of the United States first rose responsive to the call, but 
remarked that the exhaustion incident to his recent incessant labors, 
and the nature of his emotions at such a momentous crisis, superadded 
to the feebleness of age, rendered him physically unable to utter what 
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he felt and thought on such an occasion. Nevertheless, he seemed to 
acquire supernatural strength as he proceeded, and . . . gave a brief | 
history of all the struggles of our race for freedom, from Magna Charta 
to the present day; and he concluded with a solemn declaration that at 
no period of our history were we engaged in a more just and holy 
effort for the maintenance of liberty and independence than at the 
present moment. The career of the dominant party at the North was but 
a series of aggressions, which fully warranted the steps we were taking 
for resistance and eternal separation; and if we performed our whole 
duty as Christians and patriots, the same benign Providence which 
favored the cause of our forefathers in the Revolution of 1776, would 
again crown our efforts with similar success. He said he might not sur- 
vive to witness the consummation of the work begun that day; but 
generations yet unborn would bless those who had the high privilege of 
being participators in it. 

He was succeeded by Gov. Wise, who . . . electrified the assembly 
by a burst of eloquence, perhaps never surpassed by mortal ora- 
tor. . . . At times the vast assembly rose involuntarily to their feet, 
and every emotion and expression of feature seemed responsive to his 
own. During his speech he alluded to the reports of the press that the 
oppressors of the North had probably seized one of his children so- 
journing in their midst. “But,” said he, “if they suppose hostages of 
my own heart’s blood will stay my hand in a contest for the mainte- 
nance of sacred rights, they are mistaken. Affection for kindred, prop- 
erty, and life itself sink into insignificance in comparison with the 
overwhelming importance of public duty in such a crisis as this. . . .” 

Hon. J. M. Mason, and many other of Virginia’s distinguished sons, 
were called upon, and delivered patriotic speeches, and finally, Gov. 
Letcher appeared upon the stage. He was loudly cheered by the very 
men who, two days before, would gladly have witnessed his execution. 
The governor spoke very briefly, merely declaring his concurrence in 
the important step that had been taken, and his honest purpose, under 
the circumstances, to discharge his whole duty as Executive of the 
State, in conformity to the will of the people and the provisions of the 
Constitution. 

Before the sine die adjournment, it was suggested that inasmuch as 
the ordinance had been passed in secret session, and it was desirable 
that the enemy should not know it before certain preparations could 
be made to avert sudden injury on the border, etc., that the fact should 
not be divulged at present. 
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IV 
Both North and South, men made personal decisions, sometimes with 
deliberation, sometimes on impulses stirred by patriotic oratory and 
martial music. The young Virginian Henry Kyd Douglas had no liking 
for secession, but he also had no doubt about his duty:” 


. . . Having gone to college in the North and to law school in Lex- 
ington, Virginia, equally intimate with fellow students on both sides of 
Mason’s and Dixon’s line, I did not believe our people would ever take 
up arms against each other. In those days Virginia boys read The 
Federalist and all the debates of the framers of our government and 
Constitution. I had no more doubt of the right of a state to secede than 
I had of the truth of the catechism. Yet I could not make myself believe 
that there could be a dissolution of the Union; perhaps because I was 
so much opposed to it. In this hopefulness I went to St. Louis, after 
the election, to begin the practice of law. I had a winter of leisure for 
thought; and wisdom came in the spring. 

When on the 17th of April 1861, Virginia passed the Ordinance of 
Secession, I had no doubt of my duty. In a week I was back on the 
Potomac. When I found my mother sewing on heavy shirts—with a 
heart doubtless heavier than I knew—I suspected for what and whom 
they were being made. In a few days I was at Harper’s Ferry, a private 
in the Shepherdstown Company, Company “B,” Second Virginia In- 
fantry. 


Another Virginian, Colonel Robert E. Lee, explained and justified his 
decision in a letter he wrote forty-eight hours after he had been offered 
a high command in the Union Army. His correspondent was his 
brother, Sydney Smith Lee, who would soon resign his commission as a 
captain in the United States Navy:” 


ARLINGTON, VircInIA, April 20, 1861 

My Dear BRoTHER SMITH: The question which was the subject of 
my earnest consultation with you on the 18th inst. has in my own mind 
been decided. After the most anxious inquiry as to the correct course 
for me to pursue, I concluded to resign, and sent in my resignation this 
morning. I wished to wait till the Ordinance of Secession should be 
acted on by the people of Virginia; but war seems to have commenced, 
and I am liable at any time to be ordered on duty which I could not 
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conscientiously perform. To save me from such a position, and to pre- 
vent the necessity of resigning under orders, I had to act at once, and 
before I could see you again on the subject, as I had wished, I am now a 
private citizen, and have no other ambition than to remain at home. 
Save in defense of my native State, I have no desire ever again to draw 
my sword. I send you my warmest love. 

Your affectionate brother, 


R. E. LEE 


S. H.M. Byers had no intention of enlisting when he decided to attend a 
patriotic mass meeting in the village of Newton, Iowa, where he lived:* 


It all came about through a confusion of names. . . . Everybody 
was there, and everybody was excited, for the war tocsin was sounding 
all over the country. A new regiment had been ordered by the governor, 
and no town was so quick in responding to the call as the village of 
Newton. We would be the very first. Drums were beating at the mass- 
meeting, fifes screaming, people shouting. There was a little pause in 
the patriotic noise, and then someone called out, “Myers to the plat- 
form!” “Myers! Myers! Myers!” echoed a hundred other voices. Mr. 
Myers never stirred, as he was no public speaker. I sat beside him near 
the aisle. Again the voices shouted “Myers! Myers!” Myers turned to 
me, laughed, and said, “They are calling you, Byers,” and fairly 
pushed me out into the aisle. A handful of the audience seeing Myers 
would not respond, did then call my own name, and both names were 
cried together. Some of the audience becoming confused called loudly 
for me. “Go on,” said Myers, half-rising and pushing me toward the 
platform. 

I was young—just twenty-two—ambitious, had just been admitted 
to the bar, and now was all on fire with the newly awakened patriotism. 
I went up to the platform and stood by the big drum. The American flag, 
the flag that had been fired on by the South, was hanging over my head. 
In a few minutes I was full of the mental champagne that comes from a 
cheering multitude. I was burning with excitement, with patriotism, 
enthusiasm, pride, and my enthusiasm lent power to the words I ut- 
tered. I don’t know why nor how, but I was moving my audience. The 
war was not begun to put down slavery, but what in the beginning had 
been an incident I felt in the end would become a cause. 

The year before I had been for many months on a plantation in 
Mississippi, and there with my own eyes had seen the horrors of 
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slavery. I had seen human beings flogged; men and women bleeding 
from an overseer’s lash. Now in my excitement I pictured it all. I re- 
called everything. “And the war, they tell us,” I cried, “is to perpetuate 
this curse!” In ten minutes after my stormy words one hundred youths 
and men, myself the first, had stepped up to the paper lying on the big 
drum and had put down our names for the war. 


No one ever succeeded in stampeding Ulysses S. Grant; yet he knew 
very well what he would do when the time came. Although he would be 
thirty-nine within a week, he wanted to make sure that his father under- 
stood his position: 


GaLENA, April 21st, 1861 
Dear FATHER: We are now in the midst of trying times when every one 
must be for or against his country, and show his colors too, by his 
every act. Having been educated for such an emergency, at the expense 
of the Government, I feel that it has upon me superior claims, such 
claims as no ordinary motives of self-interest can surmount. I do not 
wish to act hastily or unadvisedly in the matter, and as there are more 
than enough to respond to the first call of the President, I have not yet 
offered myself. I have promised, and am giving all the assistance I can 
in organizing the company whose services have been accepted from 
this place. I have promised further to go with them to the State capital, 
and if I can be of service to the Governor in organizing his state troops 
to do so. What I now ask is your approval of the course I am taking, or 
advice in the matter. A letter written this week will reach me in 
Springfield. I have not time to write to you but a hasty line, for, though 
Sunday as it is, we are all busy here. In a few minutes I shall be engaged 
in directing tailors in the style and trim of uniforms for our men. 
Whatever may have been my political opinions before, I have but 
one sentiment now. That is, we have a Government, and laws and a flag, 
and they must all be sustained. There are but two parties now, traitors 
and patriots, and I want hereafter to be ranked with the latter, and I 
trust, the stronger party. I do not know but you may be placed in an 
awkward position, and a dangerous one pecuniarily, but costs cannot 
now be counted. My advice would be to leave where you are if you are 
not safe with the views you entertain. I would never stultify my opinion 
for the sake of a little security. ... 


Yours truly, 
U. S. Grant 
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William G. Stevenson, a young Kentucky-born New Yorker who had 
established a small business near Jeffersonville, Arkansas, early in 
1861 enlisted to save his skin. As soon as the war broke out, Stevenson — 
was taken before a local vigilance committee as a Northerner and sus- 
pected abolitionist. Escaping from his inquisitors, he immediately 
struck out for the North. At Memphis, Tennessee, he was appre- 
hended:* 


As the St. Francis touched the wharf on the morning of the 19th of 
April . . . I stepped upon the landing; meaning to look over the state 
of things in the city, and see if I could get out of it in the direction of 
Nashville, where I had friends who, I thought, would aid me home- 
ward. 

But I had not left the wharf when a “blue jacket,” the sobriquet of 
the military policemen that then guarded the city, stepped up and said, 
“T see you are a stranger.” “Yes, sir.” “I have some business with you. 
You will please walk with me, sir.” To my expression of astonishment, 
which was real, he replied, “You answer the description very well, sir. 
The Committee of Public Safety wish to see you, come along.” As it was 
useless to parley, | walked with him, and was soon ushered into the 
presence of that body... . 

They questioned me as to my home, political opinions, and desti- 
nation, and received such answers as I thought it wise to give. Where- 
upon they confronted me, to my amazement, with a member of the 
Vigilance Committee which had tried me at Jeffersonville, one hun- 
dred and twenty miles distant, thirty hours before. I was amazed, be- 
cause I did not imagine that any one of their number could have 
reached Memphis before me. He had ridden after me the night of my 
escape, and when | stopped for breakfast, he had passed on to Helena, 
and taking an earlier up-river boat, had reached Memphis some hours 
in advance of the St. Francis; long enough before me to post the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety as to my person and story when before his 
committee. Even with this swift witness against me, they were unable to 
establish any crime, and after consultation, they told me I could retire. 
I was immediately followed by the policeman, who handed me a letter 
written by the chairman, suggesting that I would do well to go directly 
to a certain recruiting office, where young men were enlisting under the 
Provisional Government of Tennessee, and where I would find it to my 
interest to volunteer, adding, substantially, as follows: “Several mem- 
bers of the committee think if you do not see fit to follow this advice, 
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you will probably stretch hemp instead of leaving Memphis; as they 
can not be responsible for the acts of an infuriated mob, who may hear 
that you came from the North.” I was allowed no time for reflection, as 
the policeman stood waiting, he said, “to show me the way.” I now saw 
at a glance, that the military power of the city had resolved to compel 
me to volunteer, and in my friendlessness I could think of no way to 
escape the cruel and dread necessity. 

Still the hope remained that perhaps I might make a partial promise, 
and ask time, and yet elude the vigilance of the authorities. As the 
M. P. grew impatient, and at length imperious, showing that he well 
knew that he had me in his power, I walked on to avoid the crowd 
which was beginning to gather, and soon reached the recruiting station. 
I saw, the moment I was inside, that the only door was guarded by 
bayonets, crossed in the hands of determined men. The Blue Jacket, in 
a private conversation with the recruiting officer, soon gave him my 
status; when, turning to me, the officer said, with the air of a man who 
expects to carry his point, “Well, young man, I learn you have come to 
volunteer; glad to see you—good company,” &c. 

To which I replied, “I was advised to call and look at the matter, and 
will take some time to consider, if you please.” 

“No need of time, sir—no time to be lost; here is the roll—enter 
your name, put on the uniform, and then you can pass out,” with a 
glance of his eye at the policeman and the crossed bayonets, which 
meant plainly enough, “You do not go out before.” 

To my suggestion that I had a horse on the boat which I must see 
about, he replied very promptly, “That could all be done when this 
business was through.” 

The meshes of their cursed net were around me, and there was no 
release; and with as good grace as I could assume, I wrote my name, 
and thus I volunteered! 


The attack on Sumter found Major Thomas Jonathan Jackson, gradu- 
ate of West Point, veteran of the Mexican War, professor of artillery 
tactics and natural philosophy at the Virginia Military Institute since 
1852, torn between two duties. It was his professional responsibility to 
prepare the cadet corps for service; but his Presbyterian conscience 
demanded that he participate in the meetings and services of the Pres- 
bytery of Lexington, then in session. Before the session ended, word 
came from the Governor of Virginia that the more advanced cadets 
would soon be wanted as drillmasters, but Jackson hoped that the call 
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would not come until he could spend a quiet Sabbath in the church that 
was so large a part of his life. The hope, as Mrs. Jackson related, would 
not be realized:"° 


About the dawn of that Sabbath morning, April 21st, our door-bell 
rang, and the order came that Major Jackson should bring the cadets to 
Richmond immediately. Without waiting for breakfast, he repaired at 
once to the Institute, to make arrangements as speedily as possible for 
marching, but finding that several hours of preparation would neces- 
sarily be required, he appointed the hour for starting at one o’clock 
p.M. He sent a message to his pastor, Dr. White, requesting him to 
come to the barracks and offer a prayer with the command before its 
departure. All the morning he was engaged at the Institute, allowing 
himself only a short time to return to his home about eleven o’clock, 
when he took a hurried breakfast, and completed a few necessary 
preparations for his journey. Then, in the privacy of our chamber, he 
took his Bible and read that beautiful chapter in Corinthians be- 
ginning with the sublime hope of the resurrection—*F or we know that 
if our earthly house of this tabernacle be dissolved, we have a building 
of God, a house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens”; and 
then, kneeling down, he committed himself and her whom he loved to 
the protecting care of his Father in heaven... . 

When Dr. White went to the Institute to hold the short religious 
service which Major Jackson requested, the latter told him the command 
would march precisely at one o’clock, and the minister, knowing his 
punctuality, made it a point to close the service at a quarter before 
one. Everything was then in readiness, and after waiting a few mo- 
ments an officer approached Major Jackson and said: “Major, every- 
thing is now ready. May we not set out?” The only reply he made was 
to point to the dial-plate of the barracks clock, and not until the hand 
pointed to the hour of one was his voice heard to ring out the order, 
“Forward, march!” 


In St. Louis, William Tecumseh Sherman, a former Regular Army 
officer who had recently headed the Louisiana State Military Academy, 
decided that this was a war for others to fight. He described the thought- 
less rebuff that threw him into a prolonged sulk:" 


I must have reached Washington about the 10th of March [1861]. I 
found my brother there, just appointed Senator, in place of Mr. Chase, 
who was in the cabinet, and I have no doubt my opinions, thoughts, and 
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feelings, wrought up by the events in Louisiana, seemed to him gloomy 
and extravagant. About Washington I saw but few signs of prepa- 
ration, though the Southern Senators and Representatives were daily 
sounding their threats on the floors of Congress, and were publicly 
withdrawing to join the Confederate Congress at Montgomery. 

One day, John Sherman took me with him to see Mr, Lincoln... . 
We found the room full of people, and Mr. Lincoln sat at the end of the 
table, talking with three or four gentlemen, who soon left. John walked 
up, shook hands, and took a chair near him, holding in his hand some 
papers referring to minor appointments in the State of Ohio, which 
formed the subject of conversation. Mr. Lincoln took the papers, said 
he would refer them to the proper heads of departments, and would be 
glad to make the appointments asked for, if not already promised. 
John then turned to me, and said, “Mr. President, this is my brother, 
Colonel Sherman, who is just up from Louisiana, he may give you 
some information you want.” “Ah!” said Mr. Lincoln, “how are they 
getting along down there?” I said, “They think they are getting along 
swimmingly—they are preparing for war.” “Oh, well!” said he, “I 
guess we'll manage to keep house.” I was silenced, said no more to 
him, and we soon left. I was sadly disappointed, and remember that I 
broke out on John, damning the politicians generally, saying, “You 
have got things in a hell of a fix, and you may get them out as you best 
can,” adding that the country was sleeping on a volcano that might 
burst forth at any minute, but that I was going to St. Louis to take care 
of my family, and would have no more to do with it.... 


A Missourian, destined to become one of the most illustrious sons of 
the middle border, could tell his story with good humor. His occupation 
then was steamboat pilot; his name, Sam Clemens:* 


I was visiting in a small town where my boyhood had been spent— 
Hannibal, Marion County. Several of us got together in a secret place 
by night and formed ourselves into a military company. One Tom Ly- 
man, a young fellow of a good deal of spirit but of no military experi- 
ence, was made captain; I was made second lieutenant. We had no 
first lieutenant; I do not know why; it was long ago. There were 
fifteen of us. By the advice of an innocent connected with the organi- 
zation we called ourselves the Marion Rangers. I do not remember that 
any one found fault with the name. I did not; I thought it sounded 
quite well. The young fellow who proposed this title was perhaps a fair 
sample of the kind of stuff we were made of. He was young, ignorant, 
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good-natured, well-meaning, trivial, full of romance, and given to read- 

ing chivalric novels and singing forlorn love-ditties. He had some. 
pathetic little nickel-plated aristocratic instincts, and detested his 

name, which was Dunlap; detested it, partly because it was nearly as 

common in that region as Smith, but mainly because it had a plebeian 

sound to his ear. So he tried to ennoble it by writing it in this way: 

eUniape “es 

That is one sample of us. Another was Ed Stevens, son of the town 
jeweler—trim-built, handsome, graceful, neat as a cat; bright, edu- 
cated, but given over entirely to fun. There was nothing serious in life 
to him. As far as he was concerned, this military expedition of ours was 
simply a holiday. I should say that about half of us looked upon it in the 
same way; not consciously, perhaps, but unconsciously. We did not 
think; we were not capable of it. As for myself, I was full of unreason- 
ing joy to be done with turning out of bed at midnight and four in the 
morning for a while; grateful to have a change, new scenes, new 
occupations, a new interest. In my thoughts that was as far as I went; 
I did not go into the details; as a rule, one doesn’t at twenty-four. 

Another sample was Smith, the blacksmith’s apprentice. This vast 
donkey had some pluck, of a slow and sluggish nature, but a soft heart; 
at one time he would knock a horse down for some impropriety, and at 
another he would get homesick and cry. However, he had one ultimate 
credit to his account which some of us hadn’t; he stuck to the war, 
and was killed in battle at last. 

Jo Bowers, another sample, was a huge, good-natured, flax-headed 
lubber; lazy, sentimental, full of harmless brag, a grumbler by nature; 
an experienced, industrious, ambitious, and often quite picturesque 
liar, and yet not a successful one, for he had had no intelligent training, 
but was allowed to come up just any way. This life was serious enough 
to him, and seldom satisfactory. But he was a good fellow, anyway, and 
the boys all liked him. He was made orderly sergeant; Stevens was 
made corporal. 

These samples will answer—and they are quite fair ones. Well, this 
herd of cattle started for the war. What could you expect of them? They 
did as well as they knew how; but, really, what was justly to be ex- 
pected of them? Nothing, I should say. That is what they did. 


= 
While raw volunteers drew uniforms and stumbled through the manual 
of arms, military organizations already in existence were mobilized and 
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started on their way to strategic points. One of the first to receive its 
orders was the Sixth Massachusetts, which entrained for Washington 
on the evening of April 17. On the morning of the nineteenth the long 
train carrying the troops pulled into the Philadelphia and Baltimore 
Railroad station in Baltimore. From that station their cars would have 
to be drawn by horses to the Baltimore and Ohio station, more than a 
mile distant. 

Baltimore contained thousands of Southern sympathizers. On the 
afternoon of the eighteenth a pro-secession crowd threatened Regulars 
and Pennsylvania volunteers as they changed stations. The Sixth Mas- 
sachusetts expected trouble—and found it. John W. Hanson, chap- 
lain of the regiment and its historian, told the story:” 


Orders were . . . given to the band, to confine their music to tunes 
that would not be likely to give offence, especially avoiding the popu- 
lar air, “Dixie.’’ Quartermaster Munroe distributed twenty rounds of 
ball cartridges; and Col. Jones went through the cars, issuing an or- 
der, that the regiment should march across Baltimore in column of 
sections. The regiment here loaded and capped their rifles. As soon as 
the cars reached the station, the engine was unshackled, horses were 
hitched to the cars, and they were drawn rapidly away... . 

Some slight demonstrations were made on one or two of the cars con- 
taining the fifth and sixth companies; but nothing like an attack was 
made until the seventh car started. . . . It was attacked by clubs, 
paving-stones, and other missiles. The men were very anxious to fire on 
their assailants; but Maj. Watson forbade them, until they should be 
attacked by fire-arms. One or two soldiers were wounded by paving- 
stones and bricks; and at length one man’s thumb was shot, when, 
holding the wounded hand up to the major, he asked leave to fire in 
return. Orders were then given to lie on the bottom of the car and load, 
and rising, to fire from the windows at will. These orders were promptly 
obeyed. . . . Moving with as much rapidity as possible, and re- 
ceiving an occasional musket or pistol shot, or a shower of rocks and 
bricks, the car reached the main body of the regiment. .. . 


The four companies that remained at the Philadelphia and Baltimore 
station soon discovered that they could not proceed by car; too many 
rails had been torn up, too many barricades erected. The troops 
formed to march to the Baltimore and Ohio station. Meanwhile, the 
mob had grown. Hanson sensed the impending danger: 
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Capt. Follansbee . . . took the command. There were but about 
two hundred and twenty in the column; and the mob soon reached ten 


thousand, at least. The air was filled with yells, oaths, taunts, all sorts 


of missiles, and soon pistol and musket shots; and Capt. Follansbee 
gave the order to fire at will. But few of the crowd were on the front of 
the column, but they pressed on the flank and rear more and more 
furiously. At one of the bridges in Pratt Street, a formidable barricade, 
with cannon to sweep the streets, not quite ready for service, had been 
arranged. Here the mob supposed that the column would be obliged to 
halt; but Capt. Follansbee ordered his command to scale the barricade. 
Before the ruffians could follow over the bridge, or run around to inter- 
cept them, the soldiers had succeeded in getting quite a distance up 
Pratt Street. . . . Cheers for “Jeff Davis,” and for “South Carolina, 
and the South;” all sorts of insulting language,—such as “Dig your 
graves!” —‘“You can pray, but you cannot fight!” and the like,—were 
heard; but the little battalion went steadily ahead, with no thought of 
turning back. 

As the gallant detachment passed along Pratt Street, pistols and 
guns were fired at them from the windows and doors of stores and 
houses; and our boys, getting a little accustomed to the strange circum- 
stances in which they were placed, loaded their guns as they marched, 
dragging them between their feet, and, whenever they saw a hostile 
demonstration, they took as good aim as they could, and fired. There 
was no platoon firing whatever. At one place, at an upper window, a 
man was in the act of firing, when a rifle ball suggested to him the 
propriety of desisting, and he came headlong to the sidewalk. And thus 
the men, whose rare good fortune it was to contribute the first in- 
stalment of blood to pay the price of our redemption, hurried along 
their way. They were hampered by their orders to fire as little as pos- 
sible; they were anxious to get to the capital, even then supposed to be 
in danger; they were separated from the larger part of the regiment, 
and knew not where their comrades were; and thus assaulted on each 
side, and by all sorts of weapons and missiles, they kept on their way, 
loading and firing at will, marching the entire distance,—a mile and a 
half,—bearing several of their wounded with them, and reached the 
station, and joined the rest of the regiment. 


Yet their destination offered no safety. The mob engulfed the cars. 
Hanson continued: 


a 
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Seeing the train about to start, the mob ran on ahead, and placed 
telegraph poles, anchors, etc., on the track. The train moved a short 
distance and stopped; a rail had been removed; it was replaced, and 
the cars went on; stopped again, the road was repaired, and the train 
went on again; stopped again, and the conductor reported to the colonel 
that it was impossible to proceed, that the regiment must march to 
Washington. Col. Jones replied, “We are ticketed through, and are 
going in these cars. If you or the engineer cannot run the train, we have 
plenty of men who can. If you need protection or assistance, you shall 
have it; but we go through.” 

The crowd went on for some miles out, as far as Jackson Bridge, near 
Chinkapin Hill, and the police followed, removing obstructions; and at 
several places shots were exchanged. At length, they reached the Relay 
House, where the double track ended, and where they waited two hours 
—and long hours they were—for a train from Washington that had the 
right of way; and at length started again, reaching Washington late in 
the afternoon. 


VI 
Thus the Sixth Massachusetts made its way through Baltimore, though 
barely. Other Northern regiments—the Eighth Massachusetts, the 
Seventh New York, the First Rhode Island—were routed around the 
secession-ridden city, traveling by water, foot, and finally rail to 
the Capital. In Washington, days dragged. Southern sympathizers 
became bold. John G. Nicolay watched the nerves of a harried Presi- 
dent approach the breaking point:” 


Washington took on the aspect of a city under siege. The supplies of 
flour and grain in the Georgetown mills were seized. Business was 
suspended, stores were closed and locked, the streets remained empty 
save for hurrying patrols. At the first news of burned railroad bridges 
and attacks on troops, all transient dwellers in Washington wanted to 
go home—and the desire was not lessened by a rumor that every able- 
bodied male might be impressed for the town’s defense. On Monday the 
22nd several hundred clerks in the government departments gave way 
to their southern sympathies and resigned their offices. Certain military 
and naval officers did likewise. One was Commodore Franklin Bu- 
chanan, who turned over the Washington Navy Yard with its ships and 
stores and priceless machinery to Commodore Dahlgren and departed, 
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leaving him with scarcely enough marines to keep watch against 
possible incendiaries. Another was Captain John B. Magruder, who 
commanded a battery upon which General Scott had placed much 
reliance for the defense of the city. No case of desertion gave the Presi- 
dent greater pain. “Only three days ago,” he said, “Magruder came 
voluntarily to me in this room, and with his own lips, and in my pres- 
ence, repeated over and over again, his asseverations and protes- 


tations of loyalty.” 
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APPROACHES TO WASHINGTON 
From Lossing, Pictorial History of the Civil War 


The President had his emotions well under control. In the presence 
of others he gave little sign of the anxiety he was enduring, but on the 
23rd, one of the days of darkest gloom, after the business of the day 
was over and he thought himself alone, one of the White House staff, 
passing the open door of the Executive Office, saw him pacing the floor, 
then pause and look wistfully out of the window in the direction from 
which help was expected, and heard him exclaim: “Why don’t they 
come? Why don’t they come!” Next day, when they still had not come, 
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and he was talking to the wounded men of the Sixth Massachusetts, he 
spoke with an irony that only the intensest feeling could wring from 
him: “I begin to believe that there is no North. The Seventh Regiment 
is a myth. Rhode Island is another. You are the only real thing.” 


Two days later the Seventh New York reached Washington. To Nicolay 
and Hay, writing a quarter of a century later, the regiment’s arrival re- 
mained an epochal event:™ 


Those who were in the Federal capital on that Thursday, April 25, 
will never, during their lives, forget the event. . . . As soon as the 
arrival was known, an immense crowd gathered at the depot to obtain 
ocular evidence that relief had at length reached the city. Promptly 
debarking and forming, the Seventh marched up Pennsylvania Avenue 
to the White House. As they passed up the magnificent street, with their 
well-formed ranks, their exact military step, their soldierly bearing, 
their gayly floating flags, and the inspiring music of their splendid 
regimental band, they seemed to sweep all thought of danger and all 
taint of treason out of that great national thoroughfare and out of 
every human heart in the Federal city. The presence of this single 
regiment seemed to turn the scales of fate. Cheer upon cheer greeted 
them, windows were thrown up, houses opened, the population came 
forth upon the streets as for a holiday. It was an epoch in American 
history. For the first time, the combined spirit and power of Liberty 
entered the nation’s capital. 


One of the regiments which poured into Washington once the dam 
broke was the Eleventh New York, the Fire Zouaves, commanded by 
Elmer Ellsworth, a twenty-four-year-old colonel who had brought a 
Chicago drill company to a spectacular state of proficiency and had 
then studied law in Lincoln’s Springfield office. John Hay filled a page 
in his diary with a picture of Ellsworth and his men as they occupied an 
improvised bivouac in Washington:™ 


In the afternoon we went up to see Ellsworth’s Zouave Firemen. 
They are the largest, sturdiest, and physically the most magnificent men 
I ever saw collected together. They played over the sward like kittens, 
lithe and agile in their strength. 

Ellsworth has been intensely disgusted at the wild yarns afloat about 
them which are, for the most part, utterly untrue. A few graceless ras- 
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cals have been caught in various lapses. These are in irons. One hor- 
rible story which has been terrifying all the maiden antiques of the 
city for several days, has the element of horror pretty well eliminated — 
today, by the injured fair, who proves a most yielding seducee, offer- 
ing to settle the matter for 25 dollars. Other yarns are due to the 
restless brains of the press-gang. 

The youthful Colonel formed his men in a hollow square, and made a 
great speech at them. There was more commonsense, dramatic power, 
tact, energy, & that eloquence that naturally flowers into deeds in le 
petit Colonel’s fifteen-minute harangue than in all the speeches that 
stripped the plumes from our unfortunate ensign in the spread-eagle 
days of the Congress that has flitted. He spoke to them as men. Made 
them proud in their good name; spoke bitterly & witheringly of the 
disgrace of the recreant; contrasted with cutting emphasis which his 
men delighted in, the enlistment of the dandy regiment for thirty days, 
with theirs for the war; spoke solemnly & impressively of the disgrace 
of expulsion; roused them to wild enthusiasm by announcing that he 
had heard of one officer who treated his men with less consideration 
than himself and that, if on inquiry the rumour proved true, he would 
strip him & send him home in irons. The men yelled with delight, 
clapped their hands, & shouted “Bully for you.” He closed with wonder- 
ful tact and dramatic spirit by saying, ““Now laddies, if anyone of you 
wants to go home, he had better sneak around the back alleys, crawl 
over fences, and get out of sight before we see him,” which got them 
again. He must have run with this crowd sometime in his varied career. 
He knows them and handles them so perfectly. 


VII 
In Montgomery, Jefferson Davis likewise lived through hours of severe 
disappointment. Years afterward he still tried to indict Mr. Lincoln 
for acts that crippled the Confederate war effort:” 


Already the Northern officer in charge had evacuated Harper’s 
Ferry, after having attempted to destroy the public buildings there. His 
report says: “I gave the order to apply the torch. In three minutes or 
less, both of the arsenal buildings, containing nearly fifteen thousand 
stand of arms, together with the carpenter’s shop, which was at the 
upper end of a long and connected series of workshops of the armory 
proper, were in a blaze. There is every reason for believing the de- 
struction was complete.”’ Mr. Simon Cameron, the Secretary of War, on 
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April 22d replied to his report in these words: “I am directed by the 
President of the United States to communicate to you, and through 
you to the officers and men under your command at Harper’s Ferry 
Armory, the approbation of the Government of your and their judicious 
conduct there, and to tender you and them the thanks of the Government 
for the same.” At the same time the ship-yard at Norfolk was aban- 
doned after an attempt to destroy it. About midnight of April 20th, a 
fire was started in the yard, which continued to increase, and before 
daylight the work of destruction extended to two immense ship-houses, 
one of which contained the entire frame of a seventy-four-gun ship, and 
to the long ranges of stores and offices on each side of the entrance. The 
great ship Pennsylvania was burned, and the frigates Merrimac and 
Columbus, and the Delaware, Raritan, Plymouth, and Germantown 
were sunk. A vast amount of machinery, valuable engines, small-arms, 
and chronometers, was broken up and rendered entirely useless. The 
value of the property destroyed was estimated at several millions of 
dollars. 

This property thus destroyed had been accumulated and constructed 
with laborious care and skillful ingenuity during a course of years to 
fulfill one of the objects of the Constitution, which was expressed in 
these words, “To provide for the common defense” (see Preamble of 
the Constitution). It had belonged to all the States in common, and to 
each one equally with the others. If the Confederate States were still 
members of the Union, as the President of the United States asserted, 
where can he find a justification of these acts? 

In explanation of his policy to the Commissioners sent to him by the 
Virginia State Convention, he said, referring to his inaugural ad- 
dress, “‘As I then and therein said, I now repeat, the power confided in 
me will be used to hold, occupy, and possess property and places be- 
longing to the Government.” Yet he tendered the thanks of the Govern- 
ment to those who applied the torch to destroy this property belong- 
ing, as he regarded it, to the Government. 

How unreasonable, how blind with rage must have been that ad- 
ministration of affairs which so quickly brought the Government to the 
necessity of destroying its own means of defense in order, as it publicly 
declared, “to maintain its life”! It would seem as if the passions that 
rule the savage had taken possession of the authorities at the United 
States capital! In the conflagrations of vast structures, the wanton 
destruction of public property, and still more in the issue of lettres de 
cachet by the Secretary of State, who boasted of the power of his little 
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bell over the personal liberties of the citizen, the people saw, or might 
have seen, the rapid strides toward despotism made under the mask 
of preserving the Union. Yet these and similar measures were toler- 
ated because the sectional hate dominated in the Northern States over 
the higher motives of constitutional and moral obligation. 


COM ACR TERMS 


“TT WAS A PANIC, 
ALL AT ONCE” 


jeans THE SPRING of 1861 many Americans had never seen a 
soldier in uniform; now armed men were everywhere. North and South, 
state militia, dazzled by the flashy troops of Napoleon III, dressed like 
the Zouaves of Algeria in baggy red trousers, white or yellow gaiters, 
short blue embroidered jackets and red fezzes with long blue tassels. 
The Thirty-ninth New York Infantry—the Garibaldi Guards—adopted 
the dress of Italian Bersaglieri, including the plumed hat; and the 
Seventy-ninth New York were Highlanders in Scottish sporrans and 
kilts. The Second Wisconsin were smartly uniformed in gray—to their 
sorrow, when Union troops fired on them in battle—and Confederate 
generals like Joe Johnston, Beauregard and Jackson often appeared 
in the old blue uniforms of their Regular Army days. On April 23, 
1861, Secretary of War Cameron specified as the regulation Union 
uniform dark-blue flannel sack coat, light-blue kersey trousers, flannel 
shirt, forage cap, bootees and stockings, but Cameron issued an empty 
order until combat taught the ninety-day boys that peacock feathers 
were not the wisest garb where bullets whizzed. About the same time, 
the Confederate gray became official, but many Southern regiments 
clung to the smart blue uniforms in which they had already invested. 

With bands playing, the boys gathered at county seats; here, usually, 
they were herded in pairs into a room where a doctor yelped “Strip!” 
looked them over like horses up for sale and told them to sign a paper; 
and so, within a few minutes, they lost their status as civilians. Moth- 
ers, wives and sweethearts wept and embraced. Fathers shook hands, 
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and little brothers gazed in envy. Then by rail, steamer and on foot Reb 
and Yank journeyed to their state capitals. 

In Richmond and Washington, the war departments struggled with 
the job of organizing the volunteers into armies. The regulation fire- 
arm of the U. S. infantry in 1861 was the muzzle-loading Springfield 
Model 1855, caliber .58, with a rear sight marked for ranges of 100, 
200, 300 and 400 yards and an elevating leaf sight for ranges from 
500 to 800 yards. When the arsenal at Harpers Ferry was destroyed, 
many of the Army’s Model 1855 Springfields were lost. The only arse- 
nal equipped to make them, in Springfield, Massachusetts, had produc- 
tion schedules still geared to a country at peace. Outmoded firearms 
were substituted—the old Springfield Model 1842, caliber .69, a 
smoothbore that could hit only by luck at ranges over 200 yards; the 
Model 1841, caliber .54, renowned as the “Yager” or “Mississippi” 
rifle used in the Mexican War; and even flintlocks. Union and Con- 
federate agents scoured Europe for weapons. English caliber .577 
Enfields—popularly called “Tower muskets” because English inspec- 
tors stamped them at the Tower of London—were much in demand. 
New York State in early 1861 bought 20,000 Enfields for its state 
troops; the Confederate government, with a chance to rush in Enfields 
before the blockade clamped down, was content to purchase 10,000! 


I 

North and South, each government moved first to protect its capital. 
Regiments raised in New England and the East were called to Wash- 
ington. The city was soon ringed with camps. With equal celerity the 
Confederate authorities sent troops to the vicinity of Manassas Junc- 
tion, thirty miles southwest of the Federal capital, where they threatened 
Washington at the same time they screened Richmond. Another Con- 
federate force seized Harpers Ferry, also a threat to Washington, while 
a third was assembled on the Peninsula between the York and James 
rivers to thwart a possible advance against Richmond from that di- 
rection. 

With its forces in the East thus deployed, the South could afford to 
wait. The North could not. Only by military victory could the Union be 
restored. This was the logic of the situation; this was the demand of an 
aroused people. 

Another problem plagued Washington. In the spring of 1861 the na- 
tional capital was without defenses except for old Fort Washington on 
the Potomac twelve miles below the city. A strip of land on the Virginia 
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side of the river became a necessity to stave off rebel attack. Princi- 
pally for this reason Winfield Scott, though apprehensive of “the im- 
patience of our patriotic and loyal Union friends” who were urging 
“instant and vigorous action” regardless of consequences, ordered the 
first advance of the war—the occupation of Alexandria, Virginia. 
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From Lossing, Pictorial History of the Civil War 


At two o’clock on the moonlit morning of May 24, three regiments 
crossed over the Aqueduct Bridge at Georgetown; four moved across 
the Long Bridge at Washington. Elmer Ellsworth’s Fire Zowaves—the 
Eleventh New York—came down river by steamer. The Confederate 
commander, warned of the approach of the enemy, hurried his infantry 
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onto a waiting train as the Union advance guard entered the town. 

The occupation would have been bloodless except for an act of 
boyish bravado. Judith Brockenbrough McGuire, wife of a school prin- 
cipal, described the personal encounter which gave the war its first 
martyr:* 


Farrrax C. H., May 25.—The day of suspense is at an end. Alexan- 
dria and its environs, including, I greatly fear, our home, are in the 
hands of the enemy. Yesterday morning, at an early hour, as I was in 
my pantry, putting up refreshments for the barracks preparatory to a 
ride to Alexandria, the door was suddenly thrown open by a servant, 
looking wild with excitement, exclaiming, “Oh, madam, do you know?” 
“Know what, Henry?” “Alexandria is filled with Yankees.” “Are you 
sure, Henry?” said I, trembling in every limb. “Sure, madam! I saw 
them myself. Before I got up I heard soldiers rushing by the door; went 
out, and saw our men going to the cars.” 

“Did they get off?’ I asked, afraid to hear the answer. “Oh, yes, the 
cars went off full of them, and some marched out, and then I went to 
King Street, and saw such crowds of Yankees coming in! They came 
down the turnpike, and some came down the river; and presently I 
heard such noise and confusion, and they said they were fighting, so I 
came home as fast as I could.” 

I lost no time in seeking Mr. , who hurried out to hear the 
truth of the story. He soon met Dr. , who was bearing off one of 
the editors in his buggy. He more than confirmed Henry’s report, and 
gave an account of the tragedy at the Marshall House. Poor Jackson 
(the proprietor) had always said that the Confederate flag which 
floated from the top of his house should never be taken down but over 
his dead body. It was known that he was a devoted patriot, but his 
friends had amused themselves at this rash speech. He was sud- 
denly aroused by the noise of men rushing by his room-door, ran to the 
window, and seeing at once what was going on, he seized his gun, his 
wife trying in vain to stop him; as he reached the passage he saw 
Colonel Ellsworth coming from the third story, waving the flag. As he 
passed Jackson he said, “I have a trophy.” Jackson immediately raised 
his gun, and in an instant Ellsworth fell dead. One of the party im- 
mediately killed poor Jackson. The Federals then proceeded down the 
street, taking possession of public houses, etc. I am mortified to write 
that a party of our cavalry, thirty-five in number, was captured. It can 
scarcely be accounted for. It is said that the Federals notified the au- 
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thorities in Alexandria that they would enter the city at eight, and 
the captain was so credulous as to believe them. Poor fellow, he is now 
a prisoner, but it will be a lesson to him and to our troops generally. 
Jackson leaves a wife and children. I know the country will take care of 
them. He is the first martyr. I shudder to think how many more there 
may be. 


The North, too, had a martyr. In uncommon sorrow, Abraham Lincoln 
composed a letter:* 


Wasuincton, D. C. 
May 25, 1861 

To THE FATHER AND MOTHER OF COL. 

ELMER E. ELLSWORTH: 

My DEAR SIR AND Mapam: In the untimely loss of your noble son, 
our affliction here, is scarcely less than your own. So much of promised 
usefulness to one’s country, and of bright hopes for one’s self and 
friends, have rarely been so suddenly dashed, as in his fall. In size, in 
years, and in youthful appearance, a boy only, his power to command 
men, was surpassingly great. This power, combined with a fine intel- 
lect, an indomitable energy, and a taste altogether military, constituted 
in him, as seemed to me, the best natural talent, in that department, I 
ever saw. But yet he was singularly modest and deferential in social 
intercourse. My acquaintance with him began less than two years ago; 
yet through the latter half of the intervening period, it was as intimate 
as the disparity of our ages, and my engrossing engagements, would 
permit. To me, he appeared to have no indulgences or pastimes; and 
I never heard him utter a profane, or an intemperate word. What was 
conclusive of his good heart, he never forgot his parents. The honors 
he labored for so laudably, and, in the sad end, so gallantly gave his 
life, he meant for them, no less than for himself. 

In the hope that it may be no intrusion upon the sacredness of your 
sorrow, I have ventured to address you this tribute to the memory of 
my young friend, and your brave and early fallen child. 

May God give you that consolation which is beyond all earthly 
power. Sincerely your friend in a common affliction— 

A. LINCOLN 


II 
May 24 gave to the North its first hero; May 25 brought a new word 
into the language and a new direction to the war that had barely 
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started. The quick mind and tongue of Major General Benjamin F. 
Butler, commanding at Fortress Monroe, guardian of the entrance to 
Chesapeake Bay, were responsible:* 


On the day after my arrival at the fort, May 23, three negroes were 
reported coming in a boat from Sewall’s Point, where the enemy was 
building a battery. Thinking that some information as to that work 
might be got from them, I had them before me. . . . The negroes said 
they belonged to Colonel Mallory, who commanded the Virginia troops 
around Hampton, and that he was now making preparation to take 
all his negroes to Florida soon, and that not wanting to go away from 
home they had escaped to the fort. I directed that they should be fed 
and set at work. 

On the next day I was notified by an officer in charge of the picket 
line next Hampton that an officer bearing a flag of truce desired to be 
admitted to the fort to see me. . . . Accompanied by two gentlemen of 
my staff, Major Fay and Captain Haggerty, . . . I rode out to the 
picket line and met the flag of truce there. It was under charge of 
Major Carey, who introduced himself, at the same time pleasantly call- 
ing to mind that we last met at the Charleston convention. .. . 

“T am informed,” said Major Carey, “that three negroes belonging 
to Colonel Mallory have escaped within your lines. | am Colonel Mal- 
lory’s agent and have charge of his property. What do you mean to do 
with those negroes?” 

“I intend to hold them,” said I. 

“Do you mean, then, to set aside your constitutional obligation to re- 
turn them?” 

‘I mean to take Virginia at her word, as declared in the ordinance of 
secession passed yesterday. I am under no constitutional obligations to 
a foreign country, which Virginia now claims to be.” 

“But you say we cannot secede,” he answered, “‘and so you cannot 
consistently detain the negroes.” 

“But you say you have seceded, so you cannot consistently claim 
them. I shall hold these negroes as contraband of war, since they are 
engaged in the construction of your battery and are claimed as your 
property. The question is simply whether they shall be used for or 
against the Government of the United States. Yet, though I greatly need 
the labor which has providentially come to my hands, if Colonel Mal- 
lory will come into the fort and take the oath of allegiance to the United 
States, he shall have his negroes, and I will endeavor to hire them from 
him.” 
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“Colonel Mallory is absent,” was Major Carey’s answer. 

. . . | do not claim for the phrase “contraband of war,” used in 
this connection, the highest legal sanction. . . . The effect upon the 
public mind, however, was most wonderful. Everybody seemed to feel 
a relief on this great slavery question. Everybody thought a way had 
been found through it. Everybody praised its author by extolling its 
great use, but whether right or wrong it paved the way for the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation of freedom to the slaves within eighteen months 
afterwards. 


III 

Two days before Butler coined a new word for slave, and one day 
before the death of Ellsworth, General Joseph E. Johnston, regarded 
as the ablest soldier in the Confederacy, took command at Harpers 
Ferry. He had been told by Lee and Davis that the position, at the junc- 
tion of the Potomac and the Shenandoah, was a natural fortress. 
Johnston quickly concluded that artillery posted on the heights above 
the town could make it a deathtrap. He pressed for permission to 
transfer his command to Winchester, where he would be in better posi- 
tion to confront a strong Union force that was at Chambersburg, 
Pennsylvania, under General Robert Patterson. Permission was finally 
granted, and Johnston moved his troops to the northern end of the 
Shenandoah Valley where he would be in Patterson’s way when that 
commander advanced. 

But the North was paying little attention to Harpers Ferry and 
Winchester. All eyes were on Richmond. Greeley’s Tribune spoke for 
millions when it carried at the head of its editorial column, day after 
day, the strident appeal: 

“Forward to Richmond! Forward to Richmond! The Rebel Congress 
must not be allowed to meet there on the 20th of July! By that date the 
place must be held by the National Army!” 

No administration could have resisted the popular demand without 
forfeiting popular confidence—an alternative worse than a lost battle. 
On June 29 Lincoln called the members of his Cabinet and several gen- 
erals together to discuss a campaign against the Confederates at Manas- 
sas Junction. Scott demurred, preferring a massive advance down the 
Mississippi River in the fall. When overruled by the President and his 
advisors, the loyal old soldier presented a plan which General Irvin 
McDowell, who at forty-two had spent all his mature life in the Regular 
Army, had already prepared at Scott’s request. If an advance were to 
be made, McDowell would command it. He had written:* 
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The Secession forces at Manassas Junction and its dependencies are 
supposed to amount at this time to— 


Infantry 23,000 
Cavalry 1,500 
Artillery 200 

25,000 


We cannot count on keeping secret our intention to overthrow this 
force. Even if the many parties intrusted with the knowledge of the 
plan should not disclose or discover it, the necessary preliminary 
measures for such an expedition would betray it, and they are alive 
and well informed as to every movement, however slight, we make. 
They have, moreover, been expecting us to attack their position, and 
have been preparing for it. When it becomes known positively we are 
about to march, and they learn in what strength, they will be obliged to 
call in their disposable forces from all quarters, for they will not be 
able, if closely pressed, to get away by railroad before we can reach 
them. If General J. E. Johnston’s force is kept engaged by Major- 
General Patterson, and Major-General Butler occupies the force now 
in his vicinity, I think they will not be able to bring up more than ten 
thousand men. So we must calculate on having to do with about thirty- 
five thousand men... . | 

Leaving small garrisons in the defensive works, I propose to move 
against Manassas with a force of thirty-five thousand of all arms, or- 
ganized into three columns, with a reserve of ten thousand. One column 
to move from Falls Church or Vienna (preferably the latter), to go 
between Fairfax Court-House and Centreville, and, in connection with 
another column moving by the Little River turnpike, cut off or drive in 
(the former, if possible) the enemy’s advanced posts. The third col- 
umn to move by the Orange and Alexandria Railroad, and leaving as 
large a force as may be necessary to aid in rebuilding it, to push on 
with the remainder to join the first and second columns. 

The enemy is said to have batteries in position at several places in 
his front, and defensive works on Bull Run and Manassas Junction. I 
do not propose that these batteries be attacked, for I think they may 
all be turned. Bull Run, I am told, is fordable at most any place. After 
uniting the columns this side of it, I propose to attack the main posi- 
tion by turning it, if possible, so as to cut off communications by rail 
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with the South, or threaten to do so sufficiently to force the enemy to 
leave his intrenchments to guard them; if necessary, and I find it can 
be done with safety, to move a force as far as Bristoe, to destroy the 
bridge at that place. 


IV 
“If General J. E. Johnston’s force is kept engaged... . .” 

The question worried several of those who attended the President’s 
council. Robert Patterson, now sixty-nine years old, had served with 
distinction in the Mexican War. Scott trusted him and placed him in 
charge of the troops assembling at Chambersburg, Pennsylvania, to 
drive the Confederates from Harpers Ferry. The elderly Patterson 
moved with energy during the first weeks of his command, but after 
crossing the Potomac on June 15, he became timid and indecisive. A 
month passed, and Patterson was still nine miles north of Winchester, 
where Johnston awaited him. 

On July 16 McDowell ordered the Army of the Potomac forward. In 
Washington, in a house within a stone’s throw of the Executive Man- 
sion, a lady received a former government clerk who now acted as a 
Confederate spy. While the youth breakfasted, the woman wrote in 
cipher: “Order issued for McDowell to march upon Manassas to- 
night.” The spy sped on to Manassas, and Pierre Gustave Toutant 
Beauregard, commanding there, knew of the Federal advance almost 
as soon as McDowell’s troops began moving. The “Hero of Fort 
Sumter” immediately appealed to Richmond for Johnston’s army. 
Johnston remembered:° 


About one o’clock A.M., on the 18th, I received the following tele- 
gram from General Cooper, Adjutant and Inspector-General: “General 
Beauregard is attacked; to strike the enemy a decisive blow, a junction 
of all your effective force will be needed. If practicable, make the 
movement, sending your sick and baggage to Culpeper Court-House 
either by railroad or by Warrenton. In all the arrangements, exercise 
your discretion.” A half-hour later, a telegram from General Beaure- 
gard informed me of his urgent need of the aid I had promised him in 
such an emergency. This intelligence, dispatched to me by him when 
he reported to the War Department, had been unaccountably delayed. 

Being confident that the troops under my command could render no 
service in “the Valley,” so important to the Confederacy as that of 
preventing a Federal victory at Manassas Junction, I decided, without 
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hesitation, to hasten to that point with my whole force. The only ques- 
tion was, whether to attempt to defeat or to elude General Patterson. 


Johnston need not have worried, for Patterson had already thrown 
away whatever chance he had of holding the wily Confederate in the 
Valley. General Sanford explained why to the Committee on the Con- 
duct of the War, the inquisitorial body of three Senators and four Rep- 
resentatives who poked their noses into many phases of the war from 
December 1861 until the end:* 


It was understood . . . that we were to march forward at daylight. 
I sent down Colonel Morell with 40 men to open a road down to the 
Opequan creek, within five miles of the camp at Winchester, on the 
side roads I was upon, which would enable me in the course of three 
hours to get between Johnston and the Shenandoah river, and effectu- 
ally bar his way to Manassas. I had my ammunition all distributed, and 
ordered my men to have 24 hours’ rations in their haversacks, inde- 
pendent of their breakfast. We were to march at four o’clock the next 
morning. I had this road to the Opequan completed that night. I had 
then with me, in addition to my eight regiments, amounting to about 
8,000 men and a few cavalry, Doubleday’s heavy United States battery 
of 20 and 30 pounders, and a very good Rhode Island battery. And I 
was willing to take the risk, whether General Patterson followed me up 
or not, of placing myself between Johnston and the Shenandoah river, 
rather than Johnston escape. And at four o’clock I should have 
moved over that road for that purpose, if | had had no further orders. 
But a little after 12 o’clock at night I received a long order of three 
pages from General Patterson, instructing me to move on to Charles- 
town, which is nearly at right angles to the road I was going to move on, 
and 22 miles from Winchester. This was after I had given my orders 
for the other movement. 

[Mr. Chandler asked: What day was that? | 

It was at 12 o’clock on the night of the 16th of July. I received that 
order—which was the first intimation I had of any kind or sort that 
we were not going to move on to Winchester—with a peremptory 
order to move at three o’clock in the morning to Charlestown. .. . 

[The Chairman asked: And that left Johnston free? | 


Yes, sir; left him free to make his escape, which he did. 


When Johnston’s cavalry reported that the Federal troops were too far 
away to interfere he lost no time in heading for Manassas:' 
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The troops left their camps about noon [July 18], Jackson’s brigade 
leading. After the march was fairly begun, and the rear had left Win- 
chester a mile or two, the different regiments were informed, at the 
same time, of the important object in view, of the necessity of a forced 
march, and exhorted to strive to reach the field in time to take part in 
the great battle then imminent. 

The discouragement of that day’s march to one accustomed, like 
myself, to the steady gait of regular soldiers, is indescribable. The 
views of military command and obedience, then taken by both officers 
and privates, confined those duties and obligations almost exclusively 
to the drill-ground and guards. In camps and marches they were 
scarcely known. Consequently, frequent and unreasonable delays 
caused so slow a rate of marching as to make me despair of joining 
General Beauregard in time to aid him. Major Whiting was therefore 
dispatched to the nearest station of the Manassas Gap Railroad, Pied- 
mont, to ascertain if trains, capable of transporting the troops to their 
destination more quickly than they were likely to reach it on foot, could 
be provided there, and, if so, to make the necessary arrangements. 
That officer met me at Paris, after executing his instructions, with a 
report so favorable as to give me reason to expect that the transporta- 
tion of the infantry over the thirty-four miles between Piedmont and 
Manassas Junction would be accomplished easily in twenty-four hours. 

Jackson’s brigade, his leading men, that is to say, reached Paris, 
seventeen miles from Winchester, about two hours after dark. The four 
others halted for the night on the Shenandoah, having marched thir- 
teen miles; Jackson’s brigade marched the six miles from Paris to 
Piedmont before eight o’clock, Friday morning; and, as trains enough 
for its transportation were found there, it moved in an hour or two. The 
other brigades came up separately in the afternoon—Bartow’s first. 
Other trains, capable of transporting two regiments, being in readi- 
ness about three o’clock, the Seventh and Eighth Georgia regiments 
were dispatched in them. No other infantry had the means of moving 
that. day: cf 

Enough of the cars, sent down in the morning to convey about two 
regiments, were brought back before midnight, but the conductors 
and engineers disappeared immediately, to pass the night probably in 
sleep, instead of on the road. And it was not until seven or eight o’clock 
Saturday morning that the trains could be put in motion, carrying the 
Fourth Alabama and Second Mississippi regiments, with two com- 
panies of the Eleventh. General Bee and myself accompanied these 
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troops. Brigadier-General E. Kirby Smith was left at Piedmont to 
expedite the transportation of the remaining brigades—about three- 
fifths of the army. 


But raw Union troops marched no better than Johnston’s boys. Many 
ate or wasted their cooked rations before they reached the field of bat- 
tle, and soon were almost starving as supply trains were delayed by 
“uninstructed and worthless teamsters and green teams.” William T. 
Sherman, who had gone to war after all, recalled glumly:* 


. . . Our division moved forward, leaving our camps standing; 
Keyes’s brigade in the lead, then Schenck’s, then mine, and Richard- 
son’s last. We marched via Vienna, Germantown, and Centreville, 
where all the army, composed of five divisions, seemed to converge. 
The march demonstrated little save the general laxity of discipline; 
for with all my personal efforts I could not prevent the men from 
straggling for water, blackberries, or anything on the way they fancied. 


Sherman’s experience was not unique. Lieutenant George W. Bicknell 
of the Fifth Maine Infantry described how a green regiment could 
decimate itself before it reached the firing line:* 


Nine, ten o’clock, and yet we remained in the same position wonder- 
ing what detained us. In the distance we could see the glistening bayo- 
nets moving across the plains, could hear peal after peal of artillery, 
and the sharp, quick reports of musketry. Soon an orderly dashes up, 
and the order, “Fifth Maine, fall in,” was responded to with a will and 
readiness, indicative of our former impatience. We had moved but 
a short distance, when “double quick” came ringing on the air; and 
such a double quick, methinks, was never before or since experienced. 
Fortunately our course lay through a wooded country which served to 
shelter us, in a measure, from the intense heat of the sun. Our water 
was nearly gone, and, during that whole run of some six or seven miles, 
we were not once allowed a halt to replenish our canteens. Unaccus- 
tomed to such severe marches, suffering intensely from thirst and 
heat, pressed on at as rapid rate as possible, our thinning ranks be- 
gan to show the effects of overexertion. Men seemed to fall in squads by 
the roadside, some sun-struck, some bleeding at nose, mouth, ears; 
others wind-broken, while others were exhausted to such a degree, 
that the threatening muzzle of the officer’s pistol, failed to induce them 
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a step further. While the boys were murmuring because they had no 
water, we suddenly came to a brook flowing across the road, through 
which thousands had undoubtedly passed before; and oh! ye people of 
the North, could you have witnessed the avidity with which our boys 
would drink of that water, in hundreds of cases using their shoes for 
dippers, horses and men side by side, the water thickened and yellow 
with dirt, your hearts would have bled for us... . 

For miles the road was strewed with blankets, haversacks, coats, 
thrown aside by the almost exhausted soldiers. . . . On, on we ran, 
till suddenly a cannon ball, striking within a few feet of the head of 
the regiment, gave us to understand that we were “within range.” 
Leaving the woods, we were hurried across an open plain. . . . Whiz! 
a man is struck immediately in our front, torn by a solid shot. Rapidly 
we pushed forward, soon passing into a ravine where we were tem- 
porarily shielded from the enemy’s fire, though within a short distance 
of their position. Here we were met by wounded soldiers, disarmed and 
retreating federals, citizens, and negroes, all crying out, “go in boys,” 
“the Johnnys are running,” “the day is ours,” etc., etc. It was not till 
half past one that we were formed into line of battle, though it was 
done as soon as we arrived on the field. Under the cover of a hill our 
regiment was halted, and the officers attempted to form our line. The 
regiment fronted, and oh! what a regiment! How sadly thinned from 
what it was in the morning! Nobly it had struggled through its fearful 
march; nor are those men who fell by the wayside to be remembered 
with other feelings than those of esteem, because they each and every 
one did all they could. . . . No one doubts that the greater portion of 
those men missing fell from sheer exhaustion. There was fearful 
blundering somewhere. 


& 
Johnston, who ranked Beauregard, took over the command of the Con- 
federate army as soon as he reached Beauregard’s headquarters. But 
the senior commander did not know the terrain or the troop disposi- 
tions; Beauregard would have to direct the impending battle. The Cre- 
ole, trying hard to be the Napoleon in Gray, had devised one plan after 
another for smashing the Federal army before it could hit him. 
McDowell quashed them all simply by striking the Confederates at 
6 A.M. on Sunday morning, July 21, two hours before Beauregard had 
planned to make his attack. 

The Union commander opened the batile with a feint, waiting until 
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later in the morning to deliver his real attack on the Confederate left 
flank. Beauregard, who had planned to strike the Union left and rear, 
had all he could do to prevent an immediate rout:”° 


The firing on the left began to increase so intensely as to indicate a 
severe attack, whereupon General Johnston said that he would go per- 
sonally to that quarter. 

After weighing attentively the firing, which seemed rapidly and 
heavily increasing, it appeared to me that the troops on the right would 
be unable to get into position before the Federal offensive should have 
made too much progress on our left, and that it would be better to 
abandon it altogether, maintaining only a strong demonstration so as to 
detain the enemy in front of our right and center, and hurry up all 
available reenforcements—including the reserves that were to have 
moved upon Centreville—to our left and fight the battle out in that 
quarter. Communicating this view to General Johnston, who approved 
it (giving his advice, as he said, for what it was worth, as he was not 
acquainted with the country), I ordered Ewell, Jones, and Longstreet 
to make a strong demonstration all along their front on the other side 
of the Run, and ordered the reserves below our position . . . to move 
swiftly to the left. General Johnston and I now set out at full speed for 
the point of conflict. We arrived there just as Bee’s troops, after giving 
way, were fleeing in disorder behind the height in rear of the Stone 
Bridge. They had come around between the base of the hill and the 
Stone Bridge into a shallow ravine which ran up to a point on the crest 
where Jackson had already formed his brigade along the edge of the 
woods. We found the commanders resolutely stemming the further 
flight of the routed forces, but vainly endeavoring to restore order, and 
our own efforts were as futile. Every segment of the line we succeeded 
in forming was again dissolved while another was being formed; more 
than two thousand men were shouting each some suggestion to his 
neighbor, their voices mingling with the noise of the shells hurtling 
through the trees overhead, and all word of command drowned in the 
confusion and uproar. It was at this moment that General Bee used the 
famous expression, “Look at Jackson’s brigade! It stands there like a 
stone wall”—a name that passed from the brigade to its immortal com- 
mander. The disorder seemed irretrievable, but happily the thought 
came to me that if their colors were planted out to the front the men 
might rally on them, and I gave the order to carry the standards forward 
some forty yards, which was promptly executed by the regimental of- 
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ficers, thus drawing the common eye of the troops. They now received 
easily the orders to advance and form on the line of their colors, which . 
they obeyed with a general movement; and as General Johnston and 
myself rode forward shortly afterward with the colors of the 4th Ala- 
bama by our side, the line that had fought all morning, and had fled, 
routed and disordered, now advanced again into position as steadily 
as veterans. 


Panic was averted, but the Union troops, though nearly as confused 
and disorganized as the Confederates, continued to advance. By mid- 
afternoon McDowell believed he had won his battle. So did Jefferson 
Davis, who had hurried up from Richmond as soon as he learned that 
a battle was being fought:* 


On reaching the railroad junction, I found a large number of men, 
bearing the usual evidence of those who leave the field of battle under 
a panic. They crowded around the train with fearful stories of a defeat 
of our army. The railroad conductor announced his decision that the 
railroad train should proceed no farther. Looking among those who 
were about us for one whose demeanor gave reason to expect from him 
a collected answer, I selected one whose gray beard and calm face gave 
best assurance. He, however, could furnish no encouragement. Our 
line, he said, was broken, all was confusion, the army routed, and the 
battle lost. I asked for Generals Johnston and Beauregard; he said they 
were on the field when he left it. I returned to the conductor and told 
him that I must go on; that the railroad was the only means by which I 
could proceed, and that, until I reached the headquarters, I could not 
get a horse to ride to the field where the battle was raging. He finally 
consented to detach the locomotive from the train, and, for my ac- 
commodation, to run it as far as the army headquarters. 

At the headquarters we found the Quartermaster-General, W. L. 
Cabell, and the Adjutant-General, Jordan, of General Beauregard’s 
staff, who courteously agreed to furnish us horses, and also to show us 
the route. While the horses were being prepared, Colonel Jordan took. 
occasion to advise my aide-de-camp, Colonel Davis, of the hazard of 
going to the field, and the impropriety of such exposure on my part. 
The horses were after a time reported ready, and we started to the field. 
The stragglers soon became numerous, and warnings as to the fate 
which awaited us if we advanced were not only frequent but evidently 
sincere. 
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There were, however, many who turned back, and the wounded gen- 
erally cheered upon meeting us. I well remember one, a mere stripling, 
who, supported on the shoulders of a man, who was bearing him to the 
rear, took off his cap and waved it with a cheer, that showed within 
that slender form beat the heart of a hero—breathed a spirit that would 
dare the labors of Hercules. 

As we advanced, the storm of the battle was rolling westward, and 
its fury became more faint. When I met General Johnston, who was 
upon a hill which commanded a general view of the field of the after- 
noon’s operations, and inquired of him as to the state of affairs, he re- 
plied that we had won the battle. 


Beauregard knew how the Federal drive had been broken—or thought 
he did:* 


With superior numbers the Federals were pushing on new regiments 
in the attempt to flank my position, and several guns, in the effort to 
enfilade ours, were thrust forward so near the 33d Virginia that some 
of its men sprang forward and captured them, but were driven back 
by an overpowering force of Federal musketry. Although the enemy 
were held well at bay, their pressure became so strong that I resolved 
to take the offensive, and ordered a charge on my right for the purpose 
of recovering the plateau. The movement, made with alacrity and force 
by the commands of Bee, Bartow, Evans, and Hampton, thrilled the 
entire line, Jackson’s brigade piercing the enemy’s center, and the left 
of the line under Gartrell and Smith following up the charge, also, in 
that quarter, so that the whole of the open surface of the plateau was 
swept clear of the Federals. 

Apart from its impressions on the enemy, the effect of this brilliant 
onset was to give a short breathing-spell to our troops from the im- 
mediate strain of conflict, and encourage them in withstanding the still 
more strenuous offensive that was soon to bear upon them. Reorganiz- 
ing our line of battle under the unremitting fire of the Federal batteries 
opposite, I prepared to meet the new attack which the enemy were 
about to make, largely reenforced by the troops of Howard’s brigade, 
newly arrived on the field. The Federals again pushed up the slope, the 
face of which partly afforded good cover by the numerous ravines that 
scored it and the clumps of young pines and oaks with which it was 
studded, while the sunken Sudley road formed a good ditch and para- 
pet for their aggressive advance upon my left flank and rear. Grad- 
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ually they pressed our lines back and regained possession of their lost 
ground and guns. With the Henry and Robinson houses once more in 
their possession, they resumed the offensive, urged forward by their 
commanders with conspicuous gallantry. 

The conflict now became very severe for the final possession of this 
position, which was the key to victory. The Federal numbers enabled 
them so to extend their lines through the woods beyond the Sudley 
road as to outreach my left flank, which I was compelled partly to 
throw back, so as to meet the attack from that quarter; meanwhile their 
numbers equally enabled them to outflank my right in the direction of 
the Stone Bridge, imposing anxious watchfulness in that direction. I 
knew that I was safe if I could hold out till the arrival of reenforce- 
ments, which was but a matter of time; and, with the full sense of my 
own responsibility, I was determined to hold the line of the plateau, 
even if surrounded on all sides, until assistance should come, unless my 
forces were sooner overtaken by annihilation. 

It was now between half-past 2 and 3 o’clock; a scorching sun in- 
creased the oppression of the troops, exhausted from incessant fighting, 
many of them having been engaged since the morning. Fearing lest the 
Federal offensive should secure too firm a grip, and knowing the fatal 
result that might spring from any grave infraction of my line, I deter- 
mined to make another effort for the recovery of the plateau, and or- 
dered a charge of the entire line of battle, including the reserves, which 
at this crisis I myself led into action. The movement was made with 
such keeping and dash that the whole plateau was swept clear of the 
enemy, who were driven down the slope and across the turnpike on 
our right and the valley of Young’s Branch on our left, leaving in our 
final possession the Robinson and Henry houses, with most of Ricketts’s 
and Griffin’s batteries, the men of which were mostly shot down where 
they bravely stood by their guns. 


Beauregard could ascribe his success to tactical shrewdness, but the 
fact was that both armies were made up of novices in the art of war; 
that no one, from commanding general to the rawest recruit, had more 
than a foggy notion of what he was doing; and that the side which 
panicked first would give victory to the other—all of which emerges in 
the story of Lieutenant Josiah M. Favill of the Fifty-seventh New York 
Infantry:”* 


Very soon we were relieved by the Sixty-ninth New York and a New 
Hampshire regiment, who followed up the enemy, while we fell back 
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to the edge of the woods, stacked arms, and answered to roll call. We 
had lost seventeen men killed outright, and forty wounded; all the rest 
were accounted for; we then buried the dead and carried such of the 
wounded as had not already been cared for back to the field hospital, 
after which we compared notes and congratulated each other on the 
success of the fight. There served with us throughout the whole fight a 
tall, elderly gentleman, wearing plain clothes and a tall silk hat, in the 
front rank, who loaded and fired away in the most deliberate manner, 
apparently wholly indifferent to danger; he must have done a good 
deal of execution, as the excitement did not seem to affect him in the 
least. They say he is a noted abolitionist, and desired to do his share 
in the field, as well as in the forum; I am sorry I can not remember his 
name.” With a regiment of such men as he, what might we not have 
done? 

Soon after we retired, General McDowell rode up, dressed in full uni- 
form, including white gloves, and told us we had won a great victory, 
and that the enemy were in full retreat; we cheered him vociferously, 
and felt like veritable heroes. 

The enemy having disappeared, some of us concluded to walk over 
the battle field, see how it looked, and pick up something as a souve- 
nir of the fight. The Sixty-ninth and Seventy-ninth New York and the 
splendid line of the Marine corps, in their white cross belts, were 
moving without opposition, away off to the right, apparently intend- 
ing to follow the enemy to Richmond. Butler and I strolled down the 
hill side, and were soon amongst the dead and dying rebels, who up 
to this time had been neglected. What a horrible sight it was! here a 
man, grasping his musket firmly in his hands, stone dead; several with 
distorted features, and all of them horribly dirty. Many were terribly 
wounded, some with legs shot off; others with arms gone, all of them, 
in fact, so badly wounded that they could not drag themselves away; 
many of the wretches were slowly bleeding to death, with no one to do 
anything for them. We stopped many times to give some a drink and 
soon saw enough to satisfy us with the horrors of war; and so picking 
up some swords, and bayonets, we turned about and retraced our steps. 
Suddenly a minnie ball whistled past us, making the dust fly just in 
front, where it lodged; we thought it must be from some of our men 
mistaking us for rebels, and so hurried along to join our regiment 
when, nearly at the summit of the hill, a whole volley of musket balls 
* The copy of Favill’s book in the Chicago Historical Society bears a marginal 


notation in pencil: “This ‘tall elderly gentleman’ was Wm. P. Thomasson, father 
of Nelson Thomasson, 117 No. Dearborn St., Chicago.” 
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whizzed about us, one of them striking my companion, who dropped to 
the ground as though he had been killed, and I really thought he was; . 
in looking him over, I found he was shot through the knee, and quite 
unable to stand, or walk; promising to bring him assistance, I started on 
the run, found the regiment, and with several good fellows quickly re- 
turned, picked up our comrade and carried him to the rear, and left 
him with the surgeons. This turn in affairs greatly puzzled everybody, 
and the only conclusion arrived at was, that some of our troops had 
mistaken us for the enemy. About half an hour after this, our attention 
was attracted to the distant hills and open ground by long lines of in- 
fantry extending across the whole face of the battle ground; the sound 
of distant musketry came floating along, followed by an occasional can- 
non shot. Presently the lines grew more distinct, finally developing into 
well defined lines of battle, marching in our direction; everybody was 
now alert, wondering what was going to happen; at last the glittering 
bayonets, reflecting the summer sun, were easily distinguished, and 
there was no longer a doubt but that the rebels had reformed, and with 
new forces were going to renew the fighting. The musketry increased 
and several batteries opened in our direction, but there were no in- 
dications on our part of making any resistance to the rapidly advancing 
foe; so far as we could see over the wide extended fields, not a single 
line of battle on our side was in position; the regiments about us had 
been gradually withdrawing, until few were left. All the guns had gone, 
except our two howitzers, and there was no general officer on the 
ground. As the long line came nearer and nearer, Colonel Martin or- 
dered us to fall in, and with muskets in hand, we stood, simply watch- 
ing the gradual approach of this overwhelming force, and the disap- 
pearance of our troops; wondering what had become of all the masses 
of men we not long ago thought numerous enough to thrash the world; 
now there was nobody left, and our colonel at length ordered us to 
counter march to the rear, and follow the crowd. We still supposed there 
was a new line forming in rear of us, and that in the confusion, our 
regiment had escaped attention, consequently, at first were not much 
alarmed, but as we continued going to the rear and saw no signs of 
fresh dispositions, we came to the conclusion we were running away, 
following the route we had marched over with so much confidence in 
the morning; presently we came up with the rear of the troops that had 
preceded us, but looked in vain for new defensive dispositions. Every- 
where was hurry and confusion, the wagons and batteries filled the 
roads, while the men spread out on either side, gradually losing their 
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formations and fast becoming reckless. There was no rear guard, nor 
any arrangements for holding the enemy in check, and if they really 
had appeared, they might have captured us all without difficulty. Now 
every one was anxious to be first, and so by degrees, the men of vari- 
ous regiments got mixed up together, and thus, finding themselves 
without officers, accelerated their steps until at last it became a precipi- 
tate flight to the rear. 


McDowell knew that the basic causes of the Federal defeat were the 
inexperience of the army and the arrival on the field of the Confederate 
troops which Patterson should have held in the Shenandoah Valley. 
Yet even the Federal commander could not understand why a reverse 
should have turned so quickly into a rout: 


The enemy was evidently disheartened and broken. But we had then 
been fighting since 10:30 in the morning, and it was after 3 o’clock in 
the afternoon. The men had been up since 2 o’clock in the morning, 
and had made what to those unused to such things seemed a long 
march before coming into action, though the longest distance gone 
over was not more than 91% miles; and though they had three days’ pro- 
visions served out to them the day before, many, no doubt, either did 
not get them or threw them away on the march or during the battle, 
and were therefore without food. They had done much severe fighting. 
Some of the regiments which had been driven from the hill in the first 
two attempts of the enemy to keep possession of it had become shaken, 
were unsteady, and had many men out of the ranks. 

It was at this time that the enemy’s re-enforcements came to his aid 
from the railroad train (understood to have just arrived from the valley 
with the residue of Johnston’s army). They threw themselves on the 
woods on our right, and opened a fire of musketry on our men, which 
caused them to break, and retire down the hill-side. This soon degen- 
erated into disorder, for which there was no remedy. Every effort was 
made to rally them, even beyond the reach of the enemy’s fire, but in 
vain. The battalion of regular infantry alone moved up the hill . . . 
and there maintained itself until our men could get down to and across 
the Warrenton turnpike on the way back to the position we occupied in 
the morning. The plain was covered with the retreating groups, and 
they seemed to infect those with whom they came in contact. The re- 
treat soon became a rout, and this soon degenerated still further into a 
panic. 
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VI 
Senator Lyman Trumbull of Illinois was one of many Congressmen 
who drove out from Washington on the day of Bull Run to watch the 
war end in one glorious Federal victory. In midafternoon he, Senator 
James A. McDougall of California, and Senator James W. Grimes of 
Towa ate a pleasant picnic luncheon by the side of the road between 


Centreville and the battlefield. Then:” 


Just as we were putting away the [luncheon | things we heard a great 
noise, and looking up towards the road saw it filled with wagons, horse- 
men and footmen in full run towards Centreville. We immediately 
mounted our horses and galloped to the road, by which time it was 
crowded, hundreds being in advance on the way to Centreville and two 
guns of the Sherman battery having already passed in full retreat. We 
kept on with the crowd, not knowing what else to do. On the way to 
Centreville many soldiers threw away their guns, knapsacks, etc. Gov. 
Grimes and I each picked up a gun. I soon came up to Senator Lane of 
Indiana, and the gun being heavy to carry and he better able to manage 
it, I gave it to him. Efforts were made to rally the men by civilians and 
others on their way to Centreville, but all to no purpose. 

Literally, three could have chased ten thousand. All this stampede 
was occasioned, as I understand, by a charge of not exceeding two 
hundred cavalry upon Schenck’s column down in the woods, which, in- 
stead of repulsing as they could easily have done, (having before be- 
come disordered and having lost some of their officers) , broke and ran, 
communicating the panic to everybody they met. The rebel cavalry, or 
about one hundred of them, charged up past the hospital where we had 
been and took there some prisoners, as I am told, and released those 
we had. It was the most shameful rout you can conceive of. I suppose 
two thousand soldiers came rushing into Centreville in this disorgan- 
ized condition. 

The cavalry which made the charge I did not see, but suppose they 
disappeared in double-quick time, not dreaming that they had put a 
whole division to flight. Several guns were left down in the woods, 
though I believe two were brought off. What became of Schenck I do 
not know. Tyler, I understand, was at Centreville when I got back 
there. Whether other portions of our army were shamefully routed just 
at the close of the day, after we had really won the battle, it seems im- 
possible for me to learn, though I was told that McDowell was at 
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Centreville when we were there and that his column had also been 
driven back. If this be so it is a terrible defeat. 

At Centreville there was a reserve of 8000 or 10,000 men under Col. 
Miles who had not been in the action and they were formed in line of 
battle when we left there, but the enemy did not, I presume, advance to 
that point last night, as we heard no firing. We fed our horses at Cen- 
treville and left there at six o’clock last evening. Came on to Fairfax 
Court House, where we got supper, and leaving there at ten o’clock 
reached home at half-past two this morning, having had a sad day and 
witnessed scenes I hope never to see again. Not very many baggage 
wagons, perhaps not more than fifty, were advanced beyond Centreville. 
From them the horses were mostly unhitched and the wagons left stand- 
ing in the road when the stampede took place. This side of Centreville 
there were a great many wagons, and the alarm if possible was greater 
than on the other. Thousands of shovels were thrown out upon the 
road, also axes, boxes of provisions, etc. In some instances wagons 
were upset to get them out of the road, and the road was full of four- 
horse wagons retreating as fast as possible, and also of flying soldiers 
who could not be made to stop at Centreville. The officers stopped the 
wagons and a good many of the retreating soldiers by putting a file of 
men across the road and not allowing them to pass. In this way all the 
teams were stopped, but a good many stragglers climbed the fences 
and got by. I fear that a great, and, of course, a terrible slaughter has 
overtaken the Union forces—God’s ways are inscrutable. | am dread- 
fully disappointed and mortified. 


Vil 
Trumbull, a devout man, could atiribute the Bull Run disaster to the 
ways of an inscrutable but all-wise Providence. Colonel Louis Blenker 
of the Eighth New York, out of years of experience in the Bavarian 
Legion, needed no supernatural explanation:* 


But still I do not think it is a blame for anybody to lose that battle. It 
was a panic, all at once. There was a panic which nobody can explain. 
The colonels there, a great many of them, never have a command. They 
look around and say: “What shall we do?” That is strange music— 
the bullet—and strange feeling to be killed. But what to do is the 
question. They are running. Some begin to retreat, and it is not possi- 
ble to give orders to keep them together. If one regiment runs, the 
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others go too. That has been the case in every army—French army, 
Austrian army, and every good army in the world. I would not blame 
any officer for that. . . . General McDowell, he was so much hurt that 
I feel the greatest sympathy for him today. I would not allow anybody 
to blame him today. . . . I do not speak good enough English to ex- 


press myself. 


GHA PoE RH6 


THE MARTIAL 
IMAGE 


L. THE WAR had ended quickly, other heroes would have shaped its 
legends. With some sort of patched-up compromise the political and 
constitutional arguments would have been resolved, and Mr. Lincoln’s 
contention that the war was “a people’s contest”’ would have made him 
the simplest of Simple Susans. But the President was often haunted by 
a dream of being adrift toward a remote shore; he could not escape 
the mystery of the war. Nor could America. During those tragic years 
from 1861 to 1865 the people changed the nature and the purpose of 
their quarrel because the people themselves changed. They produced 
unexpected heroes, finding them among relatively obscure, neglected 
men. General George B. McClellan, with arms folded, striking the his- 
toric pose of Napoleon, would suffice as a Martial Image during the 
summer of 1861; but four years later the image was entirely a native 
product compounded of the stumpy, slouchy Grant, of Lee, the noble 
Virginian who shared the discomforts of camp life with his soldiers, of 
Sherman in the mussed-up uniform he must have slept in for weeks, 
and of Jackson who fastened his coat with safety pins. 

What Americans had created in this new Martial Image was their 
own reflection, and the achievement was the more fascinating because 
by nature they never had been very long on introspection. A few had 
wrestled with tormented consciences over slavery; the many had not. 
Sometime during the conflict—perhaps after Bull Run, perhaps after 
Mr. Lincoln issued the Emancipation Proclamation—the truth became 
undeniable. The war was more than a mixed-up border raid, Indian 
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scuffle, frontier brawl and Dixie knife-fight. A great many Americans 
had stumbled upon themselves in a new dimension. A posturing Napo- 
leon no longer sufficed. 

Americans, somewhat to their surprise, discovered that they always 
had been in dead earnest about their quarrel. The impact of their strug- 
gle shook Christian civilization. Morals had been wedded to politics 
and their offspring became a war that staggered imagination. A nation 
with the spottiest of military memories had raised, trained, equipped 
and transported stupendous armies. It had invented new tools of hu- 
man destruction that revolutionized the nature of war on land and 
sea. Starting practically from scratch, it had evolved its own military 
tradition and breathed life into its own Martial Image, and had done 
so under civilian authority, in the name of freedom and democracy. 

At home and abroad, in high office and low, men followed this war 
with growing intensity. All kinds of people found lessons in it—about 
themselves as people, about their responsibilities and their rights, about 
the strength of voluntary armies as opposed to professional military 
organizations, about man’s humanity and inhumanity when put to the 
test of death. 


I 
The British, faced with the necessity of patrolling an empire and de- 
fending their island homeland, were confronted by a choice of Martial 
Images. The Franco-Prussian War supplied one, the American Civil 
War another. As time gave perspective, it became less unfashionable to 
impute intelligence to their cousins across the seas; the British picked 
at the American story, came back to it, and suddenly British military 
curiosity over the struggle between Billy Yank and Johnny Reb be- 
came an absorbing fascination. In a letter to Confederate Major Jed 
Hotchkiss, who planned to write a history of the war, Colonel G. F. R. 
Henderson, famous for his own searching studies of “Stonewall” Jack- 
son and the Fredericksburg campaign, decided “to be impudent’ and 
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to suggest “what points we should like to hear about principally”’: 


1. The characters, demeanours, and appearance of your generals. 

2. The character of the troops and of their fighting, and of their 
discipline. 

3. The nature of entrenchments and breastworks constructed. 

4. The way in which the fighting in the woods was carried out and 
the precautions taken to maintain order and direction. 
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5. The way intelligence of the enemy was obtained, and the country 
mapped. I would suggest that you give an example or two of the 
[maps]. 

6. The methods of the Confederacy [sic] marksmen—the efficiency 
of their fire and the manner in which it was controlled by their officers— 
or otherwise. 

The more military your book is the better it will go down over here, 
as, owing to our number of volunteers and our constant little wars, the 
people generally understand and enjoy all details connected with the 
grand art of killing one’s fellow men. 


II 
For Rebel or Yankee, the order was a tall one. It asked for preciseness 
of detail that was not characteristic of the war itself. In the beginning 
even the greatest soldier of the war would have seemed a sorry practi- 
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tioner of Colonel Henderson’s “grand art”: 


My regiment was composed in large part of young men of as good 
social position as any in their section of the State. It embraced the sons 
of farmers, lawyers, physicians, politicians, merchants, bankers and 
ministers, and some men of maturer years who had filled such posi- 
tions themselves. There were also men in it who could be led astray; 
and the colonel, elected by the votes of the regiment, had proved to be 
fully capable of developing all there was in his men of recklessness. It 
was said that he even went so far at times as to take the guard from 
their posts and go with them to the village near by and make a night of 
it. When there came a prospect of battle the regiment wanted to have 
some one else to lead them. I found it very hard work for a few days to 
bring all the men into anything like subordination; but the great ma- 
jority favored discipline, and by the application of a little regular 
army punishment all were reduced to as good discipline as one could 
Tl 

I remained in Springfield with my regiment until the 3d of July, when 
I was ordered to Quincy, Illinois. By that time the regiment was in a 
good state of discipline and the officers and men were well up in the 
company drill. There was direct railroad communication between 
Springfield and Quincy, but I thought it would be good preparation for 
the troops to march there. We had no transportation for our camp and 
garrison equipage, so wagons were hired for the occasion and on the 
3d of July we started. There was no hurry, but fair marches were made 
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every day until the Illinois River was crossed. There I was overtaken 
by a dispatch saying that the destination of the regiment had been 
changed to Ironton, Missouri, and ordering me to halt where I was and 
await the arrival of a steamer which had been dispatched up the Illi- 
nois River to take the regiment to St. Louis. The boat, when it did 
come, grounded on a sand-bar a few miles below where we were in 
camp. We remained there several days waiting to have the boat get off 
the bar, but before this occurred news came that an Illinois regiment 
was surrounded by rebels at a point on the Hannibal and St. Joe Rail- 
road some miles west of Palmyra, in Missouri, and I was ordered to 
proceed with all dispatch to their relief... . 

My sensations as we approached what I supposed might be “a field 
of battle” were anything but agreeable. I had been in all the engage- 
ments in Mexico that it was possible for one person to be in; but not in 
command. If some one else had been colonel and I had been lieutenant- 
colonel I do not think I would have felt any trepidation. Before we were 
prepared to cross the Mississippi River at Quincy my anxiety was re- 
lieved; for the men of the besieged regiment came straggling into 
town. I am inclined to think both sides got frightened and ran away. 

I took my regiment to Palmyra and remained there for a few days, 
until relieved by the 19th Illinois infantry. From Palmyra I proceeded 
to Salt River, the railroad bridge over which had been destroyed by 
the enemy. Colonel John M. Palmer at that time commanded the 13th 
Illinois, which was acting as a guard to workmen who were engaged 
in rebuilding this bridge. Palmer was my senior and commanded the 
two regiments as long as we remained together. The bridge was fin- 
ished in about two weeks, and I received orders to move against Colonel 
Thomas Harris, who was said to be encamped at the little town of 
Florida, some twenty-five miles south of where we then were. 

. . . We had no transportation and the country about Salt River was 
sparsely settled, so that it took some days to collect teams and drivers 
enough to move the camp and garrison equipage of a regiment nearly a 
thousand strong, together with a week’s supply of provision and some 
ammunition. While preparations for the move were going on I felt quite 
comfortable; but when we got on the road and found every house de- 
serted I was anything but easy. In the twenty-five miles we had to march 
we did not see a person, old or young, male or female, except two horse- 
men who were on a road that crossed ours. As soon as they saw us they 
decamped as fast as their horses could carry them. I kept my men in 
the ranks and forbade their entering any of the deserted houses or tak- 
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ing anything from them. We halted at night on the road and proceeded 
the next morning at an early hour. 

Harris had been encamped in a creek bottom for the sake of being 
near water. The hills on either side of the creek extend to a considerable 
height, possibly more than a hundred feet. As we approached the brow 
of the hill from which it was expected we could see Harris’ camp, and 
possibly find his men ready formed to meet us, my heart kept getting 
higher and higher until it felt to me as though it was in my throat. I 
would have given anything then to have been back in Illinois, but I 
had not the moral courage to halt and consider what to do; I kept 
right on. 

When we reached a point from which the valley below was in full 
view I halted. The place where Harris had been encamped a few days 
before was still there and the marks of a recent encampment were 
plainly visible, but the troops were gone. My heart resumed its place. It 
occurred to me at once that Harris had been as much afraid of me as | 
had been of him. This was a view of the question I had never taken 
before; but it was one I never forgot afterwards. From that event to 
the close of the war, I never experienced trepidation upon confronting 
an enemy, though I always felt more or less anxiety. I never forgot 
that he had as much reason to fear my forces as [ had his. The lesson 
was valuable. ... 


Actually Tom Harris had been willing to fight. Among those who frus- 
trated the Confederate was young Samuel Langhorne Clemens, who told 
his side of the story:* 


The last camp which we fell back upon was in a hollow near the vil- 
lage of Florida, where I was born—in Monroe County. Here we were 
warned one day that a Union colonel was sweeping down on us with a 
whole regiment at his heel. This looked decidedly serious. Our boys 
went apart and consulted; then we went back and told the other com- 
panies present that the war was a disappointment to us, and we were 
going to disband. They were getting ready themselves to fall back on 
some place or other, and we were only waiting for General Tom Harris, 
who was expected to arrive at any moment; so they tried to persuade 
us to wait a little while, but the majority of us said no, we were accus- 
tomed to falling back, and didn’t need any of Tom Harris’s help; we 
could get along perfectly well without him—and save time, too. So 
about half of our fifteen, including myself, mounted and left on the in- 
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stant; the others yielded to persuasion and stayed—stayed through the 
war. 

An hour later we met General Harris on the road, with two or three 
people in his company—his staff, probably, but we could not tell; none 
of them were in uniform; uniforms had not come into vogue among us 
yet. Harris ordered us back; but we told him there was a Union colonel 
coming with a whole regiment in his wake, and it looked as if there 
was going to be a disturbance; so we had concluded to go home. He 
raged a little, but it was of no use; our minds were made up. . . . 

In time I came to know that Union colonel whose coming frightened 
me out of the war and crippled the Southern cause to that extent— 
General Grant. I came within a few hours of seeing him when he was as 
unknown as I was myself; at a time when anybody could have said, 
“Grant?—Ulysses S. Grant? I do not remember hearing the name be- 
fore.” It seems difficult to realize that there was once a time when such 
a remark could be rationally made; but there was, and I was within a 
few miles of the place and the occasion, too, though proceeding in the 
other direction. 


“TI could have become a soldier myself if I had waited,” Sam Clemens 
said in later years. “I had got part of it learned; I knew more about 
retreating than the man that invented retreating.” 

Grant rummaged through his trunk for the manual of arms he had 
saved from West Point days. Next time he lined up his regiment he 
realized that he had wasted his time, for if he applied what he had 
studied, he would need to clear away houses and garden fences. But 
Grant always said little and thought much; he remembered his two 
commanders in the Mexican War, Winfield Scott and Zachary Taylor; 
Scott he admired and Taylor he copied:* 


. . . The contrast between the two was very marked. General Taylor 
never wore uniform, but dressed himself entirely for comfort. He moved 
about the field in which he was operating to see through his own eyes 
the situation. Often he would be without staff officers, and when he was 
accompanied by them there was no prescribed order in which they fol- 
lowed. He was very much given to sit his horse side-ways—with both 
feet on one side—particularly on the battlefield. General Scott was the 
reverse in all these particulars. He always wore all the uniform pre- 
scribed or allowed by law when he inspected his lines; word would be 
sent to all divisions and brigade commanders in advance, notifying 
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them of the hour when the commanding general might be expected. 
This was done so that all the army might be under arms to salute their 
chief as he passed. On these occasions he wore his dress uniform, 
cocked hat, aiguillettes, sabre and spurs. His staff proper, besides all 
officers constructively on his staff—engineers, inspectors, quarter- 
masters, etc., that could be spared—followed, also in uniform and in 
prescribed order. Orders were prepared with great care and evidently 
with the view that they should be a history of what followed. 

In their modes of expressing thought, these two generals contrasted 
quite as strongly as in their other characteristics. General Scott was 
precise in language, cultivated a style peculiarly his own; was proud 
of his rhetoric; not averse to speaking of himself, often in the third 
person, and he could bestow praise upon the person he was talking 
about without the least embarrassment. Taylor was not a conversa- 
tionalist, but on paper he could put his meaning so plainly that there 
could be no mistaking it. He knew how to express what he wanted to say 
in the fewest well-chosen words, but would not sacrifice meaning to the 
construction of high-sounding sentences. But with their opposite char- 
acteristics both were great and successful soldiers; both were true, 
patriotic, and upright in all their dealings. Both were pleasant to serve 
under—Taylor was pleasant to serve with. Scott saw more through 
the eyes of his staff officers than through his own. His plans were de- 
liberately prepared, and fully expressed in orders. Taylor saw for him- 
self, and gave orders to meet the emergency without reference to how 
they would read in history. 


III 

The military heroes that America tried on for size during its first sum- 
mer of discontent were of a different cut from Grant. The South was 
still entranced by the jaunty figure of Pierre Gustave Toutant Beaure- 
gard—the Grand Creole, the hero of Sumter, the little Napoleon in 
Gray—who would die insisting that the national government owed him 
the expenses incurred in returning from West Point to New Orleans 
to take part in the rebellion. The star that dazzled Yankee heavens be- 
longed to George B. McClellan, a man of exceptional administrative 
abilities who, writing to his wife from western Virginia, saw himself as 
one general unafraid to keep a rendezvous with destiny:” 


MarieETTA, June 21, 1861.—I must snatch a few moments to write 
you. We got off at 11.30 yesterday morning, and had a continual ova- 
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tion all along the road. At every station where we stopped crowds had 
assembled to see the “young general’: gray-headed old men and 
women, mothers holding up their children to take my hand, girls, ° 
boys, all sorts, cheering and crying, God bless you! I never went 
through such a scene in my life, and never expect to go through such 
another one. You would have been surprised at the excitement. At Chil- 
licothe the ladies had prepared a dinner, and I had to be trotted 
through. They gave me about twenty beautiful bouquets and almost 
killed me with kindness. The trouble will be to fill their expectations, 
they seem to be so high. I could hear them say, “He is our own gen- 
eral”; “Look at him, how young he is”; “He will thrash them”; “He’ll 
do,” etc., etc. ad infinitum: .. . 

We reached here about three in the morning, and at once went on 
board the boat, where I got about three hours’ sleep until we reached 
Parkersburg. I have been hard at work all day, for I found everything 
in great confusion. Came up here in a boat about an hour ago, and 
shall go back to Parkersburg in two or three hours. . . . I shall have 
some eighteen regiments, two batteries, two companies of cavalry at 
my disposal—enough to thrash anything I find. I think the danger has 
been greatly exaggerated, and anticipate little or no chance of win- 
ning laurels. . . . 

GRAFTON, Sunday, June 23, 1861.— .. . We did not reach here 
until about two in the morning, and I was tired out. . . . Everything 
here needs the hand of the master and is getting it fast. I shall hardly be 
able to move from here for a couple of days... . 

GRAFTON, June 29.— . . . I am bothered half to death by delays 
in getting up supplies. Unless where I am in person, everything seems 
to go wrong. . . . I expect in the course of an hour or two to get to 
Clarksburg—will probably march twelve miles thence to-day—with 
Howe’s battery, Mack’s and the Chicago companies, and one company 
of cavalry. I shall have a telegraph line built to follow us up. Look on 
the maps and find Buckhannon and Beverly; that is the direction of my 
march. I hope to thrash the infamous scamps before a week is over. All 
I fear is that I won’t catch them... . 

BUCKHANNON, July 3— ... We had a pleasant march of six- 
teen miles yesterday through a beautiful mountain region: magnificent 
timber, lovely valleys running up from the main valley; the people all 
out, waving their handkerchiefs and giving me plenty of bouquets and 
kind words... . 

We nearly froze to death last night. I retired, as I thought, at about 
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midnight, intending to have a good night’s sleep. About half an hour 
after I shut up my tent a colonel in command of a detachment some 
fifteen miles distant came to report, so I received him in bed, and fell 
asleep about six times during the three hours I was talking with him. 
Finally, however, he left, and I alternately slept and froze until seven 
o’clock. This morning I sent Bates on an expedition and raked up a 
couple of horse-blankets, by the aid of which I hope hereafter to be 
reasonably comfortable. ... 

BucKHANNON, July 7, 1861.—I have been obliged to inflict some 
severe punishments, and I presume the papers of the Western Reserve 
will be hard down on me for disgracing some of their friends guilty of 
the small crime of burglary. I believe the army is beginning to com- 
prehend that they have a master over them who is stern in punishing 
and means what he says. I fear I shall have to have some of them shot 
or hung; that may convince some of the particular individuals con- 
cerned that they are not in the right track exactly... . 

July 10, RoaArinc CREEK.—We have occupied the important posi- 
tion on this line without loss. The enemy are in sight, and I am about 
sending out a strong armed reconnoissance to feel him and see what 
he is. I have been looking at their camps with my glass; they are 
strongly entrenched, but I think I can come the Cerro Gordo over them. 

Telegram—Ricu Mountain, July 12, 1861.—Have met with com- 
plete success; captured the enemy’s entire camp, guns, tents, wagons, 
etc. Many prisoners, among whom several officers. Enemy’s loss se- 
vere, ours very small. No officers lost on our side. [ turned the position. 
All well. 

July 12, BeveErty.—Have gained a decided victory at small cost, 
and move on to Huttonsville to-morrow in hope of seizing the mountain- 
pass near that point before it is occupied in force by the enemy. If 
that can be done | can soon clear up the rest of the business to be done 
out here, and return to see you for a time at least... . 

I had an affecting interview to-day with a poor woman whom we 
liberated from prison, where she had been confined for three weeks 
by these scoundrels merely because she was a Union woman. I enclose 
a flower from a bouquet the poor thing gave me. 

Telegram—July 12, 1861.—Success complete. Enemy routed. Lost 
everything he had—guns, tents, wagons, etc. Pegram was in command. 
We lost but 10 killed and 35 wounded. Garnett has abandoned his 
camp between this and Philippi, and is in full retreat into Eastern 
Virginia. I hope still to cut him off. All well. 
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IV : 

True to his boast, McClellan had thrashed “the infamous scamps”; 
true to his own character, he hesitated to sweep into the Shenandoah 
Valley and gain a complete victory. But within a week the North suf- 
fered defeat at Bull Run, and in desperate need of an authentic hero 
accepted McClellan’s small success in western Virginia with over flow- 
ing gratitude. Overnight McClellan’s name became a household word 
and the open facts of his life were familiar to anyone who read a news- 
paper. Soldier and student of war in Mexico and the Crimea, inventor 
of the “McClellan saddle” used by the cavalry, railroad president— 
clearly here was a “man of success,” the pick of the West Point crop. 

Among those who must have felt as green with envy as they were 
green at war were the “political” generals, like the bustling Benjamin 
Franklin Butler of Massachusetts and the incredible Daniel E. Sickles, 
who had rushed out of his Tammany Wigwam with a war whoop no 
Iroquois ever had surpassed. Only one in this crowd, however, had a 
stature anywhere equal to McClellan’s. Already renowned as the Path- 
finder after three western explorations, son-in-law of Missouri’s power- 
ful Senator Thomas Hart Benton, presidential standard-bearer for the 
Republicans in 1856, John Charles Frémont ruled over the western 
military department in which Grant served so obscurely. Actually, 
Robert Anderson, fresh from disaster at Sumter, and William Tecumseh 
Sherman, fresh from disaster at Bull Run, managed an independent 
command in Kentucky, but with Frémont in St. Louis the distinction 
was entirely academic. Sherman sized up the sitwation:* 


McClellan and Fremont were the two men toward whom the coun- 
try looked as the great Union leaders, and toward them were stream- 
ing the newly-raised regiments of infantry and cavalry, and batteries 
of artillery; nobody seeming to think of the intervening link covered 
by Kentucky. While I was to make this tour, Generals Anderson and 
Thomas were to go to Louisville and initiate the department. None of 
us had a staff, or any of the machinery for organizing an army, and, 
indeed, we had no army to organize. Anderson was empowered to 
raise regiments in Kentucky, and to commission a few brigadier-gen- 
erals. 

At Indianapolis I found Governor Morton and all the State officials 
busy in equipping and providing for the new regiments, and my object 
was to divert some of them toward Kentucky; but they were called for 
as fast as they were mustered in, either for the army of McClellan or 
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Fremont. At Springfield also I found the same general activity and 
zeal, Governor Yates busy in providing for his men; but these men also 
had been promised to Fremont. I then went on to St. Louis, where all | 
was seeming activity, bustle, and preparation. Meeting R. M. Renick 
at the Planters’ House (where I stopped), I inquired where I could 
find General Fremont. Renick said, “What do you want with Gen- 
eral Fremont?” I said I had come to see him on business; and he 
added, “You don’t suppose that he will see such as you?” and went 
on to detail all the scandal of the day: that Fremont was a great poten- 
tate, surrounded by sentries and guards; that he had a more showy 
court than any real king; that he kept senators, governors, and the first 
citizens, dancing attendance for days and weeks before granting an 
audience, etc.; that if I expected to see him on business, I would have 
to make my application in writing, and submit to a close scrutiny by 
his chief of staff and by his civil surroundings. Of course I laughed at 
all this, and renewed my simple inquiry as to where was his office, and 
was informed that he resided and had his office at Major Brant’s new 
house on Chouteau Avenue. It was then late in the afternoon, and I 
concluded to wait till the next morning; but that night I received a 
dispatch from General Anderson in Louisville to hurry back, as events 
were pressing, and he needed me. 

Accordingly, I rose early next morning before daybreak, got break- 
fast with the early railroad-passengers, and about sunrise was at the 
gate of General Fremont’s headquarters. A sentinel with drawn sabre 
paraded up and down in front of the house. I had on my undress uni- 
form indicating my rank, and inquired of the sentinel, “Is General 
Fremont up?” He answered, “I don’t know.” Seeing that he was a 
soldier by his bearing, I spoke in a sharp, emphatic voice, “Then find 
out.” He called for the corporal of the guard, and soon a fine-looking 
German sergeant came, to whom I addressed the same inquiry. He in 
turn did not know, and I bade him find out, as I had immediate and 
important business with the general. The sergeant entered the house 
by the front-basement door, and after ten or fifteen minutes the main 
front-door above was slowly opened from the inside, and who should 
appear but my old San Francisco acquaintance Isaiah C. Woods. . . . 
He ushered me in hastily, closed the door, and conducted me into the 
office on the right of the hall. We were glad to meet, after so long and 
eventful an interval, and mutually inquired after our respective fami- 
lies and special acquaintances. I found that he was a commissioned 
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officer, a major on duty with Fremont, and Major Eaton, now of the 
Paymaster’s Department, was in the same ofhice with him. I explained 
to them that I had come from General Anderson, and wanted to confer 
with General Fremont in person. Woods left me, but soon returned, 
said the general would see me in a very few minutes, and within ten 
minutes I was shown across the hall into the large parlor, where Gen- 
eral Fremont received me very politely. We had met before, as early as 
1847, in California, and I had also seen him several times when he was 
senator. | then in a rapid manner ran over all the points of interest in 
General Anderson’s new sphere of action, hoped he would spare us 
from the new levies what troops he could, and generally act in concert 
with us. He told me that his first business would be to drive the rebel 
General Price and his army out of Missouri, when he would turn his 
attention down the Mississippi. He asked my opinion about the various 
kinds of field-artillery which manufacturers were thrusting on him, 
especially the then newly-invented James gun, and afterward our con- 
versation took a wide turn about the character of the principal citizens 
of St. Louis, with whom I was well acquainted... . 

Returning to the Planters’ House, | heard of Beard, another Cali- 
fornian, a Mormon, who had the contract for the line of redoubts 
which Fremont had ordered to be constructed around the city, before 
he would take his departure for the interior of the State; and while I 
stood near the office-counter, I saw old Baron Steinberger, a prince 
among our early California adventurers, come in and look over the 
register. | avoided him on purpose, but his presence in St. Louis re- 
called the maxim, ““Where the vultures are, there is a carcass close 
by”; and I suspected that the profitable contracts of the quartermaster, 
McKinstry, had drawn to St. Louis some of the most enterprising men 
of California. I suspect they can account for the fact that, in a very 
short time, Fremont fell from his high estate in Missouri, by reason 
of frauds, or supposed frauds, in the administration of the affairs of his 
command. 


/ 
In Kentucky, Sherman fell no less heavily than Frémont, though for an- 
other cause. Yet Sherman in time staged a comeback, achieving per- 
haps the greatest personal triumph of the war, whereas Frémont lacked 
any such recuperative genius. McClellan lasted considerably longer 
than his St. Louis rival. From western Virginia the Napoleon in Blue 
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went to Washington, happy to accept a new role as savior of the 
Union. Again, a sampling of his “private letters” becomes painfully 
revealing: 


July 30, Wasnincton.— . .. Had to work until nearly three this 
morning. . . . I am getting my ideas pretty well arranged in regard 
to the strength of my army; it will be a very large one. I have been 
employed in trying to get the right kind of general officers. . . . Have 
been working this morning at a bill allowing me to appoint as many 
aides as I please from civil life and from the army... . 

I went to the Senate to get it through, and was quite overwhelmed 
by the congratulations I received and the respect with which I was 
treated. I suppose half a dozen of the oldest made the remark I am be- 
coming so much used to: “Why, how young you look, and yet an old 
soldier!”. . . When I was in the Senate chamber today and found 
those old men flocking around me; when I afterwards stood in the li- 
brary, looking over the Capitol of our great nation, and saw the crowd 
gathering around to stare at me, I began to feel how great the task 
committed to me. Oh! how sincerely I pray to God that I may be 
endowed with the wisdom and courage necessary to accomplish the 
work. Who would have thought, when we were married, that I should 
so soon be called upon to save my country? 

Aug. 8— ... Rose early today (having retired at three a.M.), 
and was pestered to death with senators, etc., and a row with Gen. 
Scott until about four o’clock; then crossed the river and rode beyond 
and along the line of pickets for some distance. Came back and had a 
long interview with Seward about my “pronunciamento”’ against Gen. 
Scott’s policy. . . . I have scarcely slept one moment for the last 
three nights, knowing well that the enemy intend some movement and 
fully recognizing our own weakness. If Beauregard does not attack 
to-night I shall look upon it as a dispensation of Providence. He ought 
to do it. Every day strengthens me. I am leaving nothing undone to in- 
crease our force; but the old general always comes in the way. He un- 
derstands nothing, appreciates nothing. . . . 

Aug. 9, 1861, 1 a.m.— .. . Gen. Scott is the great obstacle. He 
will not comprehend the danger. I have to fight my way against him. 
Tomorrow the question will probably be decided by giving me abso- 
lute control independently of him. I suppose it will result in enmity on 
his part against me; but I have no choice. The people call upon me to 
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save the country. I must save it, and cannot respect anything that is in 
the way. 

I receive letter after letter, have conversation after conversation, 
calling on me to save the nation, alluding to the presidency, dictator- 
ship, etc. As I hope one day to be united with you for ever in heaven, 
I have no such aspiration. I would cheerfully take the dictatorship 
and agree to lay down my life when the country is saved. I am not 
spoiled by my unexpected new position. I feel sure that God will give 
me the strength and wisdom to preserve this great nation; but I tell 
you, who share all my thoughts, that I have no selfish feeling in this 
matter. I feel that God has placed a great work in my hands. I have 
not sought it. I know how weak I am, but I know that I mean to do 
right, and I believe that God will help me and give me the wisdom 
I do not possess. Pray for me, that I may be able to accomplish my 
task, the greatest, perhaps, that any poor, weak mortal ever had to do. 
. . . God grant that I may bring this war to an end and be permitted 
to spend the rest of my days quietly with you! ... 

WASHINGTON, l6th— . . . I am here in a terrible place: the enemy 
have from three to four times my force; the President, the old general, 
cannot or will not see the true state of affairs. Most of my troops are 
demoralized by the defeat at Bull Run; some regiments even muti- 
nous. I have probably stopped that; but you see my position is not 
pleasant. . . . I have, I believe, made the best possible disposition 
of the few men under my command; will quietly await events, and, if 
the enemy attacks, will try to make my movements as rapid and des- 
perate as may be. If my men will only fight I think I can thrash him, 
notwithstanding the disparity of numbers. As it is, [ trust to God to give 
success to our arms, though He is not wont to aid those who refuse 
to aid themselves. . . . I am weary of all this. I have no ambition in 
the present affairs; only wish to save my country, and find the inca- 
pables around me will not permit it. They sit on the verge of the preci- 
pice, and cannot realize what they see. Their reply to everything is, 
“Impossible! Impossible!” They think nothing possible which is 
against their wishes. .. . 

I had another bouquet this morning, one from the “Lady President.” 
Mr. Lincoln came this morning to ask me to pardon a man that I had 
ordered to be shot, suggesting that I could give as a reason in the 
order that it was by request of the “Lady President.”. . . 

Sept. 27.— .. . He (the President) sent a carriage for me to meet 
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him and the cabinet at Gen. Scott’s office. Before we got through the 
general “raised a row with me.” I kept cool. In the course of the. 
conversation he very strongly intimated that we were no longer friends. 
I said nothing, merely looked at him and bowed. He tried to avoid 
me when we left, but I walked square up to him, looked him fully in 
the eye, extended my hand, and said, ““Good-morning, Gen. Scott.” He 
had to take my hand, and so we parted. As he threw down the glove 
and I took it up, I presume war is declared. So be it. I have one strong 
point—that I do not care one iota for my present position. . . . 

[No date; Sept. 30? ]—A most unhappy thing occurred last night 
among some of W. F. Smith’s raw regiments. They three times mis- 
took each other for the enemy and fired into each other. At least six 
were killed and several wounded, besides two horses were killed. It 
is dangerous to make night-marches on that account; but Smith’s march 
was delayed by causes I could not foresee, and it was necessary to ad- 
vance at all hazards. The manoeuvring in advance by our flanks 
alarmed the enemy, whose centre at Munson’s and Upton’s was much 
advanced. As soon as our pickets informed me that he had fallen back 
I rushed forward and seized those very important points. We now hold 
them in strength and have at once proceeded to fortify them. The 
moral effect of this advance will be great, and it will have a bad in- 
fluence on the troops of the enemy. They can no longer say that they 
are flaunting their dirty little flag in my face, and I hope they have 
taken their last look at Washington. . 


VI 
McClellan was now thirty-five; Scott was seventy-five, with a record 
of service to his country that went back to Lundy’s Lane and Niagara. 
A good part of what McClellan had learned about the profession of 
war Scott had taught him in Mexico. Robert E. Lee, for whom the war 
had not yet found a dynamic role, likewise was indebted to Scott. 
When, in a holiday mood after the firing on Sumter, Virginia seceded 
from the Union, Lee had resigned from the U. S. Army, and within 
twenty-four hours had been en route to Richmond to assume command 
of all the forces of the Old Dominion. The politics of war under Jeffer- 
son Davis, the soldier President, forced Lee to step down in rank and 
authority once Virginia joined the Confederacy. Lee could be variously 
described as a “headquarters general” or “military advisor to the 
President’; the chief requirements were enormous tact, ceaseless en- 
ergy and complete selflessness. The degree to which Lee possessed 
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these qualities astonished young Lieutenant Walter Taylor, who served 
on Lee’s staff:* 


. . . | have never known a man more thorough and painstaking in 
all that he undertook. Early at his office, punctual in meeting all en- 
gagements, methodical to an extreme in his way of despatching busi- 
ness, giving close attention to details—but not, as is sometimes the 
concomitant if not the result of this trait, neglectful of the more im- 
portant matters dependent upon his decision—he seemed to address 
himself to the accomplishment of every task that devolved upon him in 
a conscientious and deliberate way, as if he himself was directly ac- 
countable to some higher power for the manner in which he performed 
his duty. I then discovered, too, that characteristic of him that always 
marked his intercourse and relations with his fellowmen—scrupulous 
consideration for the feelings and interests of others; the more humble 
the station of one from whom he received appeal or request, the more 
he appeared to desire to meet the demand if possible or, if impractica- 
ble, to make denial in the most considerate way, as if done with re- 
luctance and regret. 

His correspondence, necessarily heavy, was constantly a source of 
worry and annoyance to him. He did not enjoy writing; indeed, he 
wrote with labor, and nothing seemed to tax his amiability so much as 
the necessity for writing a lengthy official communication; but he was 
not satisfied unless at the close of his office hours every matter requir- 
ing prompt attention had been disposed of. 

After a day’s work at his office he would enjoy above all things a 
ride on horseback. Accompanied by one or two of his military house- 
hold, he would visit some point of interest around Richmond, making 
the ride one of duty as well as pleasure; and no sculptor can ever 
reproduce in marble or bronze the picture of manly grace and beauty 
that became in those days so familiar to the people in and around 
Richmond in the person of General Lee on his favorite horse. After his 
return from such excursions, in the closing hours of the day, he would 
take the greatest pleasure in having the little girls of the neighborhood 
gather around him, when he would talk and joke with them in the 
most loving and familiar way... . 


Far removed from Lieutenant Taylor’s mind was any thought of sup- 
plying a document of possible fascination to future psychologists; yet 
within Lee burned fires that other men called ambition and he identi- 
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fied as Christian duty. He chafed bitterly at being left in Richmond 
when the issue was joined at Manassas. After McClellan’s small suc- 
cesses in western Virginia, Lee was sent to the pro-Union mountain 
fastness to avert further Confederate disasters. By August he was in 
camp at Valley Mountain, whence he wrote to his wife:° 


. . . Weare on the dividing ridge looking north down Tygart’s river 
valley, whose waters flow into the Monongahela and South towards the 
Elk River and Greenbrier, flowing into the Kanawha. In the valley 
north of us lie Huttonsville and Beverly, occupied by our invaders, 
and the Rich Mountains west, scene of our former disaster, and the 
Cheat Mountains east, their present stronghold, are in full view. 

The mountains are beautiful, fertile to the tops, covered with the 
richest sward of bluegrass and white clover, the inclosed fields waving 
with the natural growth of timothy. The habitations are few and popu- 
lation sparse. This is magnificent grazing country, and all it needs is 
labour to clear the mountain-sides of its great growth of timber. There 
surely is no lack of moisture at this time. It has rained, I believe, some 
portion of every day since I left Staunton. . . . I find that our old 
friend, J. J. Reynolds, of West Point memory, is in command of the 
troops immediately in front of us. He is a brigadier-general. You may 
recollect him as the Assistant Professor of Philosophy, and he lived 
in the cottage beyond the west gate, with his little, pale-faced wife. He 
resigned on being retired from West Point, and was made professor of 
some college in the West. Fitzhugh * was the bearer of a flag the other 
day, and he recognised him. He was very polite and made kind in- 
quiries of us all. I am told they feel very safe and very confident of 
success. Their numbers are said to be large, ranging from 12,000 to 
13,000, but it is impossible for me to get correct information either as 
to their strength or position. Our citizens beyond this are all on their 
side. Our movements seem to be rapidly communicated to them, while 
theirs come to us slowly and indistinctly. I have two regiments here, 
- with others coming up. I think we shall shut up this road to the Central 
Railroad which they strongly threaten... . 


In a letter three weeks later to “My Precious Daughters” Lee remained 
the self-effacing “headquarters general”: 


. . . It rains here all the time, literally. There has not been sun- 
shine enough since my arrival to dry my clothes. Perry [a servant] is 


* Fitzhugh Lee, a nephew. 
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my washerman, and socks and towels suffer. But the worst of the rain 
is that the ground has become so saturated with water that the con- 
stant travel on the roads has made them impassable, so that I cannot 
get up sufficient supplies for the troops to move. It is raining now. 
Has been all day, last night, day before, day before that, etc., etc. But 
we must be patient. 


The rain fell on both armies, as the diary of John Beatty of the Third 
Ohio Volunteers attested:”° 


. . . Tonight almost the entire valley is inundated. Many tents are 
waist high in water, and where others stood this morning the water is 
ten feet deep. Two men of the Sixth Ohio are reported drowned. The 
water got around them before they became aware of it, and in endeav- 
oring to escape they were swept down the stream and lost. The river 
seems to stretch from the base of one mountain to the other, and the 
whole valley is one wild scene of excitement. Wherever a spot of dry 
ground can be found, huge log fires are burning, and men by the dozen 
are grouped around them, anxiously watching the water and discussing 
the situation. Tents have been hastily pitched on the hills, and camp- 
fires, each with its group of men, are blazing in many places along the 
side of the mountain. The rain has fallen steadily all day. 


The South expected Robert E. Lee, as the son of “Light-Horse Harry” 
Lee of Revolutionary War fame, to step forward, a ready-made thun- 
derbolt of war. Ignored were published reports that Lee had been sent 
to western Virginia merely to inspect and to consult on a plan of ac- 
tion. Generals already there were openly insubordinate, lax, incom- 
petent, but Lee put up with their numerous faults—still the ever 
patient “advisor.” Scouts brought him reports of a trail by which he 
could reach Cheat Mountain and surprise the Union’s exposed flank. 
The hazards were many; Lee possessed no information of the Federal 
strength opposing him; yet he accepted the risks. Hindsight enabled 
Confederate General A. L. Long to discuss the impending disaster ob- 
jectively:” 


. . . The opposing forces were at this time about equal in numbers. 
Loring’s force was now six thousand, General Jackson’s about five thou- 
sand strong. General Reynolds’ force * had been increased to about 
eleven thousand men; of these, two thousand were on Cheat Mountain, 
about five thousand in position on the Lewisburg Road in front of 


* Reynolds’ force was Federal; Loring’s and Henry Jackson’s were Confederate, 
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General Loring. The remainder of General Reynolds’ force was held 
in reserve near the junction of the Parkersburg turnpike and the Lewis- 
burg road. 

General Lee determined to attack on the morning of the 28th [12th] 
of September. The plan was that Colonel Rust should gain the rear of 
the Federal position by early dawn, and begin the attack. General 
Anderson, with two Tennessee regiments from Loring’s command, was 
to support him; while General Jackson was to make a diversion in 
front. Cheat Mountain Pass being carried, General Jackson, with his 
whole force, was to sweep down the mountain and fall upon the rear of 
the other Federal position; General Donaldson, with two regiments, 
was to gain a favorable position for attacking the enemy on the Lewis- 
burg road, in flank or rear; and Loring was to advance, by the main 
road, on the Federal front. In case of failure, Anderson and Donaldson 
were to rejoin Loring, and Rust was to find his way back to Jackson. 
The troops gained their designated positions with remarkable prompt- 
ness and accuracy in point of time, considering the distance and the 
difficulties to be overcome. 

Colonel Rust’s attack on Cheat Mountain was to be the signal for 
the general advance of all the troops. It was anxiously expected, from 
early dawn, throughout the day. On every side was continuously heard, 
“What has become of Rust?” “Why don’t he attack?” “Rust must have 
lost his way.”” The Tennesseeans, under Anderson, became so impa- 
tient that they requested to be led to the attack without waiting for 
Rust; but General Anderson thought that he must be governed by the 
letter of his instructions, and declined granting the request of his men. 
Thus we see a plan that offered every prospect of success come to 
naught by the failure of a subordinate officer to come up to the expecta- 
tions of his commander. Anderson and Donaldson, finding that their 
situation was becoming critical—being liable to discovery, and being 
between two superior forces—rejoined General Loring on the 29th 
[13th]. On the same day, Colonel Rust reported in person his opera- 
tions, which amounted to this: he heard nothing of General Anderson; 
his heart failed him; he passed the day watching the Federals, and 
then retired. When Colonel Rust rendered his report, General Lee, per- 
ceiving the deep mortification he felt at the great blunder he had com- 
mitted, permitted him to rejoin his regiment... . 


General Long’s account omitted the impatient Confederates who, firing 
their guns as they cleaned them, alerted a Federal cavalry detachment; 
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or of one assaulting column that, overrunning Federal pickets, believed 
exaggerated stories of overwhelming Union strength and stopped the 
assault; or of one Tennesseean who declared, “Never were men more 
sick of Virginia and Virginians!” Lee poured out his distress in a letter 
to his wife:” 


. . . All the attacking parties with great labour had reached their 
destination, over mountains considered impassable to bodies of troops, 
notwithstanding a heavy storm that set in the day before and raged all 
night, in which they had to stand up till daylight. Their arms were then 
unserviceable, and they in poor condition for a fierce assault against 
artillery and superior numbers. After waiting till 10 o’clock for the 
assault on Cheat Mountain, which did not take place, and which was 
to have been the signal for the rest, they were withdrawn, and, after 
waiting three days in front of the enemy, hoping he would come out of 
his trenches, we returned to our position [at Valley Mountain]. I can 
not tell you my regret and mortification at the untoward events that 
caused the failure of the plan. I had taken every precaution to ensure 
success and counted on it. But the Ruler of the Universe ruled other- 
wise and sent a storm to disconcert a well-laid plan, and to destroy my 
hopes. We are no worse off now than before, except the disclosure of 
our plan, against which they will guard... . 

“The righteous perisheth and no man layeth it to heart, and merciful 
men are taken away, none considering that the righteous is taken away 
from the evil to come.” May God have mercy on us all! I suppose you 
are at the Hot Springs and will direct to you there. Our poor sick, I 
know, suffer much. They bring it on themselves by not doing what they 
are told. They are worse than children, for the latter can be forced. 


Robert E. Lee, failure—yet was he? More than any other general of 
the war, Lee baffled the British. They had grown up believing it was 
impossible to apply Christian principles to war. Lee contradicted 
that dictum. Moreover, in the British estimate, Lee should have been 
doomed by the sheer “want of authority” that he displayed in the 
mountains of western Virginia. Instead, like Grant, he bided his time. 
He became the war and the Cause for the South in the end. How? 
Why? Major General J. F. C. Fuller, a perceptive British military au- 
thority, tried to find the key to the Lee who would one day handle the 
great Army of Northern Virginia as though it were a “divine instru- 
ment” entrusted to his care by God:* 
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What this bootless, ragged, half-starved army accomplished is one 
of the miracles of history. It was led by a saint, it was endowed with . 
the sanctity of its cause, and yet had its leader been more of a general 
and less of a saint, even if this had filched from it a little of its en- 
thusiasm, its hardships would have been vastly reduced. Its spiritual 
morale was of the highest, its discipline of the lowest. It was full of 
young men full of life and quarrels, men who needed some show of 
severity to curb their discordant spirits. “Army of Northern Virginia, 
cried Stephen Vincent Benét: 


9 


fabulous army,’ 


“Strange army of -ragged individualists, 

The hunters, the riders, the walkers, the savage pastorals, 
The unmachined, the men come out of the ground, 

Still, for the most part, living close to the ground 

As the roots of the cow-pea, the roots of the jessamine, 
The lazy scorners, the rebels against the wheels, 

The rebels against the steel combustion chamber 

Of the half-born new age of engines and metal hands.” 


Physically such an army was beyond Lee’s control. He could not be 
severe, he could not punish, he could only accept blame himself and 
shame it into some sort of discipline—set it an example. He sought 
discomfort, as once upon a time a Christian saint sought his hair shirt. 
Lord Wolseley informs us that his headquarters “consisted of about 
seven or eight pole-tents, pitched with their backs to a stake fence, 
upon a piece of ground so rocky that it was unpleasant to ride over it. 
. . . In front of the tents were some three four-wheeled wagons, drawn 
up without any regularity, and a number of horses roamed loose about 
the field. . . . No guard or sentries were to be seen in the vicinity; 
no crowd of aides-de-camp loitering about, making themselves agree- 
able to visitors. . . . A large farmhouse stands close by, which, in 
any other army, would have been the general’s residence pro tem.; 
but, as no liberties are allowed to be taken with personal property, in 
Lee’s army, he is particular in setting a good example himself. His 
staff are crowded together, two or three in a tent; none are allowed 
to carry more baggage than a small box each, and his own kit is but 
very little larger.” The covering of the commander-in-chief was the 
same as that of the private soldier, his food generally inferior, as all 
dainties were sent to the sick and wounded; for as his nephew Edward 
Lee Childe tells us: ““His guiding principle was that of setting his off- 
cers an example of not faring better than their soldiers.” 
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That his example did influence his army is beyond doubt—it sancti- 
fied it and him; yet its discipline remained beneath contempt. Towards 
it he acted like a soft-hearted father; he was its exalted leader, its high 
priest, but not its general. “Colonel,” he said to an officer who begged 
for a visit, “‘a dirty camp gives me nausea. If you say your camps are 
clean, I will go.” A normal general would not have avoided dirty 
camps, but would have sought them out, so that the officers in charge 
might suffer for their uncleanliness. But Lee was not a normal general; 
in place of the hot word he relied upon the half-disguised censure. He 
was always tolerant, even when tolerance was little short of criminal. 
“His one great aim and endeavor,” writes Colonel Taylor, “was to 
secure success for the cause in which he was enlisted; all else was 
made subordinate to this.” The cause was God’s: who was he then to 
judge the soldiers of the Almighty? 


Reading the black-and-white record of the war without intimate feeling 
for its native connotations, the British often failed to realize how much 
of the South was dominated by frontier manners and customs. In 
large part Lee’s troops, like the troops under Grant and Sherman, rep- 
resented a democracy of individualists joined in a common enterprise 
by their own consent and on their own terms. That fact may have been 
the essence of their brotherhood; and the essence also of General 
Fuller’s puzzlement over Lee’s warm relationship with Jackson, who 
was individualism carried to infinity: 


Taylor says: “If Lee was the Jove of the war, Stonewall Jackson 
was his thunderbolt.” Jackson, though he believed in the omnipotence 
of God as fervently as Lee did, could demand the impossible. “Did you 
order me to advance over that field, sir?” said an officer to him. “Yes,” 
answered Jackson. “Impossible, sir! My men will be annihilated! 
Nothing can live there. They will be annihilated!” “General,” replied 
Jackson, “I always endeavour to take care of my wounded and to bury 
my dead. You have heard my order—obey it.” 

Without Jackson, Lee was left a one-armed pugilist. Jackson pos- 
sessed that brutality essential in war; Lee did not. He could clasp the 
hand of a wounded enemy, whilst Jackson ground his teeth and mur- 
mured: ‘“‘No quarter to the violators of our homes and firesides,” and 
when someone deplored the necessity of destroying so many brave 
men, he exclaimed: ‘“‘No, shoot them all, I do not wish them to be 
brave.” With all his ability there was something repellent about Jack- 
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son; in spite of his many faults there was always something ennobling 
about Lee. Jackson was the Old Testament of War, Lee—the New. 


VII 

Lee, a failure in western Virginia; Grant, a kind of military wanderer 
in Missouri; McClellan, a headstrong idol in Washington; and Frémont, 
a virtual potentate in St. Louis—what did it all mean? Possibly these 
portraits signify nothing more than the fact that the generals all had 
much to learn, including how to use the new weapons soon to be placed 
in their hands; and they all had much to unlearn, including the still 
prevalent notion that it was cowardly to fight in trenches. They all had 
to adjust to new ideas about war as a social and political phenomenon— 
to telegraph operators linking Washington and Richmond to remote 
outposts, to newspaper reporters snooping out secrets and photog- 
raphers lugging tons of equipment over roads clogged with marching 
men, to entertainers from the city roaming their camps and politicians 
like Governor Yates of Illinois arriving with a barrel of whisky to give 
the home town boys a treat, to female nurses and doctors snorting that 
death from the frying pan was the deadliest peril, to sutlers and cotton 
speculators and runaway slaves and hungry civilians. Growth became 
the mark of a man finally—growth in the qualities of survival: faith 
and zeal, courage and imagination, steadfastness of character and 
honesty of intellect. The one who seemed the poorest of the lot for a 
time—Sherman—came to know his trade so well that he emerged as 
one of the shrewdest military critics of his time:* 


. . . [never saw the rear of an army engaged in battle but I feared 
that some calamity had happened at the front—the apparent confu- 
sion, broken wagons, crippled horses, men lying about dead and 
maimed, parties hastening to and fro in seeming disorder, and a gen- 
eral apprehension of something dreadful about to ensue; all these 
signs, however, lessened as I neared the front, and there the contrast 
was complete—perfect order, men and horses full of confidence, and 
it was not unusual for general hilarity, laughing, and cheering. Al- 
though cannon might be firing, the musketry clattering, and the ene- 
my’s shot hitting close, there reigned a general feeling of strength and 
security that bore a marked contrast to the bloody signs that had 
drifted rapidly to the rear; therefore, for comfort and safety, I surely 
would rather be at the front than the rear line of battle. So also on the 
march, the head of a column moves on steadily, while the rear is alter- 
nately halting and then rushing forward to close up the gap; and all 
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sorts of rumors, especially the worst, float back to the rear. Old troops 
invariably deem it a special privilege to be in the front—to be at 
the “head of column”—because experience has taught them that it is 
the easiest and most comfortable place, and danger only adds zest and 
stimulus to this fact. | 

The hardest task in war is to lie in support of some position or bat- 
tery, under fire without the privilege of returning it; or to guard some 
train left in the rear, within hearing but out of danger; or to provide 
for the wounded and dead of some corps which is too busy ahead to 
care for its own. 

To be at the head of a strong column of troops, in the execution of 
some task that requires brain, is the highest pleasure of war—a grim 
one and terrible, but which leaves on the mind and memory the strong- 
est mark; to detect the weak point of an enemy’s line; to break through 
with vehemence and thus lead to victory; or to discover some key- 
point and hold it with tenacity; or to do some other distinct act which 
is afterward recognized as the real cause of success. These all be- 
come matters that are never forgotten. Other great difficulties, experi- 
enced by every general, are to measure truly the thousand-and-one re- 
ports that come to him in the midst of conflict; to preserve a clear and 
well-defined purpose at every instant of time, and to cause all efforts 
to converge to that end. 

To do these things he must know perfectly the strength and quality 
of each part of his own army, as well as that of his opponent, and must 
be where he can personally see and observe with his own eyes, and 
judge with his own mind. No man can properly command an army 
from the rear, he must be “at its front’; and when a detachment is 
made, the commander thereof should be informed of the object to be 
accomplished, and left as free as possible to execute it in his own way; 
and when an army is divided up into several parts, the superior should 
always attend that one which he regards as most important. Some men 
think that modern armies may be so regulated that a general can sit in 
an office and play on his several columns as on the keys of a piano; 
this is a fearful mistake. The directing mind must be at the very head 
of the army—must be seen there, and the effect of his mind and per- 
sonal energy must be felt by every officer and man present with it, to 
secure the best results. Every attempt to make war easy and safe will 
result in humiliation and disaster... . 


Generals sometimes dropped like flies beside their troops in this war; 
it became ultimately (and rather quickly) everybody’s war, fought in 
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over ten thousand places, and death had never been so democratic. 
The mystery it contained would one day be revealed when Grant stood — 
before the nation as “the uncommon Common Man”; when the legend 
of the “Noble Lee” was supported by volumes of testimony; when 
Sherman as “Uncle Billy” became the idol of western armies; and 
when Jackson as the “Mighty Stonewall” seemed as vengeful as the 
predatory eagle, the national symbol. That the war had deeply reli- 
gious undertones was vigorously disputed—but not by Lee, address- 
ing his army after a crushing setback:” 


Soldiers! we have sinned against Almighty God. We have forgotten 
His signal mercies, and have cultivated a revengeful, haughty, and 
boastful spirit. We have not remembered that the defenders of a just 
cause should be pure in His eyes; that “our times are in His hands”; 
and we have relied too much on our own arms for the achievement of 
our independence. God is our only refuge and our strength. Let us 
humble ourselves before Him. Let us confess our many sins, and be- 
seech Him to give us a higher courage, a purer patriotism, and more 
determined will; that He will convert the hearts of our enemies; that 
He will hasten the time when war, with its sorrows and sufferings, 
shall cease, and that He will give us a name and place among the na- 
tions of the earth. 


Gi HuAy Pet ER »:7 


GRASS FIRES 


\ “edt ory DISTRESS and Richmond’s elation following the 
bloodletting at Bull Run began to dim before the sobering arguments 
over what, if anything, either side had won or lost. Insofar as Beaure- 
gard had been forced to share with Joseph E. Johnston such laurels as 
had been garnered on the field at Manassas, Beauregard became the 
first of the new Napoleons upon whom the shadows of history de- 
scended. Frémont’s turn was coming soon, brought on by his own con- 
fusion over where military and civilian authority divided; and before 
the year closed even the jaunty McClellan would be disillusioned by the 
shifting breezes of popular sentiment. 

Meanwhile for the average American this brothers’ quarrel re- 
mained a half-truth, a vague reality. War letters home, garbled ac- 
counts in the newspapers supplied him with impressions rather than 
facts. If he lived near the borders of Missouri or Virginia, then he had 
some real sense of personal peril; and if he lived in Washington or 
Richmond his viewpoint was distorted by military personnel overrun- 
ning those seats of civilian government. If one had a son or husband 
in the army, wherever that son or husband was momentarily stationed 
became the apex of the war. Otherwise American attitudes generally 
were shaped by previous political prejudices, by local social pressures, 
or by the very personal experience of whether a pound of coffee was 
easy to come by. 

A man of the prairies might have guessed wherein the true danger 
rested. Summer storms gathered quickly over the prairies; the vivid 
flashes of lightning, the wind moaning and roaring across the plain, 
the sudden interludes of intense, dark silence all bore an uncomfort- 
able resemblance to a hurricane at sea. Then a dull copperish hue be- 
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gan to tinge the sky; to east, to west grass fires flamed and crackled; 


an hour later they were joined in a rolling wave of blood-colored de- : 


struction, and prairie wolves howled and prairie hens fluttered wildly. 

During the hot, dry summer of 1861, the grass fires of the nation’s 
storms in Missouri and Virginia were so widely separated that no one 
could guess their potential power. Other fires were so remote that even 
their presence was known to only a few. Less than a week after Bull 
Run a Confederate force under Colonel John R. Baylor swept down 
on Forts Fillmore and San Augustine in New Mexico and captured 
four hundred men belonging to the Seventh U. S. Infantry and Third 
U.S. Mounted Rifles. Already Rebel agents circulated among the In- 
dian tribes, stirring up a witch’s brew destined to spill over all the 
territories. When a regiment of Choctaw Indians joined the Confed- 
erate forces in western Virginia, Richmond papers announced gaily: 
SCALPERS ARRIVE. 

Wilson’s Creek and Belmont in Missouri—here clearly the nation’s 
grass fires cast their blood color upon the sky. 


I 

Nowhere did the emotions of North and South meet more intimately 
than in Missouri. Neighborhoods, even households, split between se- 
cesstonists and Unionists. Leader of the pro-Southerners was Governor 
Claiborne F. Jackson, who had supported the presidential aspirations 
of Stephen A. Douglas for the sound reason that “to have opposed 
him would have defeated his own election’—or so believed Colonel 
Thomas L. Snead, semiofficial historian of Missouri rebels. The dy- 
namic force behind the Unionists in Missouri was Congressman Fran- 
cis P. Blair, brother of Lincoln’s Postmaster General, and even Colonel 
Snead admired “the courage, moderation and tact” with which Blair 
prevented a state convention, called in February by Jackson, from 
placing Missouri “unequivocally on the side of the South.” 

The Missouri story, filled with burning passions and bold intrigues, 
has frontier sinew. Nothing in Virginia yet equaled it. With storm 
clouds gathering over Sumter, Blair worried over the sixty-thousand 
stand of arms and the abundance of munitions in the United States 
Arsenal in St. Louis. It was no secret that secessionists drooled at the 
thought of them; and it was no secret that when Governor Jackson con- 
ferred with General Daniel M. Frost, then in command of a brigade 
of state militia, the conversation did not deal with saving the Union. 
After Lincoln’s call for seventy-five thousand militia, Jackson played 
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his hand. The President’s act was “illegal, unconstitutional and revolu- 
tionary . . . inhuman and diabolical . . . an unholy crusade.” From 
the Rebel side Colonel Snead, at various times an aide-de-camp to 
Jackson, spoke with authority:* 


In the consultation with Frost it had been decided that the Governor, 
in pursuance of an existing law of the State, should order all its militia 
into encampment for the purpose of drill and discipline; and that, un- 
der cover of this order, Frost should camp his brigade upon the hills 
adjacent to and commanding the arsenal, so that when the opportunity 
occurred he might seize it and all its stores. A great difficulty in the 
way of the execution of this plan was the want of siege-guns and mor- 
tars. To remove this difficulty the Governor sent Captains Colton 
Greene and Basil W. Duke to Montgomery, Alabama, and Judge 
Cooke to Virginia to obtain these things. By Mr. Davis’s order the 
arms were turned over to Duke and Greene at Baton Rouge, and 
were by them taken to St. Louis. Before they arrived there, however, 
the scheme to seize the arsenal had been completely frustrated by its 
commandant, Captain Nathaniel Lyon, who distributed a part of the 
coveted arms to Blair’s Home Guards and removed the rest to IIlinois, 
and then occupied with his own troops the hills around the arsenal. 
Frost consequently established Camp Jackson in a grove in the western 
part of the city, remote from the arsenal, and was drilling and disci- 
plining his men there in conformity to the laws of the State and under 
the flag of the Union, when Jefferson Davis’s gift to Missouri was 
taken into the camp. 

Blair and Lyon, to whom every detail of the Governor’s scheme 
had been made known, had been waiting for this opportunity. They 
had made up their minds to capture the camp and to hold the officers 
and men as prisoners of war. Frost went into camp on the 6th of May. 
The arms from the Confederacy were taken thither on the 8th. On 
Saturday, the 11th, the camp was to break up. Lyon had no time to 
lose. On Thursday he attired himself in a dress and shawl and other 
apparel of Blair’s mother-in-law, Mrs. Alexander, and having com- 
pleted his disguise by hiding his red beard and weather-beaten fea- 
tures under a thickly veiled sunbonnet, took on his arm a basket, filled, 
not with eggs, but with loaded revolvers, got into a barouche belonging 
to Blair’s brother-in-law, Franklin A. Dick, and was driven out to 
Camp Jackson and through it. Returning to the city, he called the 
Union Safety Committee together, and informed them that he intended 
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to capture the camp the next day. Some of the committee objected, but 
Blair and James O. Broadhead sustained him, and he ordered his men . 
to be in readiness to move in the morning. Just as they were about to 
march, Colonel John S. Bowen came to Lyon with a protest from Frost. 
Lyon refused to receive it, and, marching out to the camp with about 
7000 men, surrounded it and demanded its surrender. Frost, who had 
only 635 men, was obliged to comply. 

While the surrender was taking place a great crowd of people, 
among whom were U.S. Grant and W. T. Sherman,” hurried to the 
scene. Most of the crowd sympathized with the prisoners, and some 
gave expression to their indignation. One of Lyon’s German regi- 
ments thereupon opened fire upon them, and twenty-eight men, women, 
and children were killed. The prisoners were then marched to the 
arsenal, and paroled the next day. 

The capture of Camp Jackson and the bloody scenes that followed 
—the shooting down then and the next day of unoffending men, 
women, and children—aroused the State. The General Assembly, 
which had reconvened in extra session, enacted instantly a law for 
organizing, arming, and equipping the Missouri State Guard, cre- 
ated a military fund, and conferred dictatorial power upon the Gover- 
nor. 

Hardly less important than these things—for it was what gave effect 
to them all—was the fact that the capture of the camp caused ex- 
Governor Sterling Price, President of the State Convention, and up to 
that time a Union man, to tender his services to the Governor. The 
General Assembly forthwith authorized the Governor to appoint a 
major-general to command all the forces which the State might put 
into the field, and Price was appointed to that position. 


Colonel Snead stretched history—on both days Lyon fired only after 
mob attacks. Nor did Snead remark on the “Davis Avenue” and 
“Beauregard Street” that crisscrossed Frost’s camp. Not that Lyon, 
a West Pointer, needeu much urging—this fighting gamecock was de- 
voted to the Union, Lincoln and Blair. He fought Rebels as he did In- 
dians, believing that death purified their spirits. When General Wil- 
liam S. Harney, in command in St. Louis, displayed a conciliatory 
attitude toward the Jackson element, Blair and Lyon greased the skids 
* Grant, at this time mustering in regiments for the State of Illinois, had given 


himself a vacation in St. Louis. Sherman, sulking, still headed a St. Louis street 
railway. 
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for his departure. Now in exclusive command of a Federal force of 
about two thousand, Lyon marched on Jefferson City, found that Jack- 
son had fled to Booneville and caught up with him there on June 17. 
Colonel Snead admitied that Lyon had outmaneuvered the rebels:? 


From a military standpoint the affair at Booneville was a very insig- 
nificant thing, but it did in fact deal a stunning blow to the Southern- 
rights men of Missouri, and one which weakened the Confederacy 
during all of its brief existence. It was indeed the consummation of 
Blair’s statesmanlike scheme to make it impossible for Missouri to 
secede, or out of her great resources to contribute liberally of men 
and material to the South, as she would have done could her people 
have had their own way. It was also the most brilliant achievement of 
Lyon’s well-conceived campaign. The capture of Camp Jackson had 
disarmed the State, and completed the conquest of St. Louis and all 
the adjacent counties. The advance upon Jefferson City had put the 
State government to flight and taken away from the Governor the pres- 
tige which sustains established and acknowledged authority. The dis- 
persion of the volunteers that were flocking to Booneville to fight un- 
der Price for Missouri and the South extended Lyon’s conquest at once 
to the borders of Iowa, closed all the avenues by which the Southern 
men of North Missouri could get to Price and Jackson, made the Mis- 
souri River a Federal highway from its source to its mouth, and put 
an end to Price’s hope of holding the rich and friendly counties in the 
vicinity of Lexington till the Confederacy could send an army to his 
support, and arms and supplies for the men whom he was concentrat- 
ing there. 

Price had, indeed, no alternative now but to retreat in all haste to 
the south-western part of the State, so as to organize his army within 
supporting distance of the force which McCulloch was assembling in 
western Arkansas for the protection of that State and the Indian Terri- 
tory. He accordingly ordered Brigadier-General James S. Rains to take 
command of the militia at and near Lexington, and to move southward 
so as to effect a junction with the Governor in the vicinity of Lamar. 
. . . General Price himself, accompanied by his staff and a small es- 
cort, hastened rapidly toward Arkansas in order to bring McCulloch 
to the rescue of both the Governor and Rains. On the way he was 
joined, almost daily, by squads or companies, and by the time he 
reached Cowskin Prairie, in the extreme south-western corner of the 
State, he had collected about 1200 men. 
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War spread over southwestern Missouri. Federal forces under T. W. 
Sweeney and Franz Sigel were sent to intercept Jackson’s retreat to- 
ward Arkansas. In a spirited battle at Carthage, although outnumbered 
four to one, that “damn Dutchman” Sigel, a pigheaded German who 
even refused to drink beer, retreated in perfect order. Jackson joined 
the bellicose Republican backslider Price at Cowskin Prairie, and an- 
other Rebel force under Ben McCulloch camped near Maysville, 
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Arkansas. Lyon quit Booneville, called up regulars and Kansas vol- 
unteers under Major Samuel Sturgis, and reached Springfield on 
July 13. Colonel Snead drew a picture of a guerrilla camp where fron- 
tiersmen and backwoodsmen were whipped into soldiers:* 


Lyon, on the one hand, and Price on the other now began to get 
their armies in readiness for active operations. For Lyon this was a 
simple undertaking; for Price it was one of great complexity and great 


difficulty. Of the 7000 or 8000 men that he had, only a few had been 
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organized into regiments. Several thousand of them had no arms of any 
kind. The rest were for the most part armed with the shot-guns and 
rifles which they had brought from their homes. Of powder and lead 
they had an abundance, but no fixed ammunition for either their seven 
pieces of artillery or for their small-arms. Tents they had none, nor 
camp equipage of any kind. There were no quartermasters’ supplies, 
nor subsistence; and neither the quartermaster-general nor the chief 
commissary had a dollar of funds. The men were not fighting for pay, 
they wanted none, nor did they get any; but they and their thousands 
of horses and mules had to be fed. For their animals there was nothing 
but the grass of the prairies, and for themselves nothing but a scant 
supply of lean beef and coarse corn-meal. There were enough good 
officers to organize and command the men; but it would have puzzled 
almost any one to drill a company of raw recruits, armed, some with 
shot-guns, some with rifles, a few with old-fashioned flint-lock muskets, 
and here and there a man with a percussion musket. 

No better proof could be given of the dearth of material for the Staff, 
than the fact that I was myself assigned to duty by General Price as 
chief of ordnance of the army, though I told him at the time that I did 
not know the difference between a howitzer and a siege-gun, and had 
never seen a musket-cartridge in all my life; and a few days later I 
was assigned to the still more important position of acting Adjutant- 
General of the State Guard, though I had never then heard of a ““morn- 
ing report,” and did not know the right of a company from its left. Had 
Hardee or any other West Pointer been in command, he would have 
kept us in camp six months, drilling and disciplining us, getting to- 
gether wagons and teams, tents and cartridge-boxes, uniforms and 
haversacks, quartermasters and red tape, and all the other equipments 
and impedimenta of an army in the field, and then we would have gone 
into winter quarters; Lyon would have had his own way in Missouri, 
and the Federal armies that were sent thither to whip us would have 
been sent to fight in Virginia or in Tennessee instead, and the Confed- 
eracy might have been vanquished sooner than it was. 

But Price had us all ready for the field in less than three weeks. We 
had no tents, it is true, but tents would only have been in our way; 
we had no uniforms, but a bit of flannel or calico fastened to the shoul- 
der of an officer designated his rank sufficiently for all practical pur- 
poses; the ripening corn-fields were our depots of subsistence; the 
prairies furnished forage, and the people in defense of whose homes 
we were eager to fight gladly gave us of all their stores. 
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McCulloch, one of the bravest of men and best of scouts, looking 
at us through the eyes of the young army officers whom Mr. Davis had 
sent to teach him how to organize, equip, and fight an army scientifi- 
cally, saw in the Missourians nothing but a half-armed mob, led by an 
ignorant old militia general, but he consented to go with Price in 
search of Lyon, who was at Springfield and not hard to find. General 
N. B. Pearce, commanding a brigade of Arkansas State troops, agreed 
to go along with them. 

Hardee, who was at Pitman’s Ferry, Arkansas, within a few hun- 
dred yards of the Missouri line, and almost as near to Springfield as 
were Price and McCulloch, and who had with him several thousand 
good soldiers, was begged by both Price and McCulloch to cooperate 
in the movement against Lyon, but he replied that he “did not wish 
to march to their assistance with less than 5000 men, well appointed, 
and a full complement of artillery”! 

By order of General Polk, made at the earnest personal solicitation 
of Governor Jackson, who had gone to Memphis for that purpose, 
General Pillow moved into Missouri from Tennessee, with twelve thou- 
sand men, and occupied New Madrid on the 28th of July, with the in- 
tent to unite in the effort to repossess the State. 

On the same day, Price, McCulloch, and Pearce, relying upon the 
cooperation of both Hardee and Pillow, concentrated their forces at 
Cassville, within about fifty miles of Springfield. There Price was re- 
enforced by General McBride’s command, consisting of two regiments 
of foot and three companies of mounted men, about 700 in all. They 
had come from the hill country lying to the south and south-east of 
Springfield, and were a unique body of soldiers. Very few of the officers 
had any knowledge whatever of military principles or practices, and 
only the most superficial experience in company tactics. The Staff was 
composed chiefly of country lawyers who took the ways of the court- 
room with them into the field. Colonels could not drill their regiments, 
nor captains their companies; a drum and a fife—the only ones in the 
entire command—sounded all the calls, and companies were paraded 
by the sergeant’s calling out, “Oh, yes! Oh, yes! all you who belong 
to Captain Brown’s company fall in here.” Officers and men messed 
together, and all approached McBride without a salute, lounged around 
his quarters, listened to all that was said, and when they spoke to 
him called him “Jedge.” Their only arms were the rifles with which 
they hunted the squirrels and other small game that abounded in their 
woods, but these they knew how to use. A powder-horn, a cap-pouch, 
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“a string of patchin’,” and a hunter’s knife completed their equip- 


ment. I doubt whether among them all there was a man that had ever 
seen a piece of artillery. 

But, for all this, they were brave and intelligent. Like all frontiers- 
men, they were shrewd, quick-witted, wary, cunning, and ready for all 
emergencies, and like all backwoodsmen, their courage was serene, 
steady, unconscious. While there was no attempt at military disci- 
pline, and no pretense of it, the most perfect order was maintained by 
McBride’s mere force of character, by his great good sense, and by the 
kindness with which he exercised his patriarchal authority. 

Leaving Cassville on the 3lst of July, the combined Southern ar- 
mies, nearly 11,000 strong, advanced toward Springfield. On the way 
they encountered Lyon, who had come out to meet them. McCulloch, 
who could not comprehend the Missourians or the able soldier who 
commanded them, refused to attack unless Price and Pearce would 
confer upon him the chief command. Price had been a brigadier- 
general in Mexico, when McCulloch was but a captain of scouts, and 
had won more battles there than McCulloch had ever witnessed; he 
was now a major-general with more than 5000 men, and McCulloch 
had barely 3000; and in intellect, in experience, and in generalship 
he was worth a dozen McCullochs; nevertheless, he cheerfully placed 
himself and his army under the Texan’s command. 

The order to advance was then given. Lyon had been encamped six 
miles in front with between 5000 and 6000 men. McCulloch moved at 
midnight, hoping to fall upon him unexpectedly, and to defeat him. 
To his amazement he learned on approaching the spot, that Lyon had 
left twenty hours before, and must now be almost in sight of Spring- 
field. The Confederates kept on, and on the 6th of August went into 
camp on Wilson’s Creek, within ten miles of Springfield. They were 
still lying there on the morning of the 10th of August, when they were 
surprised and suddenly attacked on the north by Lyon, and on the 
south by Sigel. 


II 
Even more surprised at the batile than the Confederates was Frémont 
in St. Louis:* 


Before my arrival at St. Louis General Lyon had borne a decisive 
and important part in Missouri. Together with Francis P. Blair, the 
younger, he had saved Missouri from secession. For this reason I had 
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left his movements to his own discretion, but had myself made every 
possible effort to reénforce him. The defeat at Bull Run had made a 
change in affairs from that which was existing when General Lyon left 
Booneville for Springfield on the 5th of July. To any other officer in his 
actual situation, I should have issued peremptory orders to fall back 
upon the railroad at Rolla. 

On the 6th I had sent an officer by special engine to Rolla, with 
dispatches for Lyon, and for news of him. In his letter of August 9th, 
the day before the battle, Lyon states, in answer to mine of the 6th, 
that he was unable to determine whether he could maintain his ground 
or would have to retire. At a council of war a fortnight before the 
battle, the opinion of his officers was unanimous for retreating upon 


Rolla. 


According to the New York Tribune, Colonel T. W. Sweeney had 
swayed Lyon’s counselors against retreat, insisting that unless they 
stayed where they were, “the enemy would be flushed and boastful 
over such an easy conquest” and the Unionists in Missouri “crushed 
or estranged from us.” Shoes, arriving from Rolla, were distributed to 
the troops; at one o’clock on the morning of August 10 Lyon marched 
his boys to battle and struck at about daylight. Surprise favored Lyon, 
then the Rebs rallied and superior numbers began to tell. It was a blaz- 
ing battle straight through, and the New York Tribune captured its 
highest moment of drama:° 


Up to this time Gen. Lyon had received two wounds, and had his 
fine dappled gray shot dead under him, which is sufficient evidence 
that he had sought no place of safety for himself while he placed his 
men in danger. Indeed, he had already unwisely exposed himself. See- 
ing blood upon his hat, I inquired, “General, are you badly hurt?” to 
which he replied, “I think not seriously.” He had mounted another 
horse and was as busily engaged as ever. The Iowa First, under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Merritt, and part of the Kansas troops were now 
ordered forward to take the place of the Missouris. The former had all 
along the march been “gay and happy,” passing the time with songs 
which were frequently joined in by the entire regiment, making to- 
gether a chorus which could be heard for miles, and Gen. Lyon had 
often remarked that they had too much levity to do good fighting. 

Mutual friends suggested that they ought at least to have an op- 
portunity to show themselves in case of an engagement, and many ar- 
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gued that they would fight the better from keeping in good spirits. 
Gen. Lyon at one time replied, “Yes, I will give them an opportunity, 
but very much fear they will disgrace themselves.”” When they now 
came up to the front it was in splendid order and with a firm tread. 
The Missouri First had been almost overpowered, were almost ex- 
hausted from the severe fighting in which they had been engaged for 
over two hours, and had they not been relieved, must soon have fallen 
before the fourth body of fresh troops brought against them. The 
Iowas and Kansans now came upon the stage of action, and right well 
did they fight. The former fought like tigers, stood firm as trees, and 
saved us from utter and overwhelming defeat. 

Gen. Lyon saw their indomitable perseverance and bravery, and 
with almost his last breath praised their behavior in glowing terms. 
Major Porter was all along the line, cheering his men forward, even 
when bullets fell like hail, and scores were dropping all around him. 
. . . Lying down close to the brow of the hill, they waited for another 
attempt of the enemy to retake their position. On they came, in over- 
whelming numbers. Not a breath was heard among the [owas till their 
enemies came within thirty-five or forty feet, when they poured the con: 
tents of their Minié muskets into the enemy, and routed them, though 
suffering terribly themselves at the same time. Two Kansas companies 
afterward did the same thing on the eastern slope, and repulsed a 
vigorous attack of the enemy. 

Lyon now desired the men to prepare to make a bayonet charge 
immediately after delivering their next fire, and the Iowas at once 
offered to go, and asked for a leader. On came the enemy. No time 
could be lost to select a leader. “I will lead you,” exclaimed Lyon. 
“Come on, brave men,” and with an unnatural glare in his eyes he had 
about placed himself in the van of the lowas while Gen. Sweeney took 
a similar position to lead on a portion of the Kansas troops, when the 
enemy came only near enough to discharge their pieces, and retired 
before the destructive fire of our men. 

Before the galling fire from the enemy fell the brave Gen. Lyon. 
An hour earlier, when the enemy had nearly regained the heights from 
which the Missouri, Iowa, and Kansas Volunteers had partially ex- 
pelled them, when Lieut.-Col. Andrews had been wounded and his 
horse killed under him, when Col. Deitzler and Col. Mitchell of the 
two Kansas regiments had both been disabled from wounds, when 
the General had lost his own horse and received two wounds himself, he 
exclaimed wildly to his Adjutant, Major Schofield, that the day was 
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lost, but the Major said “No, let us try once again.” So the General 
gave orders to rally the men into line without reference to regiments, . 
for the latter were so thoroughly cut to pieces as to make it an im- 
possibility to get half of any one regiment together. 


With Lyon’s death—‘He lies dead in a Springfield funeral parlor, 
dressed in his new uniform which he never wore in life,” eulogized 
reporter Thomas Wallace Knox—the command fell on Sturgis, who 
wrote a spirited official report:° 


. . . Our brave little army was scattered and broken; over 20,000 
men were still in our front, and our men had had no water since 5 
o’clock the evening before, and could hope for none short of Spring- 
field, twelve miles distant; if we should go forward, our own success 
would prove our certain defeat in the end; if we retreated, disaster 
stared us in the face; our ammunition was well nigh exhausted, and 
should the enemy make this discovery through a slackening of our fire, 
total annihilation was all we could expect. 

The great question in my mind was, “Where is Sigel?” If I could 
still hope for a vigorous attack by him on the enemy’s right flank or 
rear, then we could go forward with some hope of success. If he had 
retreated, there was nothing left for us also. In this perplexing con- 
dition of affairs I summoned the principal officers for consultation. The 
great question with most of them was, “Is retreat possible?” The con- 
sultation was brought to a close by the advance of a heavy column of 
infantry from the hill, where Sigel’s guns had been heard before. 

Thinking they were Sigel’s men, a line was formed for an advance, 
with the hope of forming a junction with him. These troops wore a 
dress much resembling that of Sigel’s brigade, and carried the Ameri- 
can flag. They were therefore permitted to move down the hill within 
easy range of Dubois’ battery, until they had reached the covered po- 
sition at the foot of the ridge on which we were posted, and from which 
we had been fiercely assailed before, when suddenly a battery was 
planted on the hill in our front, and began to pour upon us shrapnel 
and canister—a species of shot not before fired by the enemy. At this 
moment, the enemy showed his true colors, and at once commenced 
along our entire lines the fiercest and most bloody engagement of the 
days: sis 

The enemy could frequently be seen within twenty feet of Totten’s 
guns, and the smoke of the opposing lines was often so confounded as 
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to seem but one. Now, for the first time during the day, our entire line 
maintained its position with perfect firmness. Not the slightest disposi- 
tion to give way was manifested at any point, and while Capt. Steele’s 
battalion, which was some yards in front of the line, together with the 
troops on the right and left, were in imminent danger of being over- 
whelmed by superior numbers, the contending lines being almost 
muzzle to muzzle, Capt. Granger rushed to the rear and brought up the 
supports of Dubois’ battery, consisting of two or three companies of 
the First Missouri, three companies of the First Kansas, and two com- 
panies of the First Lowa, in quick time, and fell upon the enemy’s right 
flank, and poured into it a murderous volley, killing or wounding 
nearly every man within sixty or seventy yards. From this moment a 
perfect rout took place throughout the rebel front, while ours on the 
right flank continued to pour a galling fire into their disorganized 
masses... . 

The order to retreat was given soon after the enemy gave way from 
our front and centre, Lieut. Dubois’ battery having been previously sent 
to occupy with its supports the hill in our rear. Capt. Totten’s battery, as 
soon as his disabled horses could be replaced, retired slowly with the 
main body of the infantry, while Capt. Steele was meeting the demon- 
strations upon our right flank. This having been repulsed, and no 
enemy being in sight, the whole column moved slowly to the high open 
prairie, about two miles from the battle-ground; meanwhile our ambu- 
lances passed to and fro, carrying off our wounded. After making a 
short halt on the prairie, we continued our march to Springfield. 

It should be here remembered that, just after the order to retire was 
given, and while it was undecided whether the retreat should be con- 
tinued, or whether we should occupy the more favorable position of our 
rear, and await tidings of Col. Sigel, one of his non-commissioned 
officers arrived, and reported that the Colonel’s brigade had been to- 
tally routed, and all his artillery captured, Col. Sigel himself having 
been either killed or made prisoner. Most of our men had fired away 
all their ammunition, and all that could be obtained from the boxes of 
the killed and wounded. Nothing, therefore, was left to do but to return 
to Springfield, where two hundred and fifty Home Guards, with two 
pieces of artillery, had been left to take care of the train. 


From Wilson’s Creek Albert D. Richardson of the New York Tribune 
and the hard-drinking Franc Wilkie, in Missouri to report the war for 
the Dubuque Herald, clopped through seventy miles of Ozark foothills; 
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by daylight they reached the log tavern at Lebanon, washed down 
breakfast with a shot of whisky, then pushed on through bushwhacker - 
country to Rolla, whence they caught the cars to St. Louis. No war in 
history had been so well reported! Jolting to St. Louis, Richardson gave 
his Eastern readers the truth: 


Gen. Sigel, upon hearing the battle opened by Gen. Lyon, at once 
began the work on his side. He had already taken sixty prisoners, who, 
with several wagons, were engaged on farms in the vicinity of the camp 
digging potatoes, picking and roasting ears of corn, gathering to- 
matoes and other vegetables for the rebel commissary department. 
Sigel advanced upon the enemy without being seen, taking their pickets 
prisoners except one, who was driven away from the camp, and drove 
their force from their south-eastern camp, chasing them up as far as 
the Fayetteville road. Here he was met by a regiment uniformed very 
much like the Iowa First, coming over the summit from the northwest, 
and supposing it was the latter men, allowed them to come within a few 
paces of him, when they poured a murderous fire into his ranks and 
scattered his men like sheep. 

The enemy’s cannon, also, now began against him, killing the horses 
attached to his own six pieces, and he was forced to retire leaving 
them behind. Capt. Flagg, seeing the position of affairs, took ropes, 
fastened them to one cannon and placed them in the hands of his 
prisoners, compelling them to draw the cannon off the field. One cais- 
son also was saved, and another tipped into the creek. The others fell 
into the hands of the enemy. 

The cause of Sigel’s repulse was owing very much to the behavior of 
Col. Salomon’s men, who were three months’ men whose time had 
expired, and who, at request, had agreed to serve ten days longer. At 
the first severe fire, those, who in Carthage had fought like veterans, 
began to lament that they had lengthened their time of service, and 
wished they were with their families at home. Such men as these could 
not be brought up to fight well against overwhelming numbers, and 
their dissatisfaction communicated itself to many of Sigel’s regiment. 
Notwithstanding these very adverse circumstances, Sigel brought in 
about one hundred prisoners and many horses. 


Union forces had been badly whipped, for all the cheerful tone Rich- 
ardson gave his report. Of 5,400 Federals engaged, 223 were killed, 
721 wounded, 291 missing; Confederate effectives numbered 11,600 
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with 257 killed, 900 wounded and 27 missing. Southwestern Missouri 
had been cleared of “Northern scum,” boasted the New Orleans Pica- 
yune, losing its head completely: 


. . . The next word will be: On to St. Louis! That taken, the power 
of Lincolnism is broken in the whole West; and instead of shouting 
Ho! for Richmond! and Ho! for New Orleans! there will be hurryings 
to and fro among the frightened magnates at Washington, and anxious 
inquiries of what they shall do to save themselves from the vengeance 
to come. Good tidings reach us from the North and the West. Heaven 
smiles on the arms of the Confederate States; and through the brightly- 
beaming vistas of these battles we see golden promises of the speedy 
triumph of a righteous cause—in the firm establishment of Southern 
independence. 


Ill 

Athens and Potosi, Brunswick and Bird’s Point—these were towns, 
hamlets, crossroads in Missouri where Confederate guerrillas struck. 
No single engagement amounted to much; together, these skirmishes 
stood for effective harassment. Frémont’s answer to these hit-and-run 
raids came on August 30 in a proclamation that invoked martial law, 
confiscated the property of all Missourians in arms against the national 
government, and emancipated their slaves. Antislavery radicals re- 
joiced, but Lincoln instantly recognized the dangers. Frémont’s edict 
would outrage border-state loyalists and convince a great many North- 
ern Democrats that they had been tricked into supporting a war for 
the wrong purpose. Tactfully the President wrote Frémont:* 


Private and confidential. 
Mayor GENERAL FREMONT: 
Wasuincton, D. C. Sept. 2, 1861 
My DEAR Sir: Two points in your proclamation of August 30th give 
me some anxiety. First, should you shoot a man, according to the procla- 
mation, the Confederates would very certainly shoot our best man in 
their hands in retaliation; and so, man for man, indefinitely. It is there- 
fore my order that you allow no man to be shot, under the proclama- 
tion, without first having my approbation or consent. 
Secondly, I think there is great danger that the closing paragraph, in 
relation to the confiscation of property, and the liberating slaves of 
traitorous owners, will alarm our Southern Union friends, and turn 
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them against us—perhaps ruin our rather fair prospect for Kentucky. 
Allow me therefore to ask, that you will as of your own motion, modify, 
that paragraph so as to conform to the first and fourth sections of the 
act of Congress, entitled, “An act to confiscate property used for insur- 
rectionary purposes,” approved August, 6th, 1861, and a copy of which 
act I herewith send you. This letter is written in a spirit of caution and 
not of censure. 

I send it by a special messenger, in order that it may certainly and 
speedily reach you. Yours very truly A. LINCOLN 


Frémont replied that he would not change his proclamation “or shade 
it,” insisting that “it was equal to a victory in the field.” Mrs. Frémont 
brought this response to Washington, demanded an audience with the 
President, and hinted broadly that Mr. Lincoln should think twice be- 
fore courting her husband’s open opposition. Mr. Lincoln thought 
twice, then modified the order. The antislavery press erupted. Senator 
Grimes of Iowa called Frémont’s edict “the only noble and true thing 
done during the war,” and Senator Sumner of Massachusetts sneered 
how “vain” it became for Lincoln “to have the power of God and not 
use it godlike.”” When the President received a protest from his old 
friend, Senator Orville H. Browning, of Quincy, Illinois, his patience 
snapped. A tart letter instructed Browning in politics and the demo- 
cratic process:° | 


Yours of the 17th is just received; and coming from you, I confess it 
astonishes me. That you should object to my adhering to a law, which 
you had assisted in making, and presenting to me, less than a month 
before, is odd enough. But this is a very small part. Genl. Fremont’s 
proclamation, as to confiscation of property, and the liberation of 
slaves, is purely political, and not within the range of military law, or 
necessity. If a commanding General finds a necessity to seize the farm 
of a private owner, for a pasture, an encampment, or a fortification, he 
has the right to do so, and to so hold it, as long as the necessity lasts; 
and this is within military law, because within military necessity. But 
to say the farm shall no longer belong to the owner, or his heirs for- 
ever; and this as well when the farm is not needed for military purposes 
as when it is, is purely political, without the savor of military law about 
it. And the same is true of slaves. If the General needs them, he can 
seize them and use them; but when the need is past, it is not for him to 
fix their permanent future condition. That must be settled according to 
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laws made by law-makers, and not by military proclamations. The 
proclamation in the point in question, is simply “dictatorship.” It as- 
sumes that the general may do anything he pleases—confiscate the 
lands and free the slaves of loyal people, as well as of disloyal ones. 
And going the whole figure I have no doubt would be more popular 
with some thoughtless people, than that which has been done! But I 
cannot assume this reckless position; nor allow others to assume it on 
my responsibility. You speak of it as being the only means of saving 
the government. On the contrary it is itself the surrender of the gov- 
ernment. Can it be pretended that it is any longer the government of 
the U. S.—any government of Constitution and laws,—wherein a Gen- 
eral, or a President, may make permanent rules of property by procla- 
mation? 

I do not say Congress might not with propriety pass a law, on the 
point, just such as General Fremont proclaimed. I do not say I might 
not, as a member of Congress, vote for it. What I object to, is, that I as 
President, shall expressly or impliedly seize and exercise the per- 
manent legislative functions of the government. 

So much as to principle. Now as to policy. No doubt the thing was 
popular in some quarters, and would have been more so if it had been a 
general declaration of emancipation. The Kentucky Legislature would 
not budge till that proclamation was modified; and Gen. Anderson 
telegraphed me that on the news of Gen. Fremont having actually is- 
sued deeds of manumission, a whole company of our Volunteers threw 
down their arms and disbanded. I was so assured, as to think it proba- 
ble, that the very arms we had furnished Kentucky would be turned 
against us. I think to lose Kentucky is nearly the same as to lose the 
whole game. Kentucky gone, we can not hold Missouri, nor, as I think, 
Maryland. These all against us, and the job on our hands is too large 
for us. We would as well consent to separation at once, including the 
surrender of this capitol. On the contrary, if you will give up your rest- 
lessness for new positions, and back me manfully on the grounds upon 
which you and other kind friends gave me the election, and have ap- 
proved in my public documents, we shall go through triumphantly. 

You must not understand I took my course on the proclamation be- 
cause of Kentucky. I took the same ground in a private letter to General 
Fremont before I heard from Kentucky. 

You think I am inconsistent because I did not also forbid Gen. Fre- 
mont to shoot men under the proclamation. I understand that part to 
be within military law; but I also think, and so privately wrote Gen. 
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Fremont, that it is impolitic in this, that our adversaries have the 


power, and will certainly exercise it, to shoot as many of our men as" 


we shoot of theirs. I did not say this in the public letter, because it is a 
subject I prefer not to discuss in the hearing of our enemies. 


IV 

Mr. Lincoln had sound reason for concern over Kentucky. Early in 
September Confederate forces under Leonidas Polk, an Episcopal 
bishop turned general, occupied Columbus. Exactly what Polk was do- 
ing here, Richmond could not understand, but the bishop, who may 
have been obeying orders from a higher authority, insisted that he had 
acted upon “‘the necessity.” Richmond allowed him to stay, and, trac- 
ing a line across the state of Kentucky from Columbus through 
Bowling Green to the Cumberland Gap, Confederate strategists ex- 
changed the fiction of neutrality for the reality of a promising de- 
fensive line. Polk created another opportunity in an unexpected quarter. 
He gave Grant his chance. 

This was more than Frémont had done. From the time Grant assumed 
his first command at Ironton, Missouri—where he functioned without 
a staff, without artillerymen to fire his cannon, and with horses that 
were mostly “barefoot”—his chief occupation seemed to be planning 
battles for other generals to fight. Successive commands at Jefferson 
City, Missouri, and Cairo, Illinois, found him “laboriously employed” 
in administrative detail, while his father ranted to neighbor and Con- 
gressman that ’Lyss’s military talents were being wasted. Polk occupied 
Columbus almost simultaneously with the arrival of Grant’s bright new 
stars as a brigadier general; as if to celebrate, Grant slipped under the 
nose of the bishop and seized Paducah, gateway to the Cumberland 
and Tennessee rivers. Frémont blustered that Grant had acted without 
specific orders. Angered by Lincoln’s modification of his proclamation, 
tormented by another rash of guerrilla raids, and threatened by Price 
back in control of Lexington, Frémont never guessed that in Grant he 
held a bear by the tail. In early November, Frémont advanced against 
Price and ordered Grant to make a demonstration to hold Polk’s forces 
in Columbus. Grant fought his first real battle:”° 


CAIRO, 
November 8th, 1861 


DEAR FATHER: 
It is late at night and I want to get a letter into the mail for you be- 


fore it closes. ... 
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Day before yesterday, I left here with about 3000 men in five 
steamers, convoyed by two gun boats, and proceeded down the river 
to within twelve miles of Columbus. The next morning the boats were 
dropped down just out of range of the enemy’s batteries and the troops 
debarked. 

During this operation our gun boats exercised the rebels by throw- 
ing shells into their camps and batteries. 

When all ready we proceeded about one mile towards Belmont op- 
posite Columbus; then I formed the troops into line, and ordered two 
companies from each regiment to deploy as skirmishers, and push on 
through the woods and discover the position of the enemy. They had 
gone but a little way when they were fired upon, and the ball may be 
said to have fairly opened. 

The whole command with the exception of a small reserve, was then 
deployed in like manner with the first, and ordered forward. The order 
was obeyed with great alacrity, the men all showing great courage. I 
can say with gratification that every Colonel without a single excep- 
tion, set an example to his command that inspired a confidence that 
will always insure victory when there is the slightest possibility of gain- 
ing one. I feel truly proud to command such men. From here we fought 
our way from tree to tree through the woods to Belmont, about two and 
a half miles, the enemy contesting every foot of ground. Here the enemy 
had strengthened their position by felling the trees for two or three 
hundred yards and sharpening the limbs, making a sort of abatis. Our 
men charged through making the victory complete, giving us posses- 
sion of their camp and garrison equipage, artillery and everything else. 

We got a great many prisoners. The majority however succeeded 
in getting aboard their steamer and pushing across the river. 

We burned everything possible and started back, having accom- 
plished all that we went for and even more. Belmont is entirely covered 
by the batteries from Columbus and is worth nothing as a military 
position. It cannot be held without Columbus. 

The object of the expedition was to prevent the enemy from sending 
a force into Missouri to cut off troops I had sent there for a special pur- 
pose, and to prevent reinforcing Price. 

Besides being well fortified at Columbus their numbers far exceed 
ours, and it would have been folly to have attacked them. We found 
the Confederates well-armed and brave. On our return, stragglers that 
had been left in our rear, now front, fired into us, and more recrossed 
the river and gave us battle for fully a mile and afterwards at the boats 
when we were embarking. There was no hasty retreating or running 
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away. Taking into account the object of the expedition the victory was 
most complete. It has given me a confidence in the officers and men of 
this command, that will enable me to lead them in any future engage- 
ment without fear of the result. General McClernand—who by the way 
acted with great coolness throughout, and proved that he is a soldier 
as well as statesman—and myself each had our horses shot under us. 
Most of the field-offcers met with the same loss, besides nearly one 
third of them being killed or wounded themselves. As nearly as I can 
ascertain our loss was about 250 killed, wounded, and missing. . . . 


U. S. GRANT 


In his Memoirs—secure in the distinguished military reputation 
which that day took its first toddling steps—Grant put another face on 
the affair at Belmont:” 


. . . [he moment the camp was reached our men laid down their 
arms and commenced rummaging the tents to pick up trophies. Some of 
the higher officers were little better than the privates. They galloped 
about from one cluster of men to another and at every halt delivered a 
short eulogy upon the Union cause and the achievements of the com- 
mand. 

All this time the troops we had been engaged with for four hours, 
lay crouched under cover of the river bank, ready to come up and sur- 
render if summoned to do so; but finding that they were not pursued, 
they worked their way up the river and came up on the bank between 
us and our transports. I saw at the same time two steamers coming from 
the Columbus side towards the west shore, above us, black—or gray— 
with soldiers from boiler-deck to roof. Some of my men were engaged in 
firing from captured guns at empty steamers down the river, out of 
range, cheering at every shot. 

I tried to get them to turn their guns upon the loaded steamers above 
and not so far away. My efforts were in vain. At last I directed my 
staff officers to set fire to the camps. This drew the fire of the enemy’s 
guns located on the heights of Columbus. They had abstained from 
firing before, probably because they were afraid of hitting their own 
men; or they may have supposed, until the camp was on fire, that it 
was still in the possession of their friends. About this time, too, the men 
we had driven over the bank were seen in line up the river between 
us and our transports. The alarm “surrounded” was given. The guns 
of the enemy and the report of being surrounded, brought officers and 
men completely under control. 
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At first some of the officers seemed to think that to be surrounded 
was to be placed in a hopeless position, where there was nothing to do 
but surrender. But when I announced that we had cut our way in and 
could cut our way out just as well, it seemed a new revelation to of- 
ficers and soldiers. They formed line rapidly and we started back to 
our boats, with the men deployed as skirmishers as they had been on 
entering camp. The enemy was soon encountered, but his resistance 
this time was feeble. Again the Confederates sought shelter under the 
river banks. We could not stop, however, to pick them up, because 
the troops we had seen crossing the river had debarked by this time 
and were nearer our transports than we were. It would be prudent to 
get them behind us; but we were not again molested on our way to the 
boats. ... 


Confederate Lunsford P. Yandell gave his family another version of 
Belmont as “the battle swayed back and forth many times’’:* 

. . . Once our men were driven clear under the river bank, having 
got out of cartridges. For several hours General Pillow held the enemy 
in check with two thousand men, the enemy having seven thousand 
infantry, four hundred and fifty cavalry, and I don’t recollect their 
artillery. Pillow acted with great bravery. So did Polk and Cheatham, 
but they were not in the fight for several hours after Pillow. Pillow’s 
escape is miraculous. Every one of his staff officers had his horse shot 
under him. One of them, Gus. Henry, had two shot under him. One of 
his aids was shot through the hip, and his horse was riddled with balls. 
Pillow wore a splendid uniform, very conspicuous, and rode the hand- 
somest gray mare in the army. As we watched the fighting from the 
bluff, and saw our men advance and retreat, waver and fall back, and 
then saw the Arkansas troops’ tents on fire, and the Stars and Stripes 
advancing toward the river, and some of our men crowding down to the 
very water’s edge, | tell you my feelings were indescribable. The scene 
was grand, but it was terrible, and when I closed my eyes about four 
o’clock next morning, I could see regiments charging and retreating— 
men falling and yelling—horses and men torn and mangled—and 
myriads of horrid spectacles. It was a bloody enjoyment, but we do not 
know the loss on either side yet. 

It is roughly estimated that we lost two hundred and fifty in killed, 
wounded, and missing, and the enemy five hundred in killed and 
wounded. An immense number of horses were killed. I rode over the 
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battle-field yesterday. For several miles the trees are torn and barked 
by balls, and many horses lie upon the ground, some torn open by 
shells and others riddled by balls. You can see innumerable stains of 
blood upon the ground. Where poor, gallant Armstrong was killed, 
there were eleven dead bodies. At the time of his death, he had a cap 
upon his sword waving it, rallying his men. My friend Captain Billy 
Jackson was shot in the hip while leading a portion of Russell’s bri- 
gade. I think he will recover. I am afraid Jimmy Walker ( James’ son) 
will not recover. I think he is shot through the rectum. 

. . . [have given you but a poor account of what I saw, but I have 
not time to go more into details now, and I am out of kelter besides. 
You will see a full account in the papers of the fight. I wish the war 
would close. Such scenes as that of Thursday are sickening; and this 
destruction of life is so useless... . 


V 
Belmont in 1861 consisted of three shanties stuck in the Missouri mud; 
it is remembered today because Grant fought there. But what of West 
Liberty, Kentucky? It, too, knew a stark day of war:* 


Col. Len. Harris, with his regiment, Second Ohio, two guns of Capt. 
Konkles’ Ohio battery, and Capt. Laughlin’s Cavalry, set out at three 
o’clock Tuesday afternoon of last week, from a point thirty-six miles 
this side of West Liberty, for a march upon that town, intending to sur- 
prise it at daylight the following morning [stated the Cincinnati 
Commercial]. It was reported that the rebels, several hundred strong, 
were advantageously posted in the neighborhood of West Liberty, 
which is situated on the head waters of the Licking River, is the county 
seat of Morgan County, and thirty-five miles from Prestonburg, the 
headquarters of the rebels in Eastern Kentucky. 

The gallant boys of the Ohio Second pressed forward with great 
spirit and vigor, but a heavy rain came up and fell for six hours with- 
out intermission, making the roads so bad as to cause detention. The 
men toiled forward steadily all night, wading the Licking River—the 
water up to their belts—three times. At eight o’clock Wednesday morn- 
ing they had marched thirty-six miles, and the bushwhackers of the 
enemy, posted on a rocky hillside and in a corn-field, opened fire upon 
the advance, doing no injury, as they were in manifest trepidation. 

Col. Harris saw that the fight was to be a mere skirmish, and that 
the first thing to be done was to clean the enemy out of the bushes. 
Giving directions to the artillery (one gun had been left behind, owing 
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to the wretched condition of the roads, and there was but one on the 
spot) to send a few shells into the town, and a suspicious neck of the 
woods, the colonel gave his horse in charge of a servant, and went into 
the bushes with his flank companies, which were armed with Enfield 
rifles. They had a very exciting hunt after the rebels, who were popped 
over in all directions and driven like a flock of frightened animals 
through the bushes and fields. 

The captain says Col. Harris and his men returned from this rebel 
hunt covered all over with burrs and Spanish needles. Not one of the 
boys was so much as scratched by an enemy’s ball, though they had 
killed seventeen rebels, most of whom were men living in that vicinity. 
There was no mistake about the killing, for coffins have been the ar- 
ticles most in demand since that time in the little town of West Liberty. 
Three well-known citizens of the town were killed, and another, the 
leading secesh of the place, was seen running away, his right arm 
dangling as if it had been shattered by a rifle ball. . . . The rebels 
were terrified at the bombshells sent screeching through the woods, 
and fled as if they had discovered the devil suddenly on a dark night. 
There was a party of cavalry—a motley array—drawn up near the 
Court House. A shell howled up the street and exploded near them. 
The captain shouted, “Disperse!” and there was a wild scamper. 

One fellow, well mounted and armed with a good rifle, lingered be- 
hind, and fired with deliberate aim at Col. Harris, as the latter rode 
into the town. He, luckily, missed his aim. The moment he fired he put 
his horse to the top of his speed to make his escape, but a volley was 
fired after him, and he fell headlong. On coming up with him, he was 
found stretched in the road insensible. A close examination of his per- 
son disclosed the fact that, though his clothes had been cut in several 
places by balls, the only wound was a bullet hole through his right 
hand. The fellow was secured. 

The town was deserted by its inhabitants, only a few negroes remain- 
ing behind. The people had been taught that the Union soldiers would 
be guilty of most awful atrocities. Several women made their appear- 
ance on Thursday; trembling with cold and fear, and said that they 
had remained in the woods all night after the fight. They were afraid 
they would be ill-used if they were in the power of the Union soldiers, 
and were greatly surprised and gratified to learn that they had been 
mistaken. The poor creatures had been told by the secesh that the 
Abolition troops rejoiced to kill Southern babies and were in the habit 
of carrying little children about on their bayonets in the towns which 
they took; and this was actually believed... . 


QHAPitT ERS 


THE MANY FACES 
OF WAR 


Ce OF NEWSPAPERS antagonistic to the Lincoln Administra- 
tion were sacked by angry mobs in New Haven, Connecticut, and in 
Concord, New Hampshire. Runaway slaves were jailed in Washington. 
In Charleston the Mercury launched a series of attacks upon the poli- 
cies of Jefferson Davis. Among items disappearing from Southern 
households were candles and oil. Rumors of slave insurrection per- 
sisted over a wide area. A clergyman in Boston told his congregation to 
think of the Stars and Stripes as nailed to the Cross, for Christ and the 
Union were inseparable. In Webster, Massachusetts, troops en route to 
camps along the Potomac kissed all the girls in town. Pritchard’s Mills 
in Maryland, Hanging Rock in West Virginia, Santa Rosa in Florida, 
Wet Glaze, Shawnee Mound and Salem in Missouri, Fort Hatteras and 
Port Royal in the Carolinas, Galveston Harbor in Texas, Ball’s Bluff, 
Pohick Church and Drainesville in Virginia—these were new place 
names in the war news. 

Clearly, a war wore many faces. Where next its grim visage would 
appear no one could say with assurance. Mr. Lincoln’s blockade had 
given the British government some legal excuse for recognizing the 
Confederacy as a belligerent; the British policy of neutrality was 
largely a diplomatic dodge, insisted many who should have been well 
informed; and alone of the great European powers Britain neglected 
to send to the Washington government a friendly note hoping for the 
speedy restoration of national harmony. Against this tense background 
Charles Francis Adams arrived at the Court of St. James’s to carry on 
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the quarrels with the British ministers which, in the phrase of son 
Henry, had been “the only public occupation of all the Adamses for a 
hundred and fifty years at least.” Before the end of November America 
added to the complexities of civil strife the unwanted peril of a war 
with Great Britain. 


I 
A big, loose country was fighting a big, loose war. To give the struggle 
reason and pattern became Lincoln’s chief concern. During the early 
fall he wrote down his meditations:* 


Memorandum for a PLAN of Campaign 
[c. October 1, 1861] 

On, or about the 5th. of October, (the exact day to be determined 
hereafter) I wish a movement made to seize and hold a point.on the 
Railroad connecting Virginia and Tennessee, near the Mountain pass 
called Cumberland Gap. 

That point is now guarded against us by Zolicoffer, with 6000 or 
8000, rebels at Barboursville, Kentucky, say twentyfive miles from the 
Gap towards Lexington. 

We have a force of 5000 or 6000, under General Thomas, at Camp 
Dick Robinson, about twentyfive miles from Lexington, and seventyfive 
from Zollicoffer’s camp on the road between the two, which is not a 
Railroad, anywhere between Lexington and the point to be seized— 
and along the whole length of which the Union sentiment among the 
people largely predominates. 

We have military possession of the Railroads from Cincinnati to 
Lexington, and from Louisville to Lexington, and some Home Guards 
under General Crittenden are on the latter line. 

We have possession of the Railroad from Louisville to Nashville, 

Tenn, so far as Muldraugh’s Hill, about forty miles, and the rebels have 
possession of that road all South of there. At the Hill we have a force of 
8000 under Gen. Sherman; and about an equal force of rebels is a very 
short distance South, under Gen. Buckner. 
_ We have a large force at Paducah, and a smaller at Fort-Holt, both 
on the Kentucky side, with some at Bird’s Point, Cairo, Mound City, 
Evansville, & New-Albany, all on the other side; and all which, with 
the Gun-Boats on the River, are, perhaps, sufficient to guard the Ohio 
from Louisville to it’s mouth. 

About supplies of troops, my general idea is that all from Wisconsin, 
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Minesota, Iowa, Illinois, Missouri, and Kansas, not now elsewhere, be 
left to Fremont. 

All from Indiana and Michigan, not now elsewhere, be sent to 
Anderson at Louisville. 

All from Ohio, needed in Western Virginia be sent there; and any 
remainder, be sent to Mitchell at Cincinnati, for Anderson. 

All East of the Mountains be appropriated to McClellan, and to the 
coast. 

As to movements, my idea is that the one for the coast, and that on 
Cumberland Gap be simultaneous; and that, in the mean time, prepara- 
tion, vigilant watching, and the defensive only be acted upon—(this 
however, not to apply to Fremonts operations in Northern and middle 
Missouri )—that before these movements, Thomas and Sherman shall 
respectively watch, but not attack Zollicoffer, and Buckner. 

That when the coast and Gap movements shall be ready, Sherman 
is merely to stand fast; while all at Cincinnati, and all at Louisville with 
all on the lines, concentrate rapidly at Lexington, and thence to Thomas’ 
camp joining him, and the whole thence upon the Gap. 

It is for the Military men to decide whether they can find a pass 
through the mountains at or near the Gap, which can not be de- 
fended by the enemy, with a greatly inferior force, and what is to be 
done in regard to this. | 

The Coast and Gap movements made, Generals McClellan and Fre- 
mont, in their respective Departments, will avail themselves of any ad- 
vantages the diversions may present. 


II 

Mr. Lincoln had suggested a movement against the coast. On Octo- 
ber 19, 1861, the steam frigate Wabash, Flag Officer Samuel F. 
Du Pont commanding, left New York harbor. A number of sloops of 
war and four ninety-day gunboats—so called since by contract they 
must be built within that time—followed the Wabash. Transports car- 
rying troops under General Thomas W. Sherman joined the fleet at 
Hampton Roads off Old Point Comfort, Virginia. Approaching the 
Atlantic graveyard off Cape Hatteras, one hundred miles to the south, 
Daniel Ammen, executive officer of the North Atlantic blockading 
squadron, expected the worst:* 


. . . Lhere are few nights in the year when lightning cannot be seen 
from the top of the lighthouse, usually to seaward over the Gulf 
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Stream, which here approaches nearer to the coast than at any other 
point. An ocean depth of 2,000 fathoms or more stretches almost in 
a direct line from the low sand islands east of Nassau to within a dis- 
tance of 12 miles of the cape; from the shore the water deepens very 
rapidly to 100 fathoms, and then falls abruptly to a depth of 2,500 
fathoms. This great depth, so near the land, and the Gulf Stream sweep- 
ing even nearer, are the probable causes of the sudden and violent 
changes of the weather there prevailing. .. . 

On rounding the cape, the wind rose, the sea became heavy, a dull 
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leaden sky shut out the light, and not long after midday there were as- 
surances of a south-east gale. About 2:30 p.m. the weather was so 
rough that signal was made from the flag-ship to commanders of vessels 
to disregard the order of sailing and take care of their individual com- 
mands. 

In order to make the best of our way, and the better to avoid colli- 
sions with other vessels of the fleet, the Seneca was kept on the pert 
tack, and “hove to,” barely turning the engines, the vessel being under 
close-reefed fore and main sails. Had she been square-rigged, the other 
tack would have been necessary to her safety. In the drifting mists and 
rain, it soon grew dark. The greater part of that night I stood under the 
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lee of the weather bulwark, near the wheel, casting glances to wind- 


ward, to be in readiness to bear away should a vessel be seen coming ° 


down upon us. It was a long, weary, and anxious night. On peering to 
windward, the rain-drops pelted the face like sleet, and the phospho- 
rescent spray broke over us in superlative grandeur. At 3 o’clock I 
observed what had been an object of watchfulness—an arch rising in 
the west, precursor of a sudden change of wind. The mainsail was 
lowered, and when the squall struck us the foresheet was shifted over. 
At 9 or 10 A.M. the gale had abated greatly, and the flag-ship was well 
under our lee; we then wore ship and were soon in her wake. Later in 
the day several other vessels fell into line... . 

The Isaac Smith was disabled and her commander forced to throw 
his battery overboard, with the exception of one 30-pounder rifle, to 
enable him to go to the assistance of the Governor, which foundered at 
sea. The Young Rover, fortunately coming up, was able to signal the 
sailing frigate Sabine in the distance, and, after strenuous exertions, 
the marine battalion and crew of the Governor, with the exception of 
seven who were lost, were transferred to the Sabine. Of the army 
transports, the Peerless, laden with stores, went down, the crew being 
rescued by the Mohican. The steamers Belvidere, Union, and Osceola, 
having army stores on board, but no troops, either sank or never 
reached their destination. The large army transport Winfield Scott was 
so disabled that she never left Port Royal harbor after entering. 

The morning of November 3d was a bright Sunday, with a moderate 
breeze and a smooth sea. Several others of the small steamers with the 
Seneca were following in the wake of the flag-ship. In obedience to 
signal, I went on board that vessel, and received orders to be delivered 
to Captain Lardner of the Susquehanna, the senior officer blockading 
Charleston, distant about thirty miles. These directed certain vessels 
to rendezvous off Port Royal entrance, but not to leave the line of 
blockade until after nightfall. No sooner was the Seneca fairly in sight 
of Sumter than the signal guns were fired, to announce the arrival of 
the avant-courier of the fleet that they knew was intended for the attack 
of Port Royal. After passing Bull’s Bay, I had the belief that we were 
bound for Port Royal, but no actual knowledge of the fact until going 
on board of the Wabash, as my orders were marked “Confidential— 
not to be opened unless separated from the flag-ship.” At the very in- 
stant we were weathering the gale, the following telegram was sent: 


“RicHMOND, Noy. 1, ’61. Gov. Pickens, S. C. I have just received 
information, which I consider entirely reliable, that the enemy’s ex- 
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pedition is intended for Port Royal. J. P. BENJAMIN, Acting Secretary 
of War.” 


Robert E. Lee now was back in Richmond after his unhappy adven- 
ture in western Virginia. Except for Jefferson Davis the general 
seemed not to have a devoted supporter in the Confederate capital; 
even the chatty Mrs. Chesnut joined in the gossip about Lee: “So far 
his bonnie face has only brought us ill luck.” Lee, homesick, was look- 
ing up the schedules of river steamers when a summons came to report 
to the War Office. The President handed him a new assignment: He 
commanded now the Department of South Carolina, Georgia and 
Florida. The railroad station nearest Port Royal was Coosawhatchie, 
South Carolina. From there, amid wild rumors that Forts Walker and 
Beauregard were taking the worst of a vicious duel with Du Pont’s 
fleet, Lee galloped off on horseback. He saw the disaster; Ammen, 
aboard the Wabash, with the hatches battened down, beheld the 


“grand view”’:* 


. . . A faint light only came from the ports, as did the flashes from 
the discharged guns, which recoiled violently with a heavy thud. As 
far as the smoke would permit, hundreds of men were visible in rapid 
motion, loading and running out the guns with the greatest energy. 
Such a view, accompanied by the noise of battle, is weird and impres- 
sive to the highest degree. 

The vessels in the main line slowly passed toward the sea, throwing 
their shells into the earth-work with the utmost precision, and this de- 
struction was supplemented by the fire of ten of the vessels from an 
enfilading position. ... 

At 1:15 the Ottawa signaled that the enemy was leaving the fort 
[Walker], and fifteen minutes later the same signal was made by the 
Pembina. . . . Two pivot guns fired from the flag-ship received no 
response, and signal was made to cease firing. Captain John Rodgers, 
who was serving as aide to the flag-officer, was sent on shore with a flag 
of truce. On landing he found no garrison, and at 2:20 p.m. hoisted 
the Union flag over the fort. When that honored emblem appeared, the 
rigging was manned in an instant on board the flag-ship and on all the 
vessels of war at anchor; three cheers were wafted over the waters, so 
loud that they startled the defenders of Fort Beauregard... . 


III 
Port Royal fell on November 7 and Lee was confronted, in his own 
words, with “another forlorn hope expedition.” The vital seaports of 
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Charleston and Savannah were now dangerously exposed and Lee, 
somehow, was expected to defend the Confederacy’s entire Atlantic - 
coastline with four wooden steamers, each mounting two guns, and 
fewer than seven thousand troops. On this same day Grant fought at 
Belmont, starting up the long, steep road to military renown. And per- 
haps that day Mrs. McClellan read a letter from her husband, raised 
now to supreme command in the East, who recently had parted com- 
pany with an old antagonist:* 


Noy. 3.—I have already been up once this morning—that was at 
four o’clock to escort Gen. Scott to the depot. It was pitch-dark and a 
pouring rain; but with most of my staff and a squadron of cavalry I 
saw the old man off. He was very polite to me; sent various kind mes- 
sages to you and the baby; so we parted. The old man said that his sen- 
sations were very peculiar in leaving Washington and active life. I can 
easily understand them; and it may be that at some distant day I, too, 
shall totter away from Washington, a worn-out soldier, with naught to 
do but make my peace with God. The sight of this morning was a lesson 
to me which I hope not soon to forget. I saw there the end of a long, ac- 
tive, and ambitious life, the end of the career of the first soldier of his 
nation; and it was a feeble old man scarce able to walk; hardly any one 
there to see him off but his successor. Should I ever become vain- 
glorious and ambitious, remind me of that spectacle. I pray every night 
and every morning that I may become neither vain nor ambitious, that 
I may be neither depressed by disaster nor elated by success, and that 
I may keep one single object in view—the good of my country. At last I 
am the “major-general commanding the army.” I do not feel in the 
least elated, for I do feel the responsibility of the position. And I feel 
the need of some support. I trust that God will aid me. 


In Kentucky that same November personal disaster stalked William 
Tecumseh Sherman. He had begged Lincoln not to trust him with the 
responsibility of a command, and his lack of faith in himself was 
quickly shared by a growing circle of Kentuckians. Sherman despised 
newspaper men; he hated female nurses; he “mothered” his troops; 
and in his hallucinations over nonexistent Rebel forces that were about 
to overwhelm him he talked like a wild man. On December 11, the Cin- 
cinnati Commercial declared:” 


GENERAL WILLIAM T. SHERMAN INSANE 


The painful intelligence reaches us, in such form that we are not at 
liberty to disclose it, that Gen. William T. Sherman, late commander of 
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the Department of the Cumberland, is insane. It appears that he was at 
the time while commanding in Kentucky, stark mad, We learn that he 
at one time telegraphed to the War Department three times in one day 
for permission to evacuate Kentucky and retreat into Indiana. He also, 
on several occasions, frightened leading Union men of Louisville al- 
most out of their wits by the most astounding representation of the 
overwhelming force of Buckner and the assertion that Louisville could 
not be defended. The retreat from Cumberland Gap was one of his 
mad freaks. When relieved of the command in Kentucky he was sent to 
Missouri and placed at the head of a brigade at Sedalia, when the 
shocking fact that he was a madman was developed by orders that his 
subordinates knew to be preposterous and refused to obey. He has of 
course been relieved altogether from command. The harsh criticisms 
that have been lavished on this gentleman, provoked by his strange 
conduct, will now give way to feelings of deepest sympathy for him in 
his great calamity. It seems providential that the country has not to 
mourn the loss of an army through the loss of mind of a general into 
whose hands was committed the vast responsibility of the command of 
Kentucky. 


IV 

The tempo of the war quickened. Suddenly it threatened to become a 
world conflict. The critical figure now was Charles Francis Adams, son 
of one President and grandson of another, who had arrived in London 
with official British policy formulated and unofficial British practice 
operating in anything but a straight-from-the-shoulder fashion. In Liver- 
pool the banking firm of Fraser, Trenholm & Company, a branch of the 
old house of John Fraser and Company of Charleston, chartered ves- 
sels under the British flag for purposes that fooled no one; and since 
the outbreak of hostilities three Confederate agents—Pierre A. Rost, 
William L. Yancey and Ambrose D. Mann—had enjoyed a hospita- 
ble reception in England and on the Continent. Adams functioned 
under diplomatic difficulties such as only British eccentricity could in- 
vent. Son Henry witnessed the peculiar situation firsthand:* 


. . . Familiar as the whole tribe of Adamses had been for three gen- 
erations with the impenetrable stupidity of the British mind, and weary 
of the long struggle to teach it its own interests, the fourth generation 
could still not quite persuade itself that this new British prejudice was 
natural. The private secretary suspected that Americans in New York 
and Boston had something to do with it. The Copperhead was at home 
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in Pall Mall. Naturally the Englishman was a coarse animal and liked 
coarseness. Had Lincoln and Seward been the ruffians supposed, the - 
average Englishman would have liked them the better. The exceedingly 
quiet manner and the unassailable social position of Minister 
Adams in no way conciliated them. They chose to ignore him, since 
they could not ridicule him. Lord John Russell set the example. Per- 
sonally the Minister was to be kindly treated; politically he was negligi- 
ble; he was there to be put aside. London and Paris imitated Lord 
John. Every one waited to see Lincoln and his hirelings disappear in 
one vast débacle. All conceived that the Washington Government would 
soon crumble, and that Minister Adams would vanish with the rest. 

This situation made Minister Adams an exception among diplomats. 
European rulers for the most part fought and treated as members of 
one family, and rarely had in view the possibility of total extinction; 
but the Governments and society of Europe, for a year at least, re- 
garded the Washington Government as-dead, and its Ministers as nulli- 
ties. Minister Adams was better received than most nullities because 
he made no noise. Little by little, in private, society took the habit of 
accepting him, not so much as a diplomat, but rather as a member of 
opposition, or an eminent counsel retained for a foreign Government. 
He was to be received and considered; to be cordially treated as, by 
birth and manners, one of themselves. This curiously English way of 
getting behind a stupidity gave the Minister every possible advantage 
over a European diplomat. Barriers of race, language, birth, habit, 
ceased to exist. Diplomacy held diplomats apart in order to save Gov- 
ernments, but Earl Russell could not hold Mr. Adams apart. He was 
undistinguishable from a Londoner. In society few Londoners were so 
widely at home. None had such double personality and corresponding 
double weight. 


Charles Francis Adams quickly required every advantage of personal 
charm and social position that he could exert. On the day after Port 
Royal two additional Confederate agents—James M. Mason, bound 
for England, and John Slidell, en route to France—sailed from Havana 
aboard the Trent, a British contract mailpacket. A Federal warship 
under Captain Charles Wilkes, who acted without orders, intercepted 
the Trent, removed Mason and Slidell, and carried them to an Ameri- 
can port. The North rejoiced at Wilkes’s audacity, adding insult to na- 
tional affront in the British view. Benjamin Moran, a secretary of the 
American legation in London, revealed how close to breaking the 
gathering storm came:' 
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Wed. 27 Nov. ’61. . . . At about 1% past 12 this morning we re- 
ceived a telegram from Capt. Britton at Southampton announcing that 
the West India steamer at that port brought news in there this morning 
that Capt. Wilkes, of the U. S. Ship of War San Jacinto, had stopped 
the British mail steamer Trent in the Bahama Channel, not far from 
St. Thomas, on the 9th Inst, & had forcibly taken Mason, Slidell, Eustis, 
& Macfarlane [McFarland] out of her: and at 1 o’clk a telegram from 
Reuter confirmed the statement. That the capture of these arch-rebels 
gave us great satisfaction at the first blush, was natural: & we gave 
free vent to our exultation. But on reflection I am satisfied that the act 
will do more for the Southerners than ten victories, for it touches John 
- Bull’s honor, and the honor of his flag. At present the people have 
hardly recovered from the paralysing effect of the news; but they are 
beginning to see that their flag has been insulted, and if that devil The 
Times, feeds their ire to-morrow, as it assuredly will, nothing but a 
miracle can prevent their sympathies running to the South, and Palm- 
erston getting up a war. We have no particulars, but from what we 
hear, it would seem that Capt. Wilkes acted on his own responsibility, 
and not on that of the Govt. 

I telegraphed the news at once to Mr. Adams, and fear it has not 
added to his enjoyment of rural retirement... . 

Friday, 29 Nov. 61. Mr. Adams returned to town last night. It ap- 
pears he got my telegram promptly. He regards the Trent affair as 
serious, and is very grave about it. To-day he has been writing home 
concerning it, and I have had a vast deal of hard work. Earl Russell 
fixed quarter to two for an interview, but beyond asking a few ques- 
tions about the orders of the Capt. of the James Adger, his Lordship 
said nothing. It is quite evident that Ministers consider the question as 
serious, and many of them feel very sore and hostile about it. As I was 
detained late, I remained to dinner. Mr. Adams expressed apprehen- 
sions that we would not be here a month and from this I suspect he has 
reason to believe that the people at the head of the Gov’t are not alto- 
gether capable of dealing wisely with so delicate a question. We shall 
certainly be in an unpleasant state of mind concerning this affair for a 
month, or until we hear from Washington... . 

There has been a great crowd of anxious visitors to-day, mostly 
Americans, to know if war will result, but we can’t tell... . 

Monday, 2 Dec. ’61. There is no time for rest now. I was here nearly 
all day yesterday recording, and putting our accumulated documents 
to rights. During the morning Mr. Adams called our attention to a curi- 
ous statement in the Observer about American espionage in England, 
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in which there are some facts strangely mingled up with a great deal 
of speculation. From this it is quite clear to me that some person either — 
in the Foreign Office, or Lord Palmerston’s confidence, communicates 
facts to this Observer, and does the work very clumsily. .. . 

Tuesday 3 Dec. 61. . . . At present the excitement in England is 
truly terrific. The Europa was detained at Cork or Queenstown, 
until last night, or this morning, to carry out an Ultimatum, and the pur- 
port of that is indicated by the London papers of yesterday and to-day. 
It is alleged that the Law Officers of the Crown have decided that 
Wilkes did not insult England enough, and the result is a demand for 
an apology, and the restoration of the men. By harping on this, and 
asserting that Capt. Wilkes’ act was an authorized and deliberate insult 
‘of our Gov’t, the journals have lashed the nation into a most indecent 
rage, and the consequence is that mob rule reigns supreme, and the 
natural English hatred of the American people, which is ordinarily con- 
cealed, has been allowed to gush up in its full bitterness from all hearts, 
high and low. This polite and calm nation is in the throes of a vulgar 
and coarse excitement such as one might naturally look for among a 
crowd of the London Fancy, but the like of which no one, not even their 
worst enemy, would ever expect to seize upon the inoffensive and 
harmless upper classes of the realm. That pink of modesty and refine- 
ment, The Times, is filled with such slatternly abuse of us and ours, 
that it is fair to conclude that all the Fishwifes of Billingsgate have been 
transferred to Printing House Square to fill the ears of the writers there 
with their choicest phraseology. There is something positively infernal 
in the way these assassins are goading the nation on to a war. They 
daily feed the public mind with the most palpable lies, & stick at noth- 
ing. If a war should follow this wicked conduct, reflecting Englishmen 
will blush in after years at the bigotry and blindness which hurried 
them into the struggle. ... 


Moran’s subsequent complaint that “the mob and The Times have the 
mastery,” and “will drive the nation to war” is supported by two 
modern scholars, Donaldson Jordan and Edwin J. Pratt:* 


. . . The excitement was tremendous—greater, men said, than at 
any time in their generation. Spontaneous public meetings were held 
in various towns to urge the Government to take strong measures; on 
the streets men talked of almost nothing else; and everywhere it was 
assumed that this meant war. Hardly any one stopped to ask whether 
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the American commander had by any chance been within his legal 
rights; hardly any one doubted that the act of Captain Wilkes had been 
ordered by his Government and that it was the consequence of a di- 
rect purpose to insult and defy England. The public feeling was very 
righteous. England had done nothing to provoke a war, but on the con- 
trary it was being deliberately forced on her. She was assailed at two 
of her dearest points: freedom of the seas and the right of asylum. Both 
were infringed by the same deed, and reparation, ample and prompt, 
was required. 

“Of course,” said Henry Sidgwick, who in the main favored the 
cause of the Union, “if Seward wants a war with England, he must 
have it.”” Matthew Arnold thought the time had come when it was 
necessary to give the Americans a lesson. Sir George Cornewall Lewis, 
a member of the Cabinet and the coolest of all public men, could hardly 
believe that Seward really wanted war; Sir John Acton took the same 
point of view; and scarcely a well-known man is to be found on record 
who did not think that Seward desired a conflict. 

If this conviction was all but universal at first, there were some who 


? 


welcomed the Trent incident more heartily than others. ““The Times,” 
comparatively calm for a day or two, grew more and more belligerent 
as it grasped the popular trend. Its editorials called Seward a reckless 
adventurer who could evoke at will all the wild passions of a sovereign 
mob, and remarked that it was very seldom possible in a polite and 
decorous age to “accumulate so much evidence of a deliberate and 
long-cherished intention to do us an injury as we are able to bring 
against Mr. Seward, the present Prime Minister of the Northern States 
of America.” The “Bucks Herald,” a Tory journal in Disraeli’s re- 
gion, rejoiced in the unanimity of English opinion, which it felt was 
only the proper consequence of a hostility to the North which had been 
of long and steady growth. “The cause is simple. . . . With the North 
is to be associated insolence and defiance of almost every diplomatic 
conventuality. . . . For years the Cabinet of Washington has left not 
a stone unturned to lower us in the opinion of Europe. Our forebear- 
ance has been called cowardice. . . . Now the most plausible defence 
cannot screen the American ministers from the charge of aiming at a 
rupture between our country and their own. The curtain has been 
drawn aside, the machinery is exposed, and we, without hesitation, 
pronounce that President Lincoln and his colleagues are doing their 
utmost to compel us to relinquish our neutrality, and by that means to 
bring on a European war.” 
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Other editors were more violent still. The “Wakefield Journal and 
Examiner,” in its only leading article of the week, said that “whatever 
the law of nations may be, we are certain that the law of English feel- 
ing will be that Lord Palmerston will ill sustain his ancient reputation 
for courage if he allow us to submit tamely to such indignity. ... 
Ever since the Union of the States we have allowed the Americans to 
provoke, insult, and bully us. They have with impunity robbed us of our 
trade, our territory, and our good name. There is, however, a limit even 
to an Englishman’s patience, and our own opinion is, that had we 
shown a little more determination in years gone by the present indig- 
nity would not have been offered to us. The feeling of the people of 
England before this happened was decidedly in favor of the Southern 
States, in spite of the fact that those States are mainly supported by 
slavery, which we have spent millions of money and oceans of blood to 
put down. We hope that that feeling will now be allowed to have vent, 
and that we shall show those Northerners that we are no longer dis- 
posed to cripple our commerce and ruin our cotton manufacture for 
the sake of keeping up what they are pleased to call a blockade. If 
France and England break the blockade, and protect our merchant 
ships, there will very soon be an end of the American war, for the 
Southerners will be able to carry it on as they have hitherto done, 
vigorously and effectively, and in spite of all their boast and bluster 
the Northerners must submit. We shall then be fully avenged for the 
insults they have heaped upon us.” 


Reports from Buckingham Palace gave Moran reason for concern— 
and hope:° 


Sat. 14 Dec. ’61. This morning’s papers announce the serious illness 


of Prince Albert. This is so unexpected as to create much alarm. In fact — 


The Times of this morning evidently regards his life in danger, and has 
a notice almost amounting to an obituary. He has been ill for several 
days, but no intimation of anything like the possibility of his death has 
been whispered until now. From his appearance, | shall not be aston- 
ished at his death, in case his disease should prove to be a violent - 
fever aul. 

We are told that the Queen is opposed to a war with the United 
States, and that she and Prince Albert greatly modified the demands, 
and the tone of the despatch to our Gov’t. on the Trent affair... . 
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By late December cool heads had prevailed in the United States. On 
the 26th Seward announced that Mason and Slidell had been “cheer- 
fully liberated.” In a letter to Cassius M. Clay, minister to Russia, 
Charles Francis Adams contended that the right principle had pre- 
vailed:*° 


. . . My situation has not, very certainly, been a particularly pleas- 
ant one during the continuance of the difficulty about the Trent even if 
it were tolerable at any other time. That affair has been settled, and, 
as I think, correctly. For whatever opinion I may have of the con- 
sistency of Great Britain, or of the temper in which she has prosecuted 
her latest convictions, that does not in my judgment weigh a feather in 
the balance against the settled policy of the United States which has 
uniformly condemned every and any act like that of Captain Wilkes 
when authorised by other nations. The extension of the rights of neu- 
trals on the ocean and the protection of them against the arbitrary 
exercise of mere power have been cardinal principles in the system of 
American statesmen ever since the foundation of the Government. It 
is not for us to abandon them under the transient impulse given by the 
capture of a couple of unworthy traitors. What are they that a country 
like ours should swerve one hair from the line of its ancient policy, 
merely for the satisfaction of punishing them? In such a struggle they 
could lose nothing, for they have nothing to lose; whereas the Govern- 
ment of the United States might appear seriously to derogate from its 
dignity if on their account it were to involve itself in the necessity of 
disavowing the sound doctrines to which it has been heretofore pledged 
in order to embrace such as have become odious in the civilized world, 
even among the very people who were formerly the most strenuous as- 
sertors of them. ... 


V 
Domestic diplomacy also occupied Mr. Lincoln. The President could 
not escape the slave question. The Conscription Act of August 6, 
1861, freed slaves used to assist the rebellion, but what of Negroes who 
ran away or were abandoned by their owners? Butler’s device of calling 
them “contraband” did not help the President. Faithful to his pledge 
not to attack slavery in the states, he enforced the Fugitive Slave Law. 
But the President knew deep in his heart that there had to be some 
better solution; and sometime during November his thoughts turned 
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to the slave state of Delaware. Two plans for “compensated emancipa- 
tion” for Delaware were drafted. The second, here quoted, was pre- 
ferred by the President, who added his reasons:” 


Be it enacted by the State of Delaware that on condition the United 
States of America will, at the present session of Congress, engage by 
law to pay, and thereafter faithfully pay to the said State of Delaware, 
in the six per cent bonds of said United States, the sum of seven 
hundred and nineteen thousand, and two hundred dollars, in thirty one 
equal annual instalments, there shall be neither slavery nor involuntary 
servitude, at any time after the first day of January in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and ninety three, within the said 
State of Delaware, except in the punishment of crime, whereof the 
party shall have been duly convicted; nor, except in the punishment 
of crime as aforesaid, shall any person who shall be born after the 
passage of this act, nor any person above the age of thirty five years, 
be held in slavery, or to involuntary servitude, within said State of 
Delaware, at any time after the passage of this act. 

And be it further enacted that said State shall, in good faith prevent, 
so far as possible, the carrying of any person out of said state, into in- 
voluntary servitude, beyond the limits of said State, at any time after 
the passage of this act. | 

And be it further enacted that said State may make provision of 
apprenticeship, not to extend beyond the age of twentyone years for 
males, nor eighteen for females, for all minors whose mothers were not 
free at the respective births of such minors. 

On reflection, [ like No. 2 the better. By it the Nation would pay the 
State $23,200 per annum for thirtyone years—and 

All born after the passage of the act would be born free—and 

All slaves above the age of 35 years would become free on the pas- 
sage of the act—and 

All others would become free on arriving at the age of 35 years, 
until January 1893—when 

All remaining of all ages would become free, subject to apprentice- 
ship for minors born of slave mothers, up to the respective ages of 21 
and 18. 

If the State would desire to have the money sooner, let the bill be 
altered only in fixing the time of final emancipation earlier, and making 
the annual instalments correspondingly fewer in number, by which 
they would also be correspondingly larger in amount. For instance, 
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strike out “1893,” and insert “1872”; and strike out “thirtyone” an- 
nual instalments, and insert “‘ten” annual instalments. The instalments 
would then be $71,920 instead of $23,200 as now. In all other par- 
ticulars let the bill stand precisely as it is. 


VI 

In myriad shapes and guises America’s big, fast-growing war appeared 
almost everywhere. Miles of tiny newspaper type were set by hand to 
chronicle the significant battles, the crossroads brushes, the humor of 
camp life, the malicious rumors. By the year’s end, the war was the 
principal American reality for anyone who could read; it was an un- 
failing topic of conversation, and, like the weather, there wasn’t 
much the average American could do about it. By flickering lamplight 
his eyes followed the newspaper dispatches; here are items he pasted 
into scrapbooks:” 


. . . When the Tiger Rifles, who played such havoc with Lincoln’s 
“Pet Lambs” at Manassas, on the memorable 21st July, passed through 
this city, we thought that we had seen a specimen of the roughest and 
most ferocious set of men on earth; but when we speak of the Tenth 
Louisiana regiment, of New Orleans, which passed through this city 
on Sunday, language is inadequate to give a description, composed as 
it was of English, French, Germans, Dutch, Italians, Sicilians, Span- 
iards, Portuguese, Swiss, Mexicans, Indians, and Creoles, who, in their 
jabbering, seemed to represent a second Babel. The commander, to- 
gether with many other officers, are veterans who served throughout 
the Crimean war. The commands are given in French, Dutch, Spanish, 
or something else which we could not exactly understand, but seemed 
to be executed with promptness and a remarkable degree of precision. 
The Mexicans, particularly, were objects of much curiosity with our 
citizens, most of whom had never seen one before.—Lynchburg Vir- 
ginian. 


May 31.—A strange spectacle was witnessed on the Illinois River a 
few days ago. In tow of the Resolute, going North, was a barge on which 
reposed a two-story frame house. This house is the property of a man 
who lived in it in St. Louis. Becoming alarmed at the late commotion, 
he had his house moved as stated, and taken to a free State. His family 
went along with him. While going up the river, the man’s dog sat in the 
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door, the cat reclined lazily at a window, and the good wife carried on 
the household work as usual.—N. Y. Commercial, June 3. 


ABE LINCOLN ASSASSINATED!—-ARREST OF THE ASSASSIN! — 
GREAT EXCITEMENT 


WasuincTton, August 7, 10 a.m.—Abe Lincoln was shot through 
the heart last night, just as he was entering his carriage, after leaving 
his cabinet in consultation. The assassin, a Southerner, is now in the 
hands of the authorities. There is great excitement, and “On to Rich- 
mond!” is the cry. 

Later—11]1 a.m.—Abe is still alive, but there is no chance for him to 
survive. The excitement here is great. 

Still Later—12 m.—Abe was wounded in the abdomen and not in 
the heart. His physician thinks he will recover. The excitement is abat- 
ing. 

Later Still—1 p.m.—It is now currently reported that Abe was only 
slightly wounded in the leg. No excitement. 

The Latest—2 p.m.—An investigation now proves that the bullet in- 
tended for Abe’s heart missed its mark, and only killed one of his 
footmen. The people are returning to their business. 

Later Still—3 p.m.—Abe’s footman was not killed, as reported, but 
badly wounded. He will recover. 

The Very Latest—4 p.m.—lIt has been officially announced from the 
capital, that Old Abe’s footman was very slightly wounded in the hand 
by the accidental discharge of a gun which he was cleaning. 

The President was not in consultation with his cabinet last night as 
first stated. “Nobody hurt.”—Memphis Appeal, August 15. 


Female Rebels—How to Manage Them—The Louisville Courier is 
very pathetic in speaking of a little paragraph of ours, wherein we 
stated that crinoline contains many a contraband article, and advised 
the detectives to be on the look-out. Sturdy patriotism, however, is get- 
ting to be proof against sickly pathos. It is notorious that hundreds, if 
not thousands of pistols, have been smuggled under the cover of crino- 
line into the Southern Confederacy, for the killing of citizens of the 
United States, and the thing should be stopped. Our neighbor appears 
to think that the only way to prevent contrabands from being smuggled 
under ladies’ dresses, is to employ the great “he creatures” to search 
the blushing innocents. He is a greenhorn. Doesn’t he know with what 
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delicacy, and yet how effectively, these things are managed in foreign 
ports? If a woman, carrying under her dress deadly weapons to be 
used by rebels against our people, blushes at being examined in a 
private room by another woman, let her blush. Better that her blood 
should mount to her face, than that the blood of our countrymen should 
be shed through her crime. Smuggling pistols under female hoops is not 
a legitimate mode of hooping barrels——Louwisville Journal. 


Secession of the Indian Nations—The Galveston News, of the 25th 
of June, has the following intelligence from the Indian nations:— 

Mr. J. A. Echols, Secretary of the Commissioners sent by the Texas 
Convention to the Indian nations, returned recently. He informs us that 
the Chickasaw Legislature passed an act of secession by a unanimous 
vote about the Ist inst. A convention was to be held by the Choctaws 
about the 14th inst. for the same purpose, and there is no doubt that 
that nation has also seceded. The Creek nation had a convention about 
the 12th of May, but they sat with closed doors, and their action is not 
therefore certainly known, but as delegates to the Southern Con- 
federacy were immediately sent, no doubt is entertained that an act of 
secession was passed. 

Mr. Echols has brought to Austin the treaties that have been executed 
by commissioners on the part of Texas and the Chickasaw nation, with 
five wild tribes west of the civilized Indians, including the Texas Re- 
serves. The Kickapoos, the Delawares, the Keechies, &., bind them- 
selves to co-operate with the Southern Confederacy in the present war 
with the Lincoln Government. 


The slaves who run away from their masters in Virginia, are set to 
work at once by Gen. Butler, and made to keep at it, much to their an- 
noyance. One of them having been put to it rather strong, said, 
“Golly, Massa Butler, dis nigger never had to work so hard before; 
euess dis chile will secede once moah.”—Ohio Statesman, Aug. 2. 


The battle-field of Bull Run is owned by George Leary, of New York, 
son of the famous hatter. As soon as the war is over, certain parties, 
with the consent of Mr. Leary, intend building an immense hotel there, 
to accommodate the curious, who will flock there to inspect the battle- 


field.—Woonsocket Patriot, Oct. 4. 


Camp Phrases—An enterprising publisher might make money by 
getting up a camp dictionary for the benefit of those who visit the army, 
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and are mystified by the extraordinary words and phrases used. The 
word “arms” has been distorted into “uum,” brought forcibly forth like 
the last groan of a dying cat, and in place of “march” we hear “utch.” 
A tent is jocularly termed “the canvas,” a sword is a “toad-sticker,” 
and any of the altered patterns of muskets are known as “howitzers.” 
Mess beef is “salt horse,” coffee is “boiled rye,” vegetables are “cow 
feed,” and butter “strong grease.” “Bully” is the highest term of com- 
mendation, while dissent is expressed in the remark “I don’t see it.” 
Almost every regiment has its nickname, and few officers or privates 
receive their legal appellations or titles when spoken of in their ab- 
sence.—Cincinnati Commercial, Nov. 20. 


Blasted B’s—The B’s have swarmed upon us for some time, and are 
more provocative of nightmare than mince pie at ten o’clock. We had 
Buchanan, Breckinridge, Black, Bright, Bigler, Bayard, Benjamin, and 
Brown to curse the nation in the civil ranks, and now we are haunted 
by Bull Run, Ball’s Bluff, Big Bethel, and Bull’s Bay, boldly entered by 
our fleet, notwithstanding the ominous prestige against B’s. Blast the 
B’s. We hope they will cease to swarm on the boughs of the Tree of 
Liberty. We hope our fleet will make no Bull in Bull’s Bay, and regret 
that Beaufort begins with B.—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

There seems to be another “‘blasted B” down at Belmont, Mo. 


St. Louis, Sept. 11—Mrs. Willow and a free colored woman named 
Hannah Courtena, were arrested yesterday for selling poisoned pies to 


the soldiers at Camp Benton.—N. Y. World, Sept. 12. 


fe 
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“ALL QUIET ON 
THE POTOMAC” 


| aa THE EARLY WINTER the weather in Virginia continued 
clear and mild. The roads remained hard and dry. “What is such 
weather for, if not for fighting?” an artillery officer asked Horace 
Greeley. The editor of the New York Tribune described the uneasiness 
and dissatisfaction that the New Year brought to the North: 

“The loyal masses—awed by the obloquy heaped on those falsely 
accused of having caused the disaster at Bull Run by their ignorant im- 
patience and precipitancy—stood in silent expectation. They still kept 
raising regiment after regiment, battery after battery, and hurrying 
them forward to the all-ingulfing Army of the Potomac, to be in time 
for the decided movement that must be just at hand—but the torrent 
was there drowned in a lake of Lethean stagnation. First, we were wait- 
ing for reenforcements—which was most reasonable; then, for the 
requisite drilling and fitting for service—which was just as helpful to 
the Rebels as to us; then for the leaves to fall—so as to facilitate mili- 
tary movements in a country so wooded and broken as Virginia; then, 
for cannon—whereof we had already more than 200 first-rate field- 
pieces in Virginia, ready for instant service; and so the long, bright 
Autumn, and the colder but still favorable December, wore heavily 
away, and saw nothing of moment attempted. Even the Rebel batteries 
obstructing the lower Potomac were not so much as menaced—the 
Navy laying the blame on the Army; the Army throwing it back on the 
Navy—probably both right, or, rather, both wrong; but the net result 
was nothing done; until the daily repetition of the stereotyped tele- 
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graphic bulletin, “All quiet on the Potomac’—which had at first been 


received with satisfaction; afterward with complacency; at length - 


evoked a broad and general roar of disdainful merriment.” 


I 

McClellan, stricken with typhoid, ran a high fever. Many feared for his 
life. With drill and discipline the Army of the Potomac began to resem- 
ble an efficient military organization, yet those who visited its camps 
across the river from the capital often departed, as one witness said, 
with the impression that the army “lived its own life as if it were hun- 
dreds of miles away from Washington.” The growing “nervousness of 
the administration and Congress, caused by the delay and the alarming 
sickness of General McClellan,” General William B. Franklin believed, 
explained why he was summoned to a special meeting in the White 
House:* 


On Friday evening, January 10th, 1862, I received a dispatch from 
the Assistant Secretary of War, informing me that the President wished 
to see me at eight o’clock that evening, if I could safely leave my com- 
mand. I went to Washington, and arrived at the White House at eight 
o’clock. I was received in a small room in the northeast corner of the 
house, and found the President, Secretaries Seward and Chase, the As- 
sistant Secretary of War, and General McDowell. The President was in 
great distress over the condition of the country. He complained that he 
was abused in Congress for the military inaction; that, notwithstanding 
the enormous amount of money which had been spent, nothing was do- 
ing East or West; that there was a general feeling of depression on ac- 
count of the inaction; and that, as he expressed it, the bottom appeared 
to be falling out of everything. He was exceedingly sorry for the sick- 
ness of General McClellan. He was not allowed to see him to talk over 
military matters, and he wanted to produce some concerted action be- 
tween Generals Halleck and Buell,* who did not appear to pull to- 
gether. He could, of course, do nothing with the Western armies; they 
were out of his reach; but he thought that he could, in a very short time, 
do something with the Army of the Potomac, if he were allowed to 
have his own way, and had sent for General McDowell and me so that 


* Henry W. Halleck commanded the Department of the Missouri, including the 
states of Missouri, Arkansas and that part of Kentucky that lay west of the 
Cumberland River. Don Carlos Buell commanded the Department of Ohio, in- 
cluding the state of Tennessee and the remaining portion of Kentucky. 
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he might have somebody to talk to on the subject. In fact, he wanted, 
he said to borrow the Army of the Potomac from General McClellan for 
a few weeks, and wanted us to help him as to how to do it. He com- 
plained of the rise of gold, of the unreasonableness of Congress, of the 
virulence of the press, and, in general, told us all that depressed him, in 
a plain, blunt way that was touching to a degree. Mr. Seward told us 
that an Englishman whom he had sent into the enemy’s lines had re- 
turned, giving him information of the number of rebel troops at Centre- 
ville, Richmond, Norfolk, etc.; and I inferred that Johnston, who 
commanded at Centreville, could have raised about 75,000 men to 
meet any attack which we might make within a moderate time. 

Mr. Chase said very little, but what he did say left it plainly to be 
inferred that he thought that the army ought to be moved at once. 
General McDowell said that, in his opinion, the army ought to be 
formed into army corps, and that a vigorous movement in the direction 
of Centreville would enable us, he thought, to get into position by which 
we could cut the enemy’s lines of communication, and that by the use 
of the railroad from Alexandria, and the connection of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Road with those south of the river by a railroad over the 
Long Bridge, large wagon trains would be avoided. He, however, did 
not know how long a time would be required to get ready to make 
the movement which he advocated. I said that I was ignorant of the 
things necessary to enable me to form a judgment on the subject, only 
knowing my own division, which was ready for the field. That I thought 
that the proper disposition to make of the Army of the Potomac was to 
transport it by the easiest and quickest route to York river, to operate 
against Richmond, leaving force enough to prevent any danger to 
Washington. 

The Assistant Secretary of War thought that the transportation of 
this force in a reasonable time would be a very difficult work. As Gen- 
eral McDowell and I both felt too ignorant of the proper state of the 
supply departments to justify us in speaking any more definitely, it 
was determined by the President that the same party should meet on 
the next evening at the same time, and that General McDowell and I 
should in the meantime get all the information from the chiefs of the 
various staff departments of the Army of the Potomac, as to their status 
with regard to a movement of the army within a short time. 

So on Saturday we met in the morning, and went to all of the chiefs 
of the staff departments, and obtained from them such information as 
to their departments as they could give us. We learned from Mr. Chase 
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the destination of Burnside’s expedition [Roanoke Island, N. C.], 


which, until then, had been unknown to us, and he relieved our minds: 


as to the apparent impropriety of our obtaining information from the 
chiefs of the staff departments without the authority of the commanding 
general, by reminding us that as we were acting by the direct orders 
of the President, we ought to execute those orders. He also told us 
what was McClellan’s plan of operations for the Army of the Potomac. 

In the evening we again met at the White House. The party of the 
evening before were there with the addition of Judge Blair, the Post- 
master General. General McDowell read a paper embodying our joint 
views, which were in substance, that if the Army of the Potomac was to 
be moved at once, it would be better to march it into Virginia than to 
transport it by vessels. General McDowell was, however, in favor of 
the immediate movement into Virginia. I was not. Just here the pres- 
ence of Judge Blair was felt. He strongly opposed any movement to- 
ward Centreville at that time, denounced it as bad strategy, said that a 
second Bull Run would occur, and strenuously and ably advocated the 
movement to the Peninsula by transports. Mr. Seward and Judge Chase 
were of opinion that victory over the enemy was what was required, 
whether gained in front of Washington or further South, and that our 
difficulties would probably be as great on the Peninsula as they would 
be at Centreville. I thought that the President, who said little, was 
much impressed by what Judge Blair said, and he adjourned the meet- 
ing until three o’clock the next day, directing General McDowell and 
myself to see the Quartermaster General in the meantime as to water 
transportation for the army. 


Quartermaster General Montgomery Meigs told McDowell and Frank- 
lin that a month or six weeks would be required to collect the necessary 
water transportation for a movement of the army. At three o’clock on 
Sunday afternoon they returned to the White House. Hard on their 
heels came the Secretary of State to explode a verbal bombshell: 


. . . Suddenly Mr. Seward hurried in, threw down his hat in great 
excitement, and exclaimed, “Gentlemen, I have seen General Mc- 
Clellan, and he is a well man. I think that this meeting would better 
adjourn.” A general discussion was entered upon as to what was the 
best course to pursue with regard to the army, and it was understood 
that we would meet again on Monday, at one o’clock, when General 
McClellan would be present. On Monday, January 13th, at one o’clock, 
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the same party was gathered at the President’s. General McClellan 
shortly afterward appeared, looking exceedingly pale and weak. The 
President explained, in an apologetic way, why he had called General 
McDowell and me to these conferences, and asked General McDowell 
to explain the proposed plan of operations. General McDowell did so, 
he and I differing slightly as to the time of commencement of the 
movement from our front. In answer to some statement from General 
McDowell as to the delicate position in which we were placed, General 
McClellan stated that we were, of course, entitled to our opinions. 
I stated that in giving my opinion as to the Peninsula movement, I 
knew that my judgment coincided with General McClellan’s. General 
McDowell stated that he was in ignorance of any plan of General Mc- 
Clellan’s. 

The President went over the subject of discussion in a general way, 
and then there was a silence. It was broken by Governor Chase, who 
asked General McClellan if he had any objection to telling the persons 
there assembled what his plan for the movement of the Army of the 
Potomac was. After a long silence the General made a few general re- 
marks, and ended by saying to the President that he knew when his 
plans had hitherto been told to the Cabinet that they had leaked out, 
and he would therefore decline to divulge them now, unless the Presi- 
dent would order him so to do. Then there was another long silence, 
and the President broke it by asking the General if he had matured a 
plan for the movement of the Army of the Potomac. The General an- 
swered that he had. After another silence the President said, “Then, 
General, I shall not order you to give it.” 

During this time Governor Chase, General McDowell and I were 
standing in one of the window embrasures. When General McClellan 
declined to give his plans to the meeting, Governor Chase said to us, 
“Well, if that is Mac’s decision, he is a ruined man.” 


II 
McClellan’s fundamental weakness, then and later, was his inability to 
recognize the fact that a commanding general must be an instrument 
of government. He was never capable of rolling with the political 
punches. For Lincoln, mocked by antislavery radicals who opposed the 
President’s moderate approach to emancipation, the dangers of the 
moment included a bold intrigue within his Cabinet. Secretary of War 
Cameron, a darling of the radical Republicans, had not consulted 
Lincoln before inserting in his annual report paragraphs calling for 
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emancipation and the arming of slaves. Lincoln ordered the report 


recalled from the post offices and the offending passage was deleted. . 


He had never wanted Cameron in his official family. Now he acted 
quietly to mend this political fence:° 


EXECUTIVE MANSION 
WASHINGTON, Jan. 11, 1862 
PRIVATE 
DEAR SIR: 

Though I have said nothing hitherto in response to your wish, ex- 
pressed long since, to resign your seat in the cabinet, I have not been 
unmindful of it. I have been only unwilling to consent to a change at a 
time, and under circumstances which might give occasion to miscon- 
struction, and unable, till now to see how such misconstruction could 
be avoided. 

But the desire of Mr. Clay to return home and to offer his services to 
his country in the field enables me now to gratify your wish, and at the 
same time evince my personal regard for you, and my confidence in 
your ability, patriotism, and fidelity to public trust. 

I therefore tender to your acceptance, if you still desire to resign 
your present position, the post of Minister to Russia. Should you ac- 
cept it, you will bear with you the assurance of my undiminished con- 
fidence, of my affectionate esteem, and of my sure expectation that, 
near the great sovereign whose personal and hereditary friendship for 
the United States, so much endears him to Americans, you will be able 
to render services to your country, not less important than those you 
could render at home. 

Very sincerely 
Your friend 
A. LINCOLN 


III 
The war remained a giant that was still awakening. On the day that 
Lincoln wrote Cameron, Kansas delegations representing the Weas, 
Peorias, Miamis and Piankashaws gathered in Leavenworth for a 
meeting with William P. Dole, the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 


Chief Y-O-To-Wah spoke for the tribesmen:* 


I came to visit your city, and most of the way on foot. I came to get 
arms and a force to guard our frontier. I told General Hunter we would 
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gladly fight if our homes and firesides could be protected—that we 
would fight with white soldiers, and go wherever wanted. Our chiefs 
say they will go out if the women and children can be protected. They 
said the Government had not called for them to fight; there was no 
fence down and no chance to jump over. We are willing to put in our 
mite and share the same fate with the pale faces. We are on the border; 
we have been insulted, but the tomahawk is buried under our or- 
chards, and we want to go as men. We don’t want to pull the tomahawk 
—we would rather prune our trees. If | am driven from my little farm, 
I want to die like a man. Peace is my motto. I will make a child’s 
bargain with the Missouri rebels—if they’ll let me alone, I’ll let them 
alone. 

I came up here partly for the white men around me. They solicited 
my aid. They told me to ask Gen. Hunter and the great men around 
here, to station a guard on the border for their protection. And I wish 
to thank Gen. Hunter and your citizens, for the aid they extended 
to me. 

Last June my life was assailed by Missourians. I was driven from 
home, and went to Lawrence and Wyandotte with my family. 

I want to harmonize with my chiefs, and do nothing against white 
man or red man. 

Loyal men are accustomed to come to me; they leave their arms and 
money with my wife to be secreted. 

If I have had some troubles, I have had more pleasure from being a 
Union man. 

Our Agent, Major Colton, has encouraged us in agricultural pursuits. 
He takes pride in interesting me in the ways of the white man. Other 
agents have never had the care of us that he has. 

I give my most cordial feeling to the people of Kansas and to the 
First and Second Kansas regiments who have fought so bravely for us. 

This is my story. You can put in the pinks, and roses, and flowers. 


IV 
From the time McClellan became commander in chief his basic strategy 
was to strike by sea at Richmond. Since any operation against Knox- 
ville and Chattanooga would draw Confederate forces from Richmond, 
McClellan supported Lincoln’s somewhat sentimental proposal for a 
campaign in east Tennessee, where Unionist sympathy predominated. 
One grave weakness of this plan was the fact that as long as strong 
Confederate forces operated in Missouri and western Tennessee they 
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could fall on the rear of a Federal army advancing to their south and 


east. And with McClellan dividing the West between Halleck’s Depart- ° 


ment of the Missouri and Buell’s Department of the Ohio there was 
one commander too many for the combined movement that would be 
needed. Halleck was a rigid, stiff-necked military pedant and Buell a 
man of imagination. Nature had made them poor partners in any uni- 
fied operation. 

November and December had been lost in a series of argumentative 
exchanges between McClellan in Washington and Buell and Halleck in 
the West. Buell’s position—a sound one—was that a movement into 
east Tennessee was foolhardy without a co-ordinated operation in west- 
ern Kentucky and western Tennessee; thus he wished to send flotilla 
columns up the Tennessee and the Cumberland and move against 
Nashville at the same time he advanced into east Tennessee. Halleck’s 
position—a customary one—was to do nothing and yell for reinforce- 
ments. In early January, while McClellan was ill, Lincoln instructed 
Buell and Halleck to work out their own plan. Nothing in Halleck’s 
textbooks led him to approve the movements up the rivers that Buell 
was urging; then McClellan recovered, and apparently consulting the 
same textbooks, ordered Buell to move into east Tennessee without 
waiting for Halleck. Reluctantly Buell sent a force under Brigadier 
General George H. Thomas to attack the Confederate army of Felix 
Zollicoffer, then near Somerset on the Cumberland. On January 19 a 
brisk battle was fought at Mill Springs. Lincoln’s new Secretary of War 
issued his first congratulatory order :* 


War DEPARTMENT, Jan. 22, 1862. 

The President, Commander-in-chief of the army and navy, has re- 
ceived information of a brilliant victory achieved by the United States 
forces over a large body of armed traitors and rebels at Mill Springs, 
in the State of Kentucky. 

He returns thanks to the gallant officers and soldiers who won that 
victory; and when the official reports shall be received, the military 
skill and personal valor displayed in battle will be acknowledged and 
rewarded in a fitting manner. 

The courage that encountered and vanquished the greatly superior 
numbers of the rebel force, pursued and attacked them in their in- 
trenchments, and paused not until the enemy was completely routed, 
merits and receives commendation. 

The purpose of this war is to attack, pursue, and destroy a rebellious 
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enemy, and to deliver the country from danger menaced by traitors. 
Alacrity, daring, courageous spirit, and patriotic zeal, on all occasions 
and under every circumstance, are expected from the army of the 
United States. 

In the prompt and spirited movements and daring battle of Mill 
Springs, the nation will realize its hopes, and the people of the United 
States will rejoice to honor every soldier and officer who proves his 
courage by charging with the bayonet and storming intrenchments, or 
in the blaze of the enemy’s fire. 

By order of the President. 


Epwin M. STANTON, 
Secretary of War 


The reporter for the Cincinnati Commercial offered a somewhat star- 
tling opinion of what constituted civilized war:° 


. . . I shall not attempt to describe the battle-field, the dead or the 
dying. Of course, in all battles, somebody must be killed, and some- 
body must be wounded; this was no exception to the general rule. I 
shall mention only one of the dead—that one Zollicoffer. He lay by the 
side of the road along which we all passed, and all had a fair view of 
what was once Zollicoffer. I saw the lifeless body as it lay in a fence- 
corner by the side of the road, but Zollicoffer himself is now in hell. 
Hell is a fitting abode for all such arch-traitors. May all the other chief 
conspirators in this rebellion soon share Zollicoffer’s fate—shot dead 
through the instrumentality of an avenging God—their spirits sent 
straightway to hell, and their lifeless bodies lie in a fence-corner, their 
faces spattered with mud, and their garments divided up, and even the 
hair of their head cut off and pulled out by an unsympathizing soldiery 
of a conquering army, battling for the right. 


The correspondent for the Nashville paper supplied an account of rebel 
vengeance:* 


At eight o’clock in the morning of Sunday last, the nineteenth instant, 
the battle commenced, the enemy opening fire. The Mississippi regi- 
ment was ordered to the right, and Battle’s to the left, and immediately 
afterward, riding up in front, Gen. Zollicoffer advanced to within a 
short distance of an Ohio regiment, which had taken a position at a 
point unknown to him, and which he supposed to be one of his own 
regiments. 
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The first intimation he had of his dangerous position was received 


when it was too late. ““There’s old Zollicoffer,” cried out several of the 


regiment in front of him. “Kill him!” and in an instant their pieces 
were levelled at his person. At that moment Henry M. Fogg, aid to 
Gen. Zollicoffer, drew his revolver and fired, killing the person who 
first recognized Gen. Zollicoffer. With the most perfect coolness, Gen. 
Zollicoffer approached to the head of the enemy, and drawing his sabre, 
cut the head of the Lincoln colonel from his shoulder. As soon as this 
was done, twenty bullets pierced the body of our gallant leader, and 
Gen. Zollicoffer fell from his horse a mangled corpse. 


V 

For weeks Grant had urged Halleck to break the rebel line on the Ten- 
nessee, arguing that the South would suffer a disaster from which it 
might never recover. After repeated requests Halleck finally consented 
to see Grant in St. Louis on January 23. “I was cut short as if my 
plan was preposterous,’ Grant commented, recalling that unhappy in- 
terview. The truth was that three days earlier, unsettled by the success 
at Mill Springs that could make Buell the coming man in the West, Hal- 
leck had thought well enough of Grant’s proposal to adopt it as his 
own and to present it to McClellan. Halleck then consulted the com- 
mander of the gunboat fleet, Andrew Foote, and was assured that the 
plan for a combined land and naval operation was feasible. On the 
twenty-ninth Grant received the order to move against Fort Henry on 
the Tennessee. Slender, spry Charlie Coffin, night editor turned war 
correspondent, gave the readers of the Boston Journal a clear view of 
the risks involved:' 


When the rebels took possession of Columbus, and made a stand at 
Bowling Green, they saw the necessity of also shutting the two gates 
midway the two places, the Cumberland and Tennessee Rivers, which 
open into the heart of the seceded States. Taking now the map, you 
will observe that the two rivers are very near together at the dividing 
line between Kentucky and Tennessee. Two important points were se- 
lected on those rivers, near the State line, strong natural positions, 
which military science and engineering had made, it was thought, im- 
pregnable to any attack by land or water. The points selected are below 
the railroad which connects Memphis with Bowling Green, thus guard- 
ing against any interruption of communication, a matter very impor- 
tant to the rebels, not only in subsisting their armies, but in enabling 
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them to transfer troops from either division, as might be necessary to 
counteract our movements. 

The point selected for fortification on the Tennessee, is about ninety 
miles from the Ohio River, at Pine Bluff Landing, on the east side, 
where, in addition to the strong battery commanding the river, there 
was an entrenched camp, protected on both flanks by creeks and a 
pond, and on the river by felled trees, for a long distance. The river at 
this point runs nearly due north. A mile and a quarter below the Fort 
is Panther Island, heavily wooded. The channel on the east side of the 
island is impassable at low water, the main channel being on the west 
side. The rebel engineer, therefore, in constructing the work, arranged 
the angles and faces to command the main channel, but had taken into 
account the contingency of high water, and had planted torpedoes in 
the east passage, which were fished up by Commodore Foote without 
difficulty. Three were first taken up, and all but one were found to be 
so moist that they would not have exploded. 

The front face of the Fort is about twenty feet above the water. It 
contains four or five acres, and the intrenched camp about thirty acres. 

You can obtain an idea of the relative positions by standing facing 
the north, and raising your right arm, half bent, till your hand is ona 
level with your face. Your arm represents the river; the Fort is at your 
elbow, in position to send a raking fire down toward your wrist. Mid- 
way between the wrist, and above the elbow, you are to locate the 
creeks, which will almost enclose the entrenched camp behind the Fort. 
Right in front of your face, you are to locate a high bluff, one hundred 
feet high, with a redan, which commands the Fort on the opposite side 
of the river. 


Bad roads slowed down Grant’s troops so that Foote’s gunboats led the 
attack on Fort Henry unsupported. Coffin witnessed that action:* 


. As soon as the four boats came into position, the Cincinnati 
opened fire at thirty-four minutes past twelve o’clock, with an eight- 
inch Dahlgren gun, throwing a shell with a fifteen-second fuse into the 
Fort. The Carondelet and the St. Louis each gave the same kind of 
missile, while the Essex threw an eighty-pound shell. 

The rebels instantly replied, and the firing became general, though 
not at first rapid. The commanders obeyed the instructions, kept their 
boats in a line with the Cincinnati, and fired with deliberate aim. The 
consequence was, that almost every shell dropped in the right place. 

As only the bow-guns were used, there were only twelve guns 
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brought to bear upon the Fort, and in return about the same number of 
guns were brought to bear by the rebels upon the boats. As soon as the 
four boats were sufficiently advanced, the Lexington, Tyler, and Con- 
estoga reached the head of the island, elevated their guns and joined 
in the fight, taking deliberate aim and dropping their shells into the 
Fort and camp. 

Steadily onward moved the boats, so nearly equal that at times they 
were almost in even line, throwing their shells as if practising at a 
target. 

And now there was a visible commotion in the rebel camp. The first 
shell from the Cincinnati threw the troops into disorder, and at the 
fourth round, unable to stand the terrible hail which was bringing sure 
destruction, they broke and fled, leaving arms, ammunition, provisions, 
blankets, tents—everything, and poured out of the intrenchment a 
motley, panic-stricken rabble, taking the road toward Dover. A por- 
tion jumped on board a small steamboat which was lying in the creek 
above the Fort, and escaped up the river. A few shells from the boats 
would have stopped them, and doubtless would have caused terrible 
slaughter, but Com. Foote had a definite purpose in view—the taking 
of the Fort, and he was not to be swerved from that. 

When the cannonade opened, the troops which were marching to 
gain the rear of the enemy, impeded by the swollen creeks, were not 
more than half-way to their designed positions, but with the first gun 
from the Cincinnati they gave a loud hurrah, and of their own accord 
broke into the double-quick, fearing they would be too late to have a 
hand in it. Their fears were well grounded... . 

Straight onward moved the boats, swerving neither to the right nor 
the left. As they neared the Fort their fire became more and more de- 
structive. The sand-bags and gabions were knocked about, covering 
the guns and smothering those who served them. At an early moment 
in the fight the rifled gun of the rebels burst, but they did not slacken 
fire or seem discouraged. They fired with great accuracy. . . . The 
gunboats were repeatedly hit, and those portions which were not plated 
with iron were badly riddled. 


After fifty minutes of fighting the rebels landed a shot in the starboard 
boiler of the Essex, disabling her and drawing from tough little Joe 
McCullagh of the Cincinnati Commercial the best unpublished report- 
ing of the day: “Jeeesus!”’ Coffin, in his report, jumped quickly to the 
climactic moments; 
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. . . At forty-six minutes past one, or one hour and twelve minutes 


from the commencement of the fight, when the gunboats were within 
three or four hundred yards of the Fort, the rebel flag came down by 
the run. In an instant all firing ceased. The rebels had raised a white 
flag, signifying a desire for a truce, but the smoke hid it from view, 
and no one on board the fleet observed it, and the shells were pouring 
in at such a rate which would not admit of delay, after the thought had 
once taken possession of the rebels’ minds that it was time to give in. 
Conditions were of minor consideration. 

The St. Louis being nearest, immediately sent a boat on shore, and 
the Stars and Stripes went up with a wild huzzah from the crews. Gen. 
Tilghman, who commanded the rebels, asked for Commodore Foote. 
Word was sent from the Cincinnati that Commodore Foote would be 
happy to receive him on board that gunboat, and the Cincinnati’s gig 
was sent to the shore. The rebel General entered it and soon stood 
before the Commodore. 

Gen. Tilghman asked for terms. “No, sir,” said the Commodore, 
“your surrender must be unconditional.” 

“Well, sir, if I must surrender, it gives me pleasure to surrender to 
so brave an officer as you.” 

“You do perfectly right to surrender, sir; but I should not have sur- 
rendered on any condition.” : 

“Why so? I do not understand you.” 

“Because I was fully determined to capture the Fort or go to the 
bottom.” 

The rebel General opened his eyes at this remark, replied: “I thought 
I had you, Commodore, but you were too much for me.” 

“But how could you fight against the old flag?” 

“Well, it did come hard at first; but if the North had only let us 
alone, there would have been no trouble. But they would not abide by 
the Constitution.” 

Commodore Foote assured him that he and all the South were mis- 
taken. 


VI 
Grant never denied that Foote handed him the victory at Henry. Grant 
slept little that first night inside the rebel works. Plans to take Fort 
Donelson, ten miles east of Henry, possessed him.” 


On the 7th [of February], the day after the fall of Fort Henry, I took 


my staff and the cavalry—a part of one regiment—and made a recon- 
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naissance to within about a mile of the outer line of works at Donelson. 
I had known General Pillow in Mexico, and judged that with any force, 
no matter how small, I could march up to within gunshot of any in- 
trenchments he was given to hold. I said this to the officers of my staff 
at the time. I knew that Floyd was in command, but he was no soldier, 
and I judged that he would yield to Pillow’s pretensions. I met, as I 
expected, no opposition in making the reconnaissance and, besides 
learning the topography of the country on the way and around Fort 
Donelson, found that there were two roads available for marching; one 
leading to the village of Dover, the other to Donelson. 

Fort Donelson is two miles north, or down the river, from Dover. 
The fort, as it stood in 1861, embraced about one hundred acres of 
land. On the east it fronted the Cumberland; to the north it faced 
Hickman’s creek, a small stream which at that time was deep and wide 
because of the back-water from the river; on the south was another 
small stream [Indian Creek |, or rather a ravine, opening into the Cum- 
berland. This also was filled with back-water from the river. The fort 
stood on high ground, some of it as much as a hundred feet above the 
Cumberland. Strong protection to the heavy guns in the water batteries 
had been obtained by cutting away places for them in the bluff. To the 
west there was a line of rifle-pits some two miles back from the river 
at the farthest point. This line ran generally along the crest of high 
ground, but in one place crossed a ravine which opens into the river 
between the village and the fort. The ground inside and outside of this 
intrenched line was very broken and generally wooded. The trees out- 
side of the rifle-pits had been cut down for a considerable way out, and 
had been felled so that their tops lay outwards from the intrenchments. 
The limbs had been trimmed and pointed, and thus formed an abatis 
in front of the greater part of the line. Outside of this intrenched 
line, and extending about half the entire length of it, is a ravine run- 
ning north and south and opening into Hickman creek at a point north 
of the fort. The entire side of this ravine next to the works was one 
long abatis. 

General Halleck commenced his efforts in all quarters to get rein- 
forcements forward to me immediately on my departure from Cairo. 
General Hunter sent men freely from Kansas, and a large division un- 
der General Nelson, from Buell’s army, was also dispatched. Orders 
went out from the War Department to consolidate fragments of com- 
panies that were being recruited in the Western States so as to make 
full companies, and to consolidate companies into regiments. General 
Halleck did not approve or disapprove of my going to Fort Donelson. 
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He said nothing whatever to me on the subject. He informed Buell on 
the 7th that I would march against Fort Donelson the next day; but on ° 
the 10th he directed me to fortify Fort Henry strongly, particularly 
to the land side, saying that he forwarded me intrenching tools for that 
purpose. I received this dispatch in front of Fort Donelson. 

I was very impatient to get to Fort Donelson because I knew the im- 
portance of the place to the enemy and supposed he would reinforce 
it rapidly. I felt that 15,000 men on the 8th would be more effective 
than 50,000 a month later. I asked Flag-officer Foote, therefore, to 
order his gunboats still about Cairo to proceed up the Cumberland 
River and not to wait for those gone to Eastport and Florence; but the 
others got back in time and we started on the 12th... . 

I started from Fort Henry with 15,000 men, including eight batteries 
and part of a regiment of cavalry, and, meeting with no obstruction 
to detain us, the advance arrived in front of the enemy by noon. That 
afternoon and the next day were spent in taking up ground to make the 
investment as complete as possible. General Smith had been directed 
to leave a portion of his division behind to guard forts Henry and 
Heiman. He left General Lew. Wallace with 2,500 men. With the re- 
mainder of his division he occupied our left, extending to Hickman 
creek. McClernand was on the right and covered the roads running 
south and south-west from Dover. His right extended to the back-water 
up the ravine opening into the Cumberland south of the village. The 
troops were not intrenched, but the nature of the ground was such that 
they were just as well protected from the fire of the enemy as if rifle- 
pits had been thrown up. 

Our line was generally along the crest of ridges. The artillery was 
protected by being sunk in the ground. The men who were not serving 
the guns were perfectly covered from fire on taking position a little 
back from the crest. The greatest suffering was from want of shelter. 
It was midwinter and during the siege we had rain and snow, thawing 
and freezing alternately. It would not do to allow camp-fires except far 
down the hill out of sight of the enemy, and it would not do to allow 
many of the troops to remain there at the same time. In the march over 
from Fort Henry numbers of the men had thrown away their blankets 
and overcoats. There was therefore much discomfort and absolute 
suffering. 


Grant understated the case. Franc B. Wilkie, now filing the story for 
the New York Times, filled in the grim details:"° 
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Friday night was one of the severest description. The men being 
without tents, and in many cases without fire, suffered intensely. Hun- 
dreds were frost-bitten, and from facts related to me since the surrender 
by some of the rebels, I have no doubt but that many of our wounded 
men, who fell in the fight of Friday, and were unable to walk in, were 
actually frozen to death. This circumstance is a terrible one, and in- 
expressibly shocking, but there was no help for it. During the various 
conflicts of Friday, the scene was constantly changed from point to 
point, and not again visited by our troops. Men would fall at these 
places, and being unable to get away, were obliged to stay where they 
fell. In some cases, a few of our wounded were cared for by the rebels, 
although they were without fire, and could give them but little valuable 
assistance. 


Wilkie saw the battle start: 


Early on the morning of Friday—almost before it was fairly light— 
the enemy poured forth in a mass of not less than three thousand men, 
and hurled themselves with tremendous force against the Forty-fifth 
and Twelfth Illinois regiments, that were nearly on the extreme right. 
Accompanying them were twelve batteries of artillery. The Forty-fifth 
and Twelfth sustained the shock manfully for a short time, and then 
withdrew. The Eighteenth and Ninth Illinois soon after came to their 
support, and for a short time held the enemy in check. Soon after, the 
Thirtieth, Thirty-first, and Eleventh Illinois regiments, the Eighth Mis- 
souri, Fifty-eighth Ohio, and Twenty-fifth Kentucky, and Willard’s 
battery were added to the National force, and the fight became of ter- 
rific proportions. McAllister’s battery took position on an eminence, 
and for four hours their heavy twenty-four-pounders were not silent 
for a single instant. During all this time they were exposed to a heavy 
fire from the rebels, who had erected batteries so as to command Mc- 
Allister’s position from three points—two directly in front, and one on 
his right. Taylor’s battery stood a little to the rear of the other, and 
somewhat to the left—the other National batteries were distributed 
at various points along the line, as the nature of the ground would per- 
mit—all kept the air incessantly filled with their music, and with 
showers of grape and shell. 

This is but an outline of the position of the National forces, for there 
can be strictly no correct sketch given, as at no time during the fight 
were the regiments stationary. Now they pushed forward, again fell 
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back, withdrew, and were replaced by others. The fight itself was pro- 


longed and desperate. Now it rolled over a hill, anon poured along’ 


a ravine, always in the woods, and always marking its track in char- 
acters of blood. The conflict was not conducted according to any par- 
ticular military plan—men stationed themselves behind trees, logs, 
rocks, anything that would afford shelter, and blazed away whenever 
a hostile head appeared. 

The Twenty-fifth Kentucky regiment was on the extreme right, and 
was attacked by a swarm of the enemy with such vigor that they broke 
and fled in disorder. At another part of the National line the attack 
was conducted by such overwhelming numbers that the line was broken 
through, and the battle seemed well-nigh likely to become a total rout 
on the part of the National forces. It was at this last gap broken through 
the National line that McAllister’s battery was stationed, and where 
for a time it fell in the hands of the rebels. The battery had only one 
hundred and fifty rounds of ammunition, and at about ten o’clock these 
were all fired away—not a single shot was left. Capt. McAllister in 
vain endeavored to obtain a supply from the rear; a shot from the en- 
emy passed through three of his horses; another tore off the trail from 
one of the guns; a third smashed the wheel of a second gun. Just at 
this time, a heavy force of the enemy obtained a cover near him, and 
opened fire at about two hundred yards with musketry. Hitching six 
horses to the only undamaged gun, he endeavored to haul it off, but the 
weight was so great, and the road in such a muddy condition, that it 
was found impossible to get along with it, and after dragging it a half- 
mile, it became mired, and he was reluctantly obliged to leave it. The 
horses were driven off, dragging the limbers and empty caissons, and 
the guns were left to their fate. In the course of the day a tremendous 
charge on the part of our troops reoccupied the lost ground, closed up 
the gap and recovered the pieces. They were found where they were 
left, their great weight—being twenty-four-pound siege-guns—prob- 
ably preventing the enemy from taking them away... . 

The whole of the fight was of the most terrific character. Without a 
single moment’s cessation the rebels poured into our forces perfect 
torrents of canister, shell, and round-shot, while their thousands of 
riflemen hurled in a destructive fire from every bush, tree, log, or ob- 
struction of any kind that afforded shelter. The roar of the battle was 
like that of a heavy tornado, as it sweeps through some forest on its 
mission of destruction. Small arms kept up an incessant cracking, 
mingling with which came up occasionally the roar of company or di- 
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vision firing, while over all came every moment or two the resonant 
thunders of the batteries. 


Gloomily, the Richmond Dispatch prepared the South for a disaster on 
the Cumberland:™ 


Saturday was the rubicon of Fort Donelson. The enemy had received 
strong reénforcements during the week, and now they numbered, ac- 
cording to their own estimates, fifty thousand men.* Snow lay on the 
ground to the depth of three inches, and a cold, blinding sleet poured 
incessantly in the faces of our soldiers. Still, with all these odds, they 
faltered not. Early in the day the order came from headquarters to 
make a vigorous attack on the right flank of the Union army, which, 
thirty-five thousand strong, was posted on the opposite hills, under com- 
mand of Gen. Grant. Not more than ten thousand of our men engaged 
in this movement, but such was the impetuosity of their advance that 
the enemy fled in confusion from their intrenchments. 

Charge after charge was made by our regiments, and the ground 
was covered with the slain. Three hundred prisoners, including several 
officers belonging to an Illinois regiment, four batteries, and three thou- 
sand five hundred stand of arms, were captured. The former are now 
in a Confederate prison. The two latter may have been retaken, but 
this is not yet known. Everywhere in the earlier part of the day, our 
flag was victorious. 

The Union commander, finding that his right had been turned, and 
that the day would be lost but for some decisive effort, concentrated his 
troops in the afternoon on our right, and making a sudden plunge, after 
a long and desperate struggle, redeemed the morning’s loss by captur- 
ing a portion of our intrenchments. The dead lay piled up in heaps, 
their gore trickling in red lines along the snow in every direction. 
Still our troops fought on, contesting inch by inch the ground they 
were compelled to vacate. At nightfall the firing ceased, and at twelve 
o’clock Pillow telegraphed to Nashville: “The day is ours; we have 
repulsed the enemy with great loss to them, and with considerable loss 
to ourselves. We want reénforcements.”’ Reenforcements were not 
forthcoming, however, and Sunday morning found the Union army 
strengthened by thirty thousand fresh men, encompassing the place 
* The figure is ridiculous. Of 27,000 Federals engaged, 500 were killed, 2,108 


wounded, and 224 missing. Of 21,000 Confederates engaged, 2,000 were killed 
and wounded and 14,623 missing and captured. 
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and completely surrounding our forces. The fight was renewed at five 
o’clock A.M.; but it being useless to contend against such odds, the: 
Fort and army capitulated to the enemy on their own terms. . . . 

Had reénforcements been sent forward, so that eight or ten thousand 
fresh men could have stood the brunt of the battle on Saturday after- 
noon instead of our jaded soldiers, Fort Donelson would not have 
fallen; but the lack of this effective strength enabled the enemy to com- 
pletely hem our little army in, and extend their lines in crescent shape 
from river-bank to river-bank around us. 


VII 
Confederate General Buckner, grimly accepting Grant’s terms of “un- 
_conditional surrender,” gave new meaning to the “U. S.” before the 
victorious general’s name. Pillow’s exaggerated reports of success left 
Nashville quite unprepared for Yankee visitors—among them Franc 


Wilkie of the New York Times:™ 


Up to Sunday morning, the sixteenth inst., the day upon which Fort 
Donelson surrendered, the impression was prevalent in Nashville that 
the “Yankees” were being “cleaned out” in the usual wholesale slaugh- 
ter, buncombe style, customary in the cases of the gallant sons of 
chivalry. Saturday a despatch was published as follows: “ENEMY RE- 
TREATING!—GLORIOUS RESULT! !—-OUR BOYS FOLLOWING AND PEPPER- 
ING THEIR REAR!!—A COMPLETE VICTORY.” 

Gen. Pillow also sent up a despatch: “ON THE HONOR OF A SOLDIER 
THE DAY IS ouRS!!” 

. Of course the virtuous and Christianly traitors of Nashville 
were highly delighted Sunday morning, to receive these encouraging 
assurances of the thrifty progress of rebellion. They were mingling this 
glad intelligence with their devotions—indulging in cheerful anticipa- 
tions of the future of Dixie, while they gave vent to Old Hundred and 
other Te Dewms, when suddenly the delicious union of religion and re- 
bellion was strangled as mercilessly as one throttles a litter of blind 
puppies, by the advent of the gallant Floyd, who commanded the van- 
guard of the retreat from Donelson. 

Old Hundred was dropped instanter—devotion was silenced—and if 
the name of Him they had met to worship was again mentioned in the 
course of that memorable Sunday, it was generally with the adden 
of an emphatic “d--n.” 

[Governor Isham G.] Harris instantly convened his Legislature, 
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but, finding no parliamentary remedy against the approach of Yan- 
kees with rifles and armored gunboats, they adjourned without calling 
for the nays, and took a special train for Memphis. 

Before night, Johnston, with his retreating hordes from Bowling 
Green, entered the city and struck straight south for Dixie. This added 
to the general panic, and when a rumor became current that the 
dreaded gunboats had taken Clarksville and were advancing up the 


river, the excitement grew to be tremendous. .. .* 


The Federal forces occupying Nashville, as Wilkie recorded for the 
titillation of his Northern readers, were not likely ever to forget that 
experience: * 


The ladies of Nashville—that is, the few of them who have not struck 
for the warmer and less Yankee-haunted portions of Dixie—are, of 
scourse as full of treason as they are, in occasional cases, of loveliness. 
I have seen only two cases of women who are loyal, and both of these 
are among what might be called the “lower walks” of social life. One 
of these was a bare-armed, bare-headed female that issued from a 
shanty on the bluffs as we passed along the front of the city, and com- 
menced waving her hands wildly up and down, at the same time tee¢éer- 
ing violently on her toes, like some devotee before the altar of an Aztec 
idol. She continued this demonstrative but original welcome, till a cou- 
ple of other females issued from the same shanty and forcibly carried 
her in-doors. It may be suspected that her loyal recognition sprang 
rather from whisky than patriotism—a suspicion that my own mind is 
not altogether free from, as I have carefully reflected upon this singular 
and almost isolated case of Union feeling. 

The other case was also that of an Irish lady, and seemed more the 
result of genuine loyalty than of stimulants. As Gen. Grant and staff 
were riding through the city, a woman rushed out from a house, and 
throwing up her hands in the style adopted by cruel parents when 
they say, “Bless you, my children,” in fifteen-cent novels, exclaimed: 
“God bless ye, gintlemen! Success go wid ye! Arrah, git in there, ye 
thafe, and don’t be boderin’ the life out o’me!”’ The last remark, I 
may say, was accompanied by a resounding slap, and was addressed 
to a dirty-faced gossoon that thrust his unkempt head beyond the 
* Johnston left Nashville on February 18 and Federal forces under Buell oc- 


cupied the city on February 24. Grant determined that he would go to Nashville 
on the twenty-eighth “if I received no orders to the contrary.” Go he did. 
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doorway—and not, as may be surmised, to the Illinoisian hero. The 
youth set up one of those vigorous howls so peculiar to offended ju- 
venility, and amid a chorus of slaps, blessings, and the roars of the 
suffering infant, the General turned a corner and disappeared. 

A little further, and the party passed slowly by a costly carriage, out 
of one of whose windows was thrust the head of an elegantly-dressed 
lady. She was giving some directions to the liveried darkey that held 
the reins; but looking up as the party passed, she caught sight of the 
Federal uniforms. With a “baugh!” as if she had swallowed a toad, 
she spat toward the ground, and with a contemptuous and expressive 
grimace of disgust upon her features, drew in her head, and threw 
herself back in her carriage. Quite possibly such movements are 
the very height of Southern breeding—further North, in the land of 
Yankees and wooden clocks, a woman who would perpetrate an act of 
the kind, under similar circumstances, would be regarded—vwell, to use 
a convenient everyday expression, as “no better than she should: 
be”—a somebody closely akin to, if not the identical scarlet feminine 
spoken of in Revelation. 

Occasionally I met other specimens of Nashville ladies, who, in 
many cases, supposing me to be a soldier, from the possession of a 
blue overcoat, described upon meeting a wide semicircle of avoidance, 
swinging, as they did so, their rotundant skirts with a contemptuous 
flirt far out, as if the very touch of a blue coat would be contamina- 
tion. And then the angle at which the noses of the naughty darlings 
went up, and the extent to which their lips and eyes went down, were 
not the least interesting portion of these little by-plays, and assisted 
materially in showing the exquisite breeding of these amiable demoi- 
selles. 


VIII 

The lively times that Grant had stirred up along the Tennessee and the 
Cumberland brought scant cheer to McClellan, still sitting quietly on 
the Potomac. He had been ordered by Lincoln to make some move- 
ment on or before February 22; that date now had passed. Meanwhile 
the Northern press lavished extravagant attention on “Unconditional 
Surrender” Grant as the first real hero of the war—a circumstance that 
nettled McClellan and infuriated Halleck, who had jumped from Buell’s 
fire into Grant’s frying pan. Suddenly the wires between St. Louis and 
Washington began to thrum with angry dispatches. McClellan told the 
story of this battle of the clicking keys:™ 
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On the morning of Sunday, March 2, 1862, desiring to give orders 
for the further movements of Buell’s and Halleck’s commands, I went 
to the military telegraph-office—then in the headquarters of the Army 
of the Potomac at the corner of Pennsylvania avenue and Jackson 
square—and caused communication to be cut off from all wires except 
those leading to Halleck’s headquarters at St. Louis and Buell’s at 
Nashville. I then called Buell and Halleck to their respective offices, 
and asked for a full report of the condition of affairs, number, posi- 
tion, and condition of their troops, that of the enemy, etc. Buell 
promptly gave me the information needed. Halleck replied the same 
day: 

*“., . [have had no communication with Gen. Grant for more than 
a week. He left his command without my authority and went to Nash- 
ville. His army seems to be as much demoralized by the victory of Fort 
Donelson as was that of the Potomac by the defeat of Bull Run. It is 
hard to censure a successful general immediately after a victory, but I 
think he richly deserves it. | can get no returns, no reports, no infor- 
mation of any kind from him. Satisfied with his victory, he sits down 
and enjoys it without any regard to the future. | am worn out and tired 
with this neglect and inefficiency. C. F. Smith is almost the only officer 
equal to the emergency.” To this I replied: 

“Your despatch of last evening received. The success of our cause 
demands that proceedings such as Grant’s should be at once checked. 
Generals must observe discipline as well as private soldiers. Do not 
hesitate to arrest him at once, if the good of the service requires it, 
and place C. F. Smith in command. You are at liberty to regard this as 
a positive order, if it will smooth your way. I appreciate the difficulties 
you have to encounter, and will be glad to relieve you from trouble as 
far as possible.” 

On the 4th Halleck telegraphed me: 

““A rumor has just reached me that since the taking of Fort Donel- 
son Grant has resumed his former bad habits. If so, it will account 
for his repeated neglect of my often-repeated orders. I do not deem it 
advisable to arrest him at present, but have placed Gen. Smith in com- 
mand of the expedition up the Tennessee. I think Smith will restore 
order and discipline. . . .” 

On the 6th Halleck telegraphed to Grant: 

“Gen. McClellan directs that you report to me daily the number and 
position of the forces under your command. Your neglect of repeated 
orders to report the strength of your command has created great dis- 
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satisfaction and seriously interfered with military plans. Your going 
to Nashville without authority, and when your presence with your 
troops was of the greatest importance, was a matter of serious com- 
plaint at Washington, so much so that I was advised to arrest you on 
your return.” 

On the 3lst of March Halleck informed Grant: 

“Gen. McClellan directed me to place Gen. Smith in command of the 
expedition until you were ordered to join it.” 

On the 10th of March the adjutant-general of the army, by direction 
of the President, required from Halleck a report as to Grant’s un- 
authorized visit to Nashville and as to his general conduct. On the 
15th Halleck replied that Grant had gone to Nashville to communi- 
cate with Buell, that his motives were proper, and advised that no fur- 
ther proceedings be had in the case.” 

Now to the story which prompts me to insert these despatches. 
More than a year after the events in question Franklin wrote to me 
that on meeting Grant at Memphis, or some such point on the Mis- 
sissippi, Grant asked what had made me hostile to him. Franklin re- 
plied that he knew that I was not hostile but very friendly to him. Grant 
then said that that could not be so, for, without any reason, I had or- 
dered Halleck to relieve him from command and arrest him soon after 
Fort Donelson, and that Halleck had interfered to save him. I took 
no steps to undeceive Grant, trusting to time to elucidate the question. 


Not only was McClellan involved in a testy controversy over Grant, but 
in Washington, by his own account, he also was spending an uncom- 
fortable morning at the White House:” 


. . . On the 8th of March, the President sent for me at an early hour 
in the morning, about half-past seven, and I found him in his office. 
He appeared much concerned about something, and soon said that he 


* The letter giving his command to General C. F. Smith, Grant declared, “was 
the first intimation I had received that General Halleck had called for informa- 
tion as to the strength of my command.” On March 11 Halleck was given com- 
mand of all forces in the West and two days later restored Grant for the possi- 
ble reason that he no longer saw him as a rival. Grant was willing to concede 
that Smith was “a much fitter officer for the command,” adding: “But this did 
not justify the dispatches which General Halleck sent to Washington, or his 
subsequent concealment of them from me when pretending to explain the ac- 
tions of my superiors.” 
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wished to talk with me about “a very ugly matter.” I asked what it 
was; and, as he still hesitated, I said that the sooner and more directly 
such things were approached the better. .. . 

He then adverted to the more serious—or ugly—matter, and now 
the effects of the intrigues by which he had been surrounded became 
apparent. He said that it had been represented to him (and he cer- 
tainly conveyed to me the distinct impression that he regarded these 
representations as well founded) that my plan of campaign (which was 
to leave Washington under the protection of a sufficient garrison, its 
numerous well-built and well-armed fortifications, and the command 
of Banks, then in the Shenandoah Valley, and to throw the whole ac- 
tive army suddenly by water from Annapolis and Alexandria to the 
forts on James river, and thence by the shortest route upon Richmond) 
was conceived with the traitorous intent of removing its defenders from 
Washington, and thus giving over to the enemy the capital and the 
government, thus left defenceless. 

It is difficult to understand that a man of Mr. Lincoln’s intelligence 
could give ear to such abominable nonsense. I was seated when he said 
this, concluding with the remark that it did look to him much like 
treason. Upon this I arose, and, in a manner perhaps not altogether 
decorous towards the chief magistrate, desired that he should retract 
the expression, telling him that I could permit no one to couple the 
word treason with my name. He was much agitated, and at once dis- 
claimed any idea of considering me a traitor, and said that he merely 
repeated what others had said, and that he did not believe a word of 
it. I suggested caution in the use of language, and again said that I 
would permit no doubt to be thrown upon my intentions; whereupon 
he again apologized and disclaimed any purpose of impugning my 
motives. 


IX 
Frayed nerves were not a Washington monopoly. In Richmond, where 
Robert Garlick Hill Kean labored as Head of the Bureau of War, the 
bitter taste of each dawn had a cause other than the preceding evening’s 
whisky and branch water. Following the Confederate defeat at Mill 
Springs, Kean used his diary to release his pent-up frustration: 


There seems to me to be a more general feeling of despondency 
prevailing at this time than ever before since the war began. Nor is it 
the fruit of the late disaster; it existed before that. I suppose the vast 
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preparation of the enemy, the obstinacy with which they persist in the 


purpose of subjugating, their success in raising enormous sums of- 


money for the war, and the seeming willingness to go to any length of 
taxation, has produced a general disappointment of the hopes founded 
on the late bankrupt condition of their treasury. Many too are disap- 
pointed at the stiffness with which McClellan has withstood all outside 
pressure, and gone on with his plans and preparations developing the 
vast system of attacks by which he proposes to outflank the entire 
Confederacy. Some are disappointed that the Mason—Slidell affair was 
so disastrously managed by Seward and that England seems no nearer 
our ally than last summer. But the most just cause of alarm of all is 
the apathy of the people, their anxious desire to avoid military service, 
_and the apparent cowardice of the legislature, which seems afraid to 
do anything worthy of the occasion. There seems a probability that the 
men from the Southern states will go home when their term is out, and 
not return. The naval expeditions are probably designed to have, and 
will have, this effect. 

Virginia must fight her own battles, defend as best she may her own 
soil and in so doing defend the whole eastern part of the Confederacy. 
If the rulers will only bring out her sons and the general government 
give them back the army she has furnished, they will do it. Noble, 
erand old State! I love her dearer in her days of tribulation than in 
her prosperity, and while life is spared me I will fight in her behalf so 
long as a foe is on her soil, or raises a hand against her; nor if, like 
Poland it is written in the Book of Fate that she shall “close her bright 
eyes, and curb her high career,” will I cease to strive for her deliv- 
erance while Life lasts. Never! Never! Never! will I be a subject to 
the power which rules in Washington, unless as a captive bound in 
chains. 


No less depressed was Robert E. Lee, toiling night and day to strengthen 
coastal defenses along the Atlantic. After the disasters at Henry and 
Donelson, Lee wrote home that the Southern people must be “humbled 
and taught to be less boastful, less selfish, and more devoted to right 
and justice to all the world’; then in early February a Federal force 
captured Roanoke Island. Lee grumbled in another letter that “our 
soldiers have not realized the necessity for the endurance and labor 
they are called upon to undergo, and that it is better to sacrifice them- 
selves than our cause.” Fresh disaster smote the Confederacy when a 
Federal force, descending from Roanoke Island, captured New Bern, 


SS 
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North Carolina on March 14, but Lee by then was no longer responsi- 
ble for coastal defense: 


RicumMonp, Va., March 2, 1862 
GENERAL R. E. LEE, 
SAVANNAH: 
If circumstances will, in your judgment, warrant your leaving, I wish 
to see you here with the least delay. 
JEFFERSON Davis 


».« 
Many were the visitors to the Union tent-fields across the all-quiet 
Potomac. One who saw the “hundred circling camps” was Julia Ward 
Howe, who in the late fall of 1861 visited Washington accompanied 
by her husband, Governor Andrew of Massachusetts, and James Free- 
man Clarke, her pastor. She was deeply affected by the experience:™ 


We returned from the review of troops near the city very slowly 
. to beguile the rather tedious drive, we sang from time to time 
snatches of the army songs so popular at that time, concluding, I 
think, with “John Brown’s body.” The soldiers . . . answered back, 
“Good for you!” Mr. Clarke said, “Mrs. Howe, why do you not write 
some good words for that stirring tune?” I replied that I had often 
wished to do this, but had not as yet found in my mind any leading 
toward it. 

I went to bed that night as usual, and slept, according to my wont, 
quite soundly. I awoke in the gray of the morning twilight; and as I 
lay waiting for the dawn, the long lines of the desired poem began to 
twine themselves in my mind. Having thought out all the stanzas, I 
said to myself, “I must get up and write those verses down, lest I fall 
asleep and forget them.” So, with a sudden effort, I sprang out of bed, 
and found in the dimness an old stump of a pen which I remembered 
to have used the day before. I scrawled the verses almost without look- 
ing at the paper. I had learned to do this when, on previous occasions, 
attacks of versification had visited me in the night, and I feared to 
have recourse to a light lest I should wake the baby, who slept near me. 
I was always obliged to decipher my scrawl before another night 
should intervene, as it was only legible while the matter was fresh in 
my mind. At this time, having completed my writing, I returned to bed 
and fell asleep, saying to myself, “I like this better than most things 
that I have written.” 
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In February, 1862, The Atlantic Monthly published Mrs. Howe’s 
poem. The war for the North acquired new purpose and dignity:”* 


BATTLE-HYMN OF THE REPUBLIC 


Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of the Lord: 
He is trampling out the vintage where the grapes of wrath are stored; 
He hath loosed the fateful lightning of his terrible swift sword: 

His truth is marching on. 


I have seen Him in the watch-fires of a hundred circling camps; 

They have builded Him an altar in the evening dews and damps; 

I can read His righteous sentence by the dim and flaring lamps. 
His day is marching on. 


I have read a fiery gospel, writ in burnished rows of steel; 

“As ye deal with my contemners, so with you my grace shall deal; 

Let the Hero, born of woman, crush the serpent with his heel, 
Since God is marching on.” 


He has sounded forth the trumpet that shall never call retreat; 

He is sifting out the hearts of men before his judgment-seat: 

Oh! be swift, my soul, to answer Him! be jubilant, my feet! 
Our God is marching on. 


In the beauty of the lilies Christ was born across the sea, 
With a glory in his bosom that transfigures you and me: 
As He died to make men holy, let us die to make men free, 
While God is marching on. 
—Jut1a Warp Howe 


CHAPTER 10 


SURPRISES, THICK 
AND FAST 


Q), AN AUGUST DAY in 1861 a dour man, writing in a neat long- 
hand, addressed a letter “To His Excellency Abraham Lincoln, Presi- 
dent of the United States”: 

“The writer, having introduced the present system of naval propul- 
sion and constructed the first screw ship of war, now offers to construct 
a vessel for the destruction of the rebel fleet at Norfolk and for scour- 
ing the Southern rivers and inlets of all craft protected by rebel bat- 
teries. Having thus briefly noticed the object of my addressing you, it 
will be proper for me most respectfully to state that in making this 
offer I seek no private advantage or emolument of any kind. Fortu- 
nately I have already upward of one thousand of my caloric engines 
in successful operation, with affluence in prospect. Attachment to the 
Union alone impels me to offer my services at this fearful crisis—my 
life if need be—in the great cause which Providence has called upon 
you to defend.” 

Perhaps Lincoln did not see this letter; in any event, John Ericsson 
never received a reply. In September the Swedish inventor, who was 
now a naturalized American citizen, addressed another letter to Wash- 
ington, this time assuring the Committee on Ironclads that he could 
build a vessel with a revolving gun turret that would “split the rebel 
fleet at Norfolk into matches in half an hour.” Again he received no 
answer. In succeeding weeks in his studio-office at 95 Franklin Street, 
New York City, Ericsson glowered at the long table that held his books 
and sketches. In naval circles rumors were rife of how at Norfolk the 
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Rebels were converting the captured Merrimack * into an ironclad 


of revolutionary design. Ericsson could guess what this development: 


portended. If, thinking of the Committee on Ironclads, Ericsson mut- 
tered “Fools! Fools! Fools!” who could blame him? 

Then in late September a knock sounded on the door at 95 Franklin 
Street. Ericsson’s caller was Cornelius Scranton Bushnell, Connecticut 
industrialist and warm friend of Secretary of the Navy Welles. The 
inventor and his caller discussed ironclads generally before Ericsson, 
warming to Bushnell, produced the dust-covered box in which he had 
stored the model of his proposed Monitor. “I was perfectly overjoyed,” 
Bushnell remembered, “‘when, at the close of the interview, Captain 
Ericsson entrusted the box with its precious contents to my care.” 
Bushnell saw Lincoln at the White House. The President was in- 

stantly impressed. Next day Mr. Lincoln and the industrialist, model 

under his arm, appeared before the Committee on Ironclads. A few 
thought Ericsson’s model possessed possibilities; others pronounced 
it ridiculous. Suddenly all eyes turned toward Mr. Lincoln. What did 
he think? 

“All I can say,” the President remarked, “is what the girl said when 
she put her foot in the stocking: ‘It strikes me there’s something in it.’ ” 


I 
Secretary of the Navy Welles recalled how he learned the Merrimack 
soon would menace the Union fleet at Hampton Roads:* 


Late in February, a negro woman, who resided in Norfolk, came to 
the Navy Department and desired a private interview with me. She and 
others had closely watched the work upon the “Merrimac,” and she, by 
their request, had come to report that the ship was nearly finished, had 
come out of the dock, and was about receiving her armament. The 
woman had passed through the lines, at great risk to herself, to bring 
me the information, and, in confirmation of her statement, she took 
from the bosom of her dress a letter from a Union man, a mechanic in 
the Navy Yard, giving briefly the facts as stated by her. This news, of 
course, put an end to the test, which had been originally de- 
signed, of destroying the “Merrimac” in the dry-dock... . 


Doubtless Welles’s heart was chilled by the information the Negro 
woman brought him. Commissioned at the Boston Navy Yard in De- 


* The vessel was christened the Merrimack, and so appears in the official Navy 
Register. Most writers, however, refer to the ship as the Merrimac. 
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cember, 1855, the Merrimack had been sent through the West Indies 
and around the Horn to the Pacific as an example to the world of 
America’s prowess at shipbuilding. The Confederates, however, had 
completely remodeled the proud ship, cutting her down to the water- 
line and raising a new 160-foot-long superstructure of oak and pine on 
her berth deck. Armor plate, three inches thick, now covered the slant- 
ing sides of this gun deck. She carried a fighting crew of 350 and her 
ten guns handled 150-pound shot. 
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Low and ugly, the Merrimack, black smoke pouring from her stack, 
appeared off Hampton Roads on March 8, 1862. A Federal officer. 
shouted: “That Thing is coming down!” Readers of the Baltimore 
American were given a grim account of what followed:* 


The Merrimac made her appearance, coming out from Elizabeth 
River about noon on Saturday. She stood directly across the roads to- 
ward Newport News. As soon as she was made out and her direction 
ascertained, the crews were beat to quarters on both the Cumberland 
and Congress, and preparations made for what was felt to be an almost 
hopeless fight, but the determination to make it as desperate as possi- 
ble. The Merrimac kept straight on, making, according to the best 
estimates, about eight miles an hour. As she passed the mouth of 
Nansemond River, the Congress threw the first shot at her, which was 
immediately answered. The Merrimac passed the Congress, discharg- 
ing a broadside at her, (one shell from which killed and disabled every 
man except one at gun No. Ten,) and kept on toward the Cumberland, 
which she approached at full speed, striking her on the port side near 
the bow, her stem knocking port No. One and the bridle-port into one, 
whilst her ram cut the Cumberland under water. Almost at the moment 
of collision, the Merrimac discharged from her forward gun an eleven- 
inch shell. This shell raked the whole gun-deck, killing ten men at 
gun No. One, among whom was master mate John Harrington, and 
cutting off both arms and legs of quarter-gunner Wood. The water 
rushed in from the hole made below, and in five minutes the ship began 
to sink by the head. Shell and solid shot from the Cumberland were 
rained on the Merrimac as she passed ahead, but the most glanced 
harmlessly from the incline of her iron-plated bombproof. 

As the Merrimac rounded to and came up she again raked the Cum- 
berland with heavy fire. At this fire sixteen men at gun No. Ten were 
killed or wounded, and were all subsequently carried down in the sink- 
ing ship. 

Advancing with increased momentum, the Merrimac struck the 
Cumberland on the starboard side, smashing her upper works and 
cutting another hole below the water-line. 

The ship now began to rapidly settle, and the scene became most 
horrible. The cockpit was filled with the wounded, whom it was impos- 
sible to bring up. The forward magazine was under water, but powder 
was still supplied from the after-magazine, and the firing kept steadily 
up by men who knew that the ship was sinking under them. They 
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worked desperately and unremittingly, and amid the din and horror of 
the conflict gave cheers for their flag and the Union, which were joined 
in by the wounded. The decks were slippery with blood, and arms and 
legs and chunks of flesh were strewed about. The Merrimac laid off at 
easy point-blank range, discharging her broadsides alternately at the 
Cumberland and the Congress. The water by this time had reached the 
after-magazine of the Cumberland. The men, however, kept at work, 
and several cases of powder were passed up and the guns kept in play. 
Several men in the after shell-room lingered there too long in their 
eagerness to pass up shell, and were drowned. 

The water had at this time reached the berth or main gun-deck, and 
it was felt hopeless and useless to continue the fight longer. The word 
was given for each man to save himself, but after this order gun No. 
Seven was fired, when the adjoining gun, No. Six, was actually under 
water. This last shot was fired by an active little fellow named Mat- 
thew Tenney, whose courage had been conspicuous throughout the ac- 
tion. As his port was left open by the recoil of the gun, he jumped to 
scramble out, but the water rushed in with so much force that he was 
washed back and drowned. When the order was given to cease firing, 
and to look out for their safety in the best way possible, numbers 
scampered through the port-holes, whilst others reached the spar-deck 
by the companionways. Some were incapable to get out by either of 
these means, and were carried by the rapidly sinking ship. Of those 
who reached the upper deck, some swam off to the tugs that came out 
from Newport News. 

The Cumberland sank in water nearly to her cross-trees. She went 
down with her flag still flying, and it still flies from the mast above the 
water that overwhelmed her, a memento of the bravest, most daring, 
and yet most hopeless defence that has ever been made by any vessel 
belonging to any navy in the world. The men fought with a courage that 
could not be excelled. There was no flinching, no thought of surrender. 

The whole number lost of the Cumberland’s crew was one hundred 
and twenty. 


In salty idiom, Seaman Willard afterward recalled for a New York 
audience his experiences aboard the Congress:* 


Gentlemen and ladies, I am not acquainted with this kind of speak- 
ing. I am not used to it; I have been too long in a man-of-war. I enlisted 
in a man-of-war when I was thirteen years of age; I am now forty. I 
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have been in one ever since. We had been a long time in the Congress, 
waiting for the Merrimac, with the Cumberland. I claim a timber- 
head in both ships. I belonged to the Cumberland in the destroying of 
the navy-yard and the ships at Norfolk. On the eighth of March, when 
the Merrimac came out, we were as tickled as a boy would be with his 
father coming home with a new kite for him. [Loud laughter and ap- 
plause.| She fired a gun at us. It went clean through the ship, and killed 
nobody. The next one was a shell. It came in at a port-hole, killed six 
men, and exploded and killed nine more. The next one killed ten. Then 
she went down to the Cumberland. She had an old grudge against her, 
and she took her hog-fashion, as I should say. [Great laughter.] The 
Cumberland fought her as long as she could. She fired her spar-deck 

guns at her after the gun-deck was under water, but the shot had no 
- more effect than peas. She sunk the Cumberland in about seven fathoms 
of water. You know what a fathom is—six feet. We lay in nine fathoms, 
and it would not do to sink in that. We slipped our cable and ran into 
shallower water, to get our broadside on the Merrimac, but we got her 
bows on; that gave them a chance to rake us, as they did. The com- 
mander opened a little port-hole, and said: “Smith, will you surrender 
the ship?” Says he: “No, not as long as I have got a gun or a man to 
man it.” They fired a broadside. The men moved the dead bodies away, 
and manned the guns again. They fired another broadside, and dis- 
mounted both the guns and killed the crews. When they first went by 
us, they sot us a-fire by a shell exploding near the magazine. I know 
where the magazine is; you folks don’t. Last broadside she killed our 
commander, Mr. Smith, our sailing-master, and the pilot. We had no 
chance at all. We were on the spar-deck, most of us; the other steam- 
ers firing at us, and we dodging the shot; no chance to dodge down 
below, because you could not see the shot till they were inside of the 
ship. We had no chance, and we surrendered. The rebel officers—we 
knowed ’em all—all old playmates, shipmates—came home in the 
Germantown with them—all old playmates, but rascals now. She left 
us, and she went toward Norfolk to get out of the way. . . . I have no 
more to say, people, but there is the flag that the fathers of our country 
left us, and by the powers of God above us, we’ll—['Tremendous cheer- 
ing. | 


In a single afternoon the Merrimack was rendering obsolete the 
wooden navies of nations around the world. The Baltimore American 
continued its narrative of fast-changing naval history:* 
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After sinking the Cumberland and firing the Congress, the Merrimac, 
with the Yorktown and Jamestown, stood off in the direction of the 
steam-frigate Minnesota, which had been for some hours aground, 
about three miles below Newport News. This was about five o’clock on 
Saturday evening. The rebel commander of the Merrimac, either fear- 
ing the greater strength of the Minnesota, or wishing, as it afterward 
appeared, to capture this splendid ship without doing serious damage 
to her, did not attempt to run the Minnesota down, as he had run 
down the Cumberland. He stood off about a mile distant, and with the 
Yorktown and Jamestown threw shell and shot at the frigate. The 
Minnesota, though from being aground unable to manoeuvre or 
bring all her guns to bear, was fought splendidly. She threw a shell at 
the Yorktown which set her on fire, and she was towed off by her con- 
sort the Jamestown. From the reappearance of the Yorktown next day, 
the fire must have been suppressed without serious damage. The after- 
cabins of the Minnesota were torn away in order to bring two of her 
large guns to bear from her stern-ports, the position in which she was 
lying enabling the rebels to attack her there with impunity. She received 
two serious shots: one, an eleven-inch shell, entered near the waist, 
passed through the chief engineer’s room, knocking both rooms into 
ruins, and wounding several men. Another shot went clear through 
the chain-plate, and another passed through the main-mast. Six of the 
crew were killed outright, on board the Minnesota, and nineteen 
wounded. The men, though fighting at great disadvantage, stuck man- 
fully to their guns, and exhibited a spirit that would have enabled them 
to compete successfully with any ordinary vessel. 

About nightfall, the Merrimac, satisfied with her afternoon’s work of 
death and destruction, steamed in under Sewall’s Point. The day thus 
closed most dismally for our side, and with the most gloomy apprehen- 
sions of what would occur the next day. The Minnesota was at the 
mercy of the Merrimac, and there appeared no reason why the iron 
monster might not clear the Roads of our fleet, destroy all the stores and 
warehouses on the beach, drive our troops into the Fortress, and com- 
mand Hampton Roads, against any number of wooden vessels the 
Government might send there. Saturday was a terribly dismal night 
at Fortress Monroe. 


II 
From Fortress Monroe, General Wool telegraphed the Secretaries of 
War and Navy news of the disaster that had struck at Hampton Roads. 
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Stanton scurried to the White House, telegram in hand. A worried 
President sent for Welles. Seward and Chase also had been summoned, 
and when Welles reached the Executive Mansion one question burst 
at him from Lincoln, Stanton, Seward, Chase: What could be done to 
meet and check this formidable monster? Looking around the room, 
Welles judged his audience:° 


Mr. Stanton, impulsive, and always a sensationalist, was terribly 
excited, walked the room in great agitation, and gave brusque utter- 
ances, and deprecatory answers to all that was said, and censured every- 
thing that had been done or was omitted to be done. Mr. Seward, 
usually buoyant and self-reliant, overwhelmed with the intelligence, lis- 
tened in responsive sympathy to Stanton, and was greatly depressed, 
as, indeed, were all the members, who, in the meantime, had arrived, 
with the exception of Mr. Blair, as well as one or two others—naval 
and military officers—among them, Commander Dahlgren and Colo- 
nel Meigs. 

“The ‘Merrimac,’ ” said Stanton, who was vehement, and did most 
of the talking, “will change the whole character of the war; she will 
destroy, seriatim, every naval vessel; she will lay all the cities on the 
seaboard under contribution. I shall immediately recall Burnside; Port 
Royal must be abandoned. I will notify the Governors and municipal 
authorities in the North to take instant measures to protect their har- 
bors.” It is difficult to repeat his language, which was broken and 
denunciatory, or to characterize his manner, or the panic under which 
he labored, and which added to the apprehension of others. He had no 
doubt, he said, that the monster was at this moment on her way to 
Washington, and, looking out of the window, which commanded a view 
of the Potomac for many miles, “not unlikely we shall have a shell or 
cannon-ball from one of her guns in the White House before we leave 
this room.” Most of Stanton’s complaints were directed to me, and to 
me the others turned—not complainingly, but naturally for information 
or suggestion that might give relief. 

I had little to impart, except my faith in the untried “Monitor”. ex- 


periment, which we had prepared for the emergency; an assurance that _ 


the “Merrimac,” with her draught, and loaded with iron, could not 


pass Kettle Bottom Shoals, in the Potomac, and ascend the river and 
surprise us with a cannon-ball; and advised that, instead of adding to 
the general panic, it would better become us to calmly consider the 
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situation, and inspire confidence by acting, so far as we could, intelli- 
gently, and with discretion and judgment. Mr. Chase approved the sug- 
gestion, but thought it might be well to telegraph Governor Morgan and 
Mayor Opdyke, at New York, that they might be on their guard. Stan- 
ton said he should warn the authorities in all the chief cities. I ques- 
tioned the propriety of sending abroad panic missives, or adding to the 
alarm that would naturally be felt, and said it was doubtful whether 
the vessel, so cut down and loaded with armor, would venture outside 
of the Capes; certainly, she could not, with her draught of water, get 
into the sounds of North Carolina to disturb Burnside and our forces 
there; nor was she omnipresent, to make general destruction at New 
York, Boston, Port Royal, etc., at the same time; that there would be 
general alarm created; and repeated that my dependence was on the 
“Monitor,” and my confidence in her great. 

“What,” asked Stanton, “is the size and strength of this ‘Monitor?’ 
How many guns does she carry?”’ When I replied two, but of large 
calibre, he turned away with a look of mingled amazement, contempt, 
and distress, that was painfully ludicrous. Mr. Seward said that my re- 
mark concerning the draught of water which the “Merrimac” drew, and 
the assurance that it was impossible for her to get at our forces under 
Burnside, afforded him the first moment of relief and real comfort he 
had received. It was his sensitive nature to be easily depressed, but yet 
to promptly rally and catch at hope. Turning to Stanton, he said we 
had, perhaps, given away too much to our apprehensions. He saw no 
alternative but to wait and hear what our new battery might accom- 
plish. 

Stanton left abruptly after Seward’s remark. The President ordered 
his carriage, and went to the Navy Yard to see what might be the views 
of the naval officers. 


Ericsson’s preposterous “cheesebox on a raft,” built in scarcely a hun- 
dred days, reached Hampton Roads Saturday night. Her crew of forty- 
eight, battered by rough seas on their voyage to Virginia, stood wearily 
at their battle stations. Two guns against ten on the Merrimack—what 
match was this pygmy for the Confederate giant? Gulls circling over 
Hampton Roads next morning looked down on a “little black mass” as 
Ericsson’s Monitor steamed gamely to its test. The reporter for the 
Baltimore American admitted: “Never was a greater hope placed 
upon more insignificant means.” At a mile’s distance, he thought, 
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“she might be taken for a raft, with an army ambulance amidship.” 
Captain G. J. Van Brunt, commanding the frigate Minnesota, re- 
ported to Gideon Welles the story of an immortal battle:° 


At six A.M. the enemy again appeared, coming down from Craney 
Island, and I beat to quarters; but they ran past my ship, and were 
heading for Fortress Monroe, and the retreat was beaten, to allow my 
men to get something to eat. The Merrimac ran down near the Rip 
Raps, and then turned into the channel through which I had come. 
Again all hands were called to quarters, and | opened upon her with my 
stern-guns, and made signal to the Monitor to attack the enemy. She im- 
mediately ran down in my wake, right within the range of the Mer- 
rimac, completely covering my ship, as far as was possible with her 
diminutive dimensions, and, much to my astonishment, laid herself 
right alongside of the Merrimac, and the contrast was that of a pigmy 
to a giant. 

Gun after gun was fired by the Monitor, which was returned with 
whole broadsides from the rebels, with no more effect, apparently, 
than so many pebble-stones thrown by a child. After a while they com- 
menced manoeuvring, and we could see the little battery point her bow 
for the rebel’s, with the intention, as | thought, of sending a shot 
through her bow-porthole; then she would shoot by her, and rake her 
through her stern. In the mean time the rebels were pouring broadside 
after broadside, but almost all her shot flew over the little submerged 
propeller; and when they struck the bomb-proof tower, the shot glanced 
off without producing any effect, clearly establishing the fact that 
wooden vessels cannot contend successfully with iron-clad ones, for 
never before was anything like it dreamed of by the greatest enthusiast 
in maritime warfare. 

The Merrimac, finding that she could make nothing of the Monitor, 
turned her attention once more to me in the morning. She had put one 
eleven-inch shot under my counter, near the water-line, and now, on her 
second approach, I opened upon her with all my broadside-guns and 
ten-inch pivot—a broadside which would have blown out of water any 
timber-built ship in the world. She returned my fire with her rifled bow- 
gun, with a shell which passed through the chief engineer’s state-room, 
through the engineer’s mess-room amidships, and burst in the boat- 
swain’s room, tearing four rooms all into one, in its passage exploding 
two charges of powder, which set the ship on fire, but it was promptly 
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extinguished by a party headed by my first lieutenant. Her second went 
through the boiler of the tugboat Dragon, exploding it, and causing 
some consternation on board my ship for the moment, until the matter 
was explained. 

This time I had concentrated upon her an incessant fire from my 
gun-deck, spar-deck and forecastle pivot-guns, and was informed by 
my marine officer, who was stationed on the poop, that at least fifty 
solid shot struck her on her slanting side, without producing any ap- 
parent effect. By the time she had fired her third shell, the little Monitor 
had come down upon her, placing herself between us, and compelled 
her to change her position, in doing which she grounded, and again I 
poured into her all the guns which could be brought to bear upon her. 
As soon as she got off, she stood down the bay, the little battery chasing 
her with all speed, when suddenly the Merrimac turned around, and 
ran full speed into her antagonist. For a moment I was anxious, but in- 
stantly I saw a shot plunge into the iron roof of the Merrimac, which 
surely must have damaged her, for some time after the rebels concen- 
trated their whole battery upon the tower and pilot-house of the Moni- 
tor, and soon after the latter stood down for Fortress Monroe, and we 
thought it probable she had exhausted her supply of ammunition, or 
sustained some injury. 

Soon after the Merrimac and the two other steamers headed for my 
ship, and | then felt to the fullest extent my condition. I was hard and 
immovable aground, and they could take position under my stern and 
rake me. I had expended most of my solid shot, and my ship was badly 
crippled, and my officers and men were worn out with fatigue; but even 
in this extreme dilemma I determined never to give up the ship to the 
rebels, and after consulting my officers, I ordered every preparation to 
be made to destroy the ship, after all hope was gone to save her. On 
ascending the poop-deck, I observed that the enemy’s vessels had 
changed their course, and were heading for Craney Island; then | deter- 
mined to lighten the ship by throwing overboard my eight-inch guns, 
hoisting out provisions, starting water, etc. At two P.M. I proceeded to 
make another attempt to save the ship, by the use of a number of 
powerful tugs and the steamer S. R. Spaulding—kindly sent to my as- 
sistance by Captain Talmadge, Quartermaster at Fortress Monroe— 
and succeeded in dragging her half a mile distant, and then she was 
again immovable, the tide having fallen. At two A.M. this morning | 
succeeded in getting the ship once more afloat, and am now at anchor 
opposite Fortress Monroe. 
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But the Merrimack knew she had lost the game; after firing volley upon 
volley, one of her officers grumbled: “I can do about as much damage - 
to the Monitor by snapping my fingers at her.”’ The Merrimack limped 
back to Norfolk, “sagging” at the stern as though “badly aleak.” 

The North, wild with joy at the news of the victory, soon was smok- 
ing cigars called “El Monitor” and dancing “Ericsson’s Gallope.” It 
is doubtful, however, whether any tribute pleased Ericsson more than 
the letter he received from Alban G. Stimers, engineer aboard the 
Monitor:’ 


Iron-CLAD Monitor 
Hampton Roaps, March 9, 1862 

My pDEAR Sir: After a stormy passage, which proved us to be the 
finest sea-boat I was ever in, we fought the Merrimac for more than 
three hours this forenoon, and sent her back to Norfolk in a sinking 
condition. Iron-clad against iron-clad. We manoeuvred about the bay 
here, and went at each other with mutual fierceness. I consider that 
both ships were well fought; we were struck twenty-two times: pilot- 
house twice, turret nine times, side-armor eight times, deck three times. 
The only vulnerable point was the pilot-house. One of your great logs 
(nine by twelve inches thick) is broken in two. The shot struck just 
outside of where the captain had his eye, and it has disabled him by 
destroying his left eye and temporarily blinding the other. The log is 
not quite in two, but is broken and pressed inward one and a half 
inches. [The “log” alluded to is made of wrought iron of the best mate- 
rial.| She tried to run us down and sink us as she did the Cumberland 
yesterday, but she got the worst of it. Her bow passed over our deck, 
and our sharp upper-edged side cut through the light iron shoe upon 
her stem and well into her oak. She will not try that again. She gave us a 
tremendous thump, but did not injure us in the least. We are just able 
to find the point of contact. 

The turret is a splendid structure. | don’t think much of the shield, 
but the pendulums are fine things, though I cannot tell you how wags 
would stand the shot, as they were not hit. 

You were very correct in your estimate of the effect of shot upon the 
man inside the turret when it was struck near him. Three men were 
knocked down, of whom I was one; the other two had to be carried be- 
low, but I was not disabled at all, and the others recovered before the 
battle was over. Captain Worden stationed himself at the pilot-house, 
Greene fired the guns, and I turned the turret until the Captain was 
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disabled and was relieved by Greene, when I managed the turret my- 
self, Master Stodden having been one of the two stunned men. 

Captain Ericsson, I congratulate you upon your great success. Thou- 
sands have this day blessed you. I have heard whole crews cheer you. 
Every man feels that you have saved this place to the nation by furnish- 
ing us with the means to whip an iron-clad frigate that was, until our 
arrival, having it all her own way with our most powerful vessels. 

I am, with much esteem, very truly yours, 

ALBAN C. STIMERS 

CAPTAIN J. ERICSSON, 

No. 95 FRANKLIN STREET, NEW-YORK. 


In the American legation in London that indefatigable diarist, Ben- 
jamin Moran, noted joyfully:* 


. . . This startling battle has dumfounded and dismayed all England. 
After loud-mouthed exultations over their iron-armoured Warrior, and 
savage boasts of her power to destroy us & ours, the nation has awaked 
this morning to the agreeable fact that their navy is worthless. Instead 
of being the ruler of the seas, they now stand like other maritime pow- 
ers, literally without a Navy. It remains to be seen what nation will 
build up iron fleets quickest. 

The battle between the Monitor and Merrimac is the absorbing topic 
of conversation in the Clubs, in Parliament, & in Society. And but few 
Englishmen care to conceal their chagrin that the Americans have been 
the first to demonstrate the power of iron ships, and the comparative 
uselessness of stone forts. 


III 
Dispatches reaching the war offices in Washington and Richmond told a 
story of fighting or of preparations for battle wherever the sun warmed 
the earth. Even McClellan was on the point of venturing from the 
banks of the Potomac. In northern Arkansas, from March 6 to 8, eleven 
thousand Union troops under General Samuel Curtis collided with 
fourteen thousand Confederates at Pea Ridge or Elkhorn Tavern; 
Curtis claimed his one victory of the war, but he owed it principally to 
those solid German saloonkeepers, shoemakers, merchants and farm- 
ers who “fought mit Sigel.”” On March 14 at New Madrid, Missouri, a 
victory by Union troops under Brigadier General John Pope secured 
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the upper reaches of the Mississippi for the North. In the far southwest, 
where Confederates under H. H. Sibley were fighting an almost: 
ignored war, the capture of Santa Fe, New Mexico on March 4 was 
followed by a defeat on the twenty-eighth in Apache Canyon at 
Pigeon’s Ranch (Glorieta). Obviously Mr. Lincoln and his government 
were doing much better at the trade of war than most informed observ- 
ers had expected three short months before; nerves in Richmond were 
at least jangled to the point where Jefferson Davis reshuffled the 
portfolios of State, War and Attorney General in his official family. 

April brought the scent of peach blossoms along the Tennessee. With 
the evacuation of Nashville, Albert Sidney Johnston began concentrat- 
ing his Confederate forces at Corinth. Grant had been restored to com- 
mand, and in early March had argued that he should strike at Corinth 
before Johnston effected his concentration there. Halleck said No— 
Grant should wait until later in the month when Buell could join forces 
with him; and for once both Grant and Halleck were right, depending 
on the style of war one favored. Curtis’ victory at Pea Ridge, falling 
within Halleck’s department, had brought him the supreme command 
in the West—proof at least that Mr. Lincoln still had something to 
learn about separating his military sheep and goats. Yet it was not 
really Halleck’s fault that the Rebels destroyed the bridges over the 
Duck River, delaying by ten days Buell’s scheduled juncture with 
Grant. 

At Pittsburg Landing on the Tennessee, where the camping ground 
around Shiloh Meetinghouse could have accommodated the tents of one 
hundred thousand troops, Grant waited impatiently for Buell. On 
April 4 Grant’s horse stumbled, so severely injuring the general’s 
ankle that his boot had to be cut off. Grant could neither walk nor sleep. 
His position at Pittsburg Landing, and also the assurances he received 
from Sherman, gave him a false sense of security—or so, in retrospect, 


Colonel Wills De Hass believed:° 


The country is undulating table-land, the bluffs rising to the height 
of one hundred and fifty feet above the alluvial. Three principal 
streams and numerous tributaries cut the ground occupied by the army, 
while many deep ravines intersect, rendering it the worst possible bat- 
tle-ground. The principal streams are Lick creek, which empties into 
the Tennessee above the landing; Owl creek, which rises near the 
source of Lick creek, flows south-east, encircling the battle-field, and 
falls into Snake creek, which empties into the Tennessee below the 
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landing, or about three miles below Lick creek. The country . . . was 
a primeval forest, except where occasional settlers had opened out into 
small farms. The Army of the Tennessee lay within the area indicated, 
extending three and a half miles from the river and nearly the same 
distance north and south... . 

When the writer reached Shiloh (April 2d) he found the impression 
general that a great battle was imminent. Experienced officers believed 
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SHILOH, APRIL 6 AND 7, 1862 


From Lossing, Pictorial History of the Civil War 


that Beauregard and Johnston would strike Grant or the Army of the 
Tennessee before Buell could unite the Army of the Ohio. We found 
the army at Shiloh listless of danger, and in the worst possible condi- 
tion of defense. The divisions were scattered over an extended space, 
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with great intervals, and at one point a most dangerous gap. Not the 
semblance of a fortification could be seen. The entire front was in the’ 
most exposed condition. One or two sections of batteries at remote 
points, no scouts, no cavalry pickets, a very light infantry picket within 
one mile of camp, were all that stood between us and the dark forest 
then filling with the very flower of the Southern army. To my inexperi- 
enced judgment, all this appeared very strange, and I communicated 
these views to our brigade commander, who expressed himself in the 
same spirit, but remarked that he was powerless. One day’s work in 
felling trees would have placed the camp in a tolerable state of defense. 
The men were actually sick from inaction and over-eating. A few hours’ 
active exercise with the axe and shovel would have benefited their 
health, and might have saved their camp from destruction, with thou- 
sands of valuable lives. ... 


Shiloh, in the end, would be a batile of ten thousand different stories, 
all true according to what the individual narrators had experienced on 
those yellow bluffs at Pittsburg Landing. In later years Grant stated 
that his “only military engineer” had argued against digging intrench- 
ments, adding: “Besides this, the troops with me, officers and men, 
needed discipline and drill more than they did experience with the pick, 
shovel and axe.” | 

On Saturday, April 5, Grant learned that Buell would arrive down 
river at Savannah next day. Sherman assured him again that there 
was no immediate danger at Pittsburg Landing, and so Grant, hobbling 
to his horse on that painful ankle, left the field, intending to see Buell 
in person on Sunday. Colonel De Hass did not share Sherman’s easy- 
going confidence: 


. . « Colonel Hildebrand and myself occupied the same tent; it stood 
adjacent the primitive little church which was destined to fill so im- 
portant a page in our country’s annals. Colonel Hildebrand, not feel- 
ing well, retired early, but I remained up late writing letters, and pre- 
paring for the morrow. The men were ordered to stack arms in front of 
their tents, prepared to advance or repel attack, and that if firing were 
heard during the night to remain quiet—await the long-roll or bugle- 
call. . . . How unconscious of danger lay the army of the Union that 
night! Outside of the immediate brigades named, few dreamed of 
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danger; but their visions were of home and the loved ones who looked 
so fondly for their return; but, alas! how hopeless to thousands, who, 
that night, slept their last sleep on earth. 

On our front—in the depth of the dark forest—how different the 
scene! At midnight, stepping from my tent, beneath the shadow of that 
quiet church, [| listened for a premonition of the coming storm. But all 
was still save the measured tread of the sentinel, and the gentle whis- 
pers of the genial night breeze. No sound came from the distant wood; 
no camp-fires shed their lurid light against the walls of living green; no 
drum-beats or bugle-blasts were heard, for quietness reigned by im- 
perious command throughout the rebel camps. Those who slept 
dreamed of booty and glory, for Beauregard had assured them that 
they should sleep in the enemy’s camp to-morrow night, eat well-baked 
bread and meat, and drink real coffee. It is also alleged, of the same 
commander, that he declared he would water his horse on Sunday eve- 
ning in the Tennessee, or another place where water is supposed not 
to be very abundant. He did not redeem either of the latter promises, 
but he did the first. Long before early dawn on the calm, Sabbath 
morn, the rebel army had breakfasted, and stripped for the bloody 
work before them. Their blankets, knapsacks, etc., were laid aside, 
their only incumbrance being their arms, haversacks, and canteens. 
The latter, it has been asserted, were filled with “powder and whisky,” 
which, of course, is a popular delusion. Certain it is, however, they 
fought with the desperation of men inflamed with something more 
stirring than Yankee hatred and Southern patriotism. By three o’clock 
they were on the move. At daybreak General A. Sidney Johnston said 
to General Beauregard: “Can it be possible they are not aware of our 
presence?” “It can scarcely be possible,” replied the latter; “they must 
be laying some plan to entrap us.” 


Beauregard explained the Confederate plan:”* 


By a rapid and vigorous attack on Gen. Grant, it was expected he 
would be beaten back into his transports and the river, or captured, in 
time to enable us to profit by the victory, and remove to the rear all the 
stores and munitions that would fall into our hands in such an event, 
before the arrival of Gen. Buell’s army on the scene. It was never con- 
templated, however, to retain the position thus gained, and abandon 
Corinth, the strategic point of the campaign. 
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Want of proper officers, needful for the proper organization of divi- 
sions and brigades of an army brought thus suddenly together, and 
other difficulties in the way of effective organization, delayed the move- 
ment until the night of the second inst., when it was heard from a re- 
liable quarter that the junction of the enemy’s armies was near at 
hand. It was then, at a late hour, determined that the attack should be 
attempted at once, incomplete and imperfect as were our preparations 
for such a grave and momentous adventure. Accordingly, that night, at 
one o’clock A.M., the preliminary orders to the commanders of corps 
were issued for the movement. 

On the following morning the detailed orders of movement. . . 
were issued, and the movement, after some delay, commenced—the 
troops being in admirable spirits. It was expected we should be able to 
reach the enemy’s lines in time to attack them early on the fifth instant. 
The men, however, for the most part, were unused to marching—the 
roads narrow, and traversing a densely wooded country, became almost 
impassable after a severe rain-storm on the night of the fourth, which 
drenched the troops in bivouac; hence our forces did not reach the 
intersection of the roads from Pittsburg and Hamburg, in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of the enemy, until late Saturday afternoon. 

It was then decided that the attack should be made on the next morn- 
ing, at the earliest hour practicable, in accordance with the orders of 
movement—that is, in three lines of battle: the first and second extend- 
ing from Owl Creek on the left to Lick Creek on the right—a distance 
of about three miles—supported by the third and the reserve. . . . 

At eight A.M., on the sixth, a reconnoitring party of the enemy hav- 
ing become engaged with our advanced pickets, the commander of the 
forces gave the orders to begin the movement and attack as determined 
poner, : 


IV 

For the first time since those unhappy days in Kentucky when Sher- 
man had been publicly called insane, the red-bearded general was back 
in command. His combat experience amounted to the fiasco at Bull 
Run; and when with the breaking dawn that Sabbath morning scared 
rabbits began overrunning his camp, he appeared singularly uninter- 
ested in what was causing this invasion. 

Young Whitelaw Reid of the Cincinnati Gazette wrote his story 
“fresh from the field of the great battle, with its pounding and roaring 
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of artillery, and its keener-voiced rattle of musketry sounding in my 
ears; with all its visions of horror still seeming seared upon my eye- 
balls, while scenes of panic-stricken rout and brilliant charges, and 
obstinate defences, and succor, and intoxicating success are burned 
alike confusedly and indelibly upon my brain . . .” At seven o’clock 
on Sunday morning Reid watched the Rebels under Johnston and 
Beauregard burst upon Sherman’s camps:” 


. . . Some, particularly among our officers, were not yet out of bed. 
Others were dressing, others washing, others cooking, a few eating 
their breakfasts. Many guns were unloaded, accoutrements lying pell- 
mell, ammunition was ill-supplied—in short, the camps were virtually 
surprised—disgracefully, it might be added, unless some one can here- 
after give some yet undiscovered reason to the contrary—and were 
taken at almost every possible disadvantage. 

The first wild cries from the pickets rushing in, and the few scatter- 
ing shots that preceded their arrival, aroused the regiments to a sense 
of their peril; an instant afterward, shells were hurtling through the 
tents, while, before there was time for thought of preparation, there 
came rushing through the woods, with lines of battle sweeping the 
whole fronts of the division-camps and bending down on either flank, 
the fine, dashing, compact columns of the enemy. 

Into the just-aroused camps thronged the rebel regiments, firing 
sharp volleys as they came, and springing toward our laggards with 
the bayonet. Some were shot down as they were running, without weap- 
ons, hatless, coatless, toward the river. The searching bullets found 
other poor unfortunates in their tents, and there, all unheeding now, 
they still slumbered, while the unseen foe rushed on. Others fell, as they 
were disentangling themselves from the flaps that formed the doors to 
their tents; others as they were buckling on their accoutrements; a 
few, it was even said, as they were vainly trying to impress on the 
cruelly-exultant enemy their readiness to surrender. 

Officers were wounded in their beds, and left for dead, who, through 
the whole two days’ fearful struggle, lay there gasping in their agony, 
and on Monday evening were found in their gore, inside their tents, 
and still able to tell the tale. 


The confusion mounted. Brutal, bruising Shiloh grew into a patchwork 
of personal horrors. Wild stories were related:* 
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Frank W. Reilly, writing in the Cincinnati Times: “I hope my eyes 
never look upon such sights. Men with their entrails protruding, others 
with bullets in their breasts or shoulders, and one poor wretch I found 
whose eyes had been shot entirely away.” 

Lieutenant William George Stevenson,” of Beauregard’s staff, ex- 
plaining why his horse balked at the edge of a little ravine: “He hesi- 
tated and I glanced down to detect the cause. The rain had washed the 
leaves out of the narrow channel down the gully some six inches wide, 
leaving the hard clay exposed. Down this pathway ran a band of blood 
nearly an inch thick, filling the channel. Striking my rowels into the 
horse to escape the horrible sight, he plunged his foot into the stream 
of blood and threw the already thickening mass in ropy folds up on the 
dead leaves on the bank.” 

L. M. Blakely, Iowa Sixth, fighting with Sherman: “Our regiment 
. . . lost everything, among which was the subscriber’s establishment 
containing $5,000 worth of merchandise; my tents Gen. Beauregard 
made his headquarters (a mighty good place)... .” 

“One of Many,” Iowa Eleventh, fighting with McClernand: “. . . as 
a specimen of the moral status of the rebels, I may say that the Surgeon 
of the 13th Iowa, in the same Brigade with us, who left a barrel of medi- 
cal whiskey standing in his tent, had it all sucked dry—they not even 
leaving enough for bitters for the hospital corps the next morning.” 

A clergyman, exhorting Union boys to “rally for God and country,” 
hears from Colonel Jacob Ammen, in civilian life a pious Episcopalian: 
“Shut-up, you God-damned old fool! Get out of the way!” 

A Kentuckian, calling to his brother: “Hold on Bill, don’t shoot there 
any more! That’s father!” 

Sergeant H. M. White, Iowa Eleventh, fighting with McClernand: 
‘. . . They came running back in the wildest disorder. One frightened 
fugitive in particular I noticed, who, as he came along and ran through 
our ranks, exclaimed, ‘Give them h-ll, boys. I gave them h-ll as long as 
I could.’ Whether he had really given them any of the sulphurous or 
not, I can not say, but assuredly he had given them everything else he 
possessed, including his gun, cartridge-box, coat and hat, and was in 


6 


a fair way to leave his unmentionables and undergarments, to be ac- 
counted for perhaps by the return so commonly made—lost in action. 
Leonard B. Houston, Iowa Second, fighting with Wallace: “. . . 


2 99 


* The same Stevenson who had been told (page 74) to join the Rebel army or 
climb a rope. 
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While the battle was raging most terrifically, and when it seemed like a 
mighty hurricane sweeping everything before it; when the great storm 
of cannon balls made the forest in places fall before its sweep; when 
men and horses were dying, and a blaze of unearthly fire lit up the 
scene; at this moment of horror when our Regiment was lying close to 
the ground to avoid the storm of balls, the little birds were singing in 
the green trees over our heads!—They were as happy as if all were per- 
fect calmness beneath them and around them!” 

Union Lieutenant Elijah C. Lawrence, boasting: “. . . The fact 
that our line was so short, our resistance so determined and that we 
made no show of artillery deceived them. The stampede and rally, fol. 
lowed by ‘column by file,’ and the hollow square in the woods, as we 
were told by officers captured the next day, were looked upon as Yan- 
kee tricks to draw them on masked batteries, and repeatedly, the com- 
manding officer, when urged to allow a charge upon us, replied, ‘No, 
you will get into a trap; no such little body of men could ever stand up 
and fight like that without something back of them.’ They never thought 
that ‘something’ was pure pluck.” 

William Tecumseh Sherman: “Several times during the battle, 
cartridges gave out; but General Grant had thoughtfully kept a supply 
coming from the rear. When I appealed to the regiments to stand fast, 
although out of cartridges, I did so because to retire a regiment for any 
cause has a bad effect on others.” 


Prentiss, Sherman, McClernand—each had been driven back before 
Grant limped onto the field toward midmorning. By then Albert Sidney 
Johnston had been carried off, mortally wounded. Ed Russell, shot 
through the stomach, had shaken hands with every man in his battery 
before dropping dead. Four horses had been shot from under Sherman 
and powder smoke had changed the color of his beard. Whitelaw Reid, 
standing near Grant, described the final scenes of that savage after- 
noon:* 


We have reached the last act in the tragedy of Sunday. It is half- 
past four o’clock. Our front line of divisions has been lost since half- 
past ten. Our reserve line is now gone, too. The rebels occupy the camps 
of every division save that of W. H. L. Wallace. Our whole army is 
crowded in the region of Wallace’s camps, and to a circuit of one half 
to two thirds of a mile around the Landing. We have been falling back 
all day. We can do it no more. The next repulse puts us into the river, 
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and there are not transports enough to cross a single division till the 
enemy would be upon us. 

Lew. Wallace’s division might turn the tide for us—it is made of 
fighting men—but where is it? Why has it not been thundering on the 
right for three hours past? We do not know yet that it was not ordered 
up till noon. Buell is coming, but he has been doing it all day, and all 
last week. His advance-guard is across the river now, waiting ferriage; 
but what is an advance-guard, with sixty thousand victorious foes in 
front of us? 

We have lost nearly all our camps and camp equipage. We have lost 
nearly half our field artillery. We have lost a division general and two 
or three regiments of our soldiers as prisoners. We have lost—how 
dreadfully we are afraid to think—in killed and wounded. The hospitals 
are full to overflowing. A long ridge bluff is set apart for surgical uses. 
It is covered with the maimed, the dead and dying. And our men are 
discouraged by prolonged defeat. Nothing but the most energetic exer- 
tion, on the part of the officers, prevents them from becoming demoral- 
ized. Regiments have lost their favorite field-officers; companies the 
captains whom they have always looked to, with that implicit faith the 
soldier learns, to lead them to battle. 

Meanwhile there is a lull in the firing. For the first time since sunrise 
you fail to catch the angry rattle of musketry or the heavy booming of 
the field-guns. Either the enemy must be preparing for the grand, final 
rush that is to crown the day’s success and save the Southern Confeder- 
acy, or they are puzzled by our last retreat, and are moving cautiously 
lest we spring some trap upon them. Let us embrace the opportunity, 
and look about the Landing. We pass the old-log house, lately post- 
office, now full of wounded and surgeons, which constitutes the “Pitts- 
burg” part of the Landing. General Grant and staff are in a group be- 
side it. The General is confident. ““We can hold them off till to-morrow; 
then they’ll be exhausted, and we'll go at them with fresh troops.” A 
great crowd is collected around the building—all in uniforms, most of 
them with guns. And yet we are needing troops in the front so sorely! 

On the bluffs above the river is a sight that may well make our cheeks 
tingle. There are not less than five thousand skulkers lining the banks! 
Ask them why they don’t go to their places in the line: “Oh! our regi- 
ment is all cut to pieces.” “Why don’t you go to where it is forming 
again?” “I can’t find it,” and the hulk looks as if that would be the 
very last thing he would want to do. 

Officers are around among them, trying to hunt up their men, storm- 
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ing, coaxing, commanding—cursing I am afraid. One strange fellow— 
a Major, if I remember aright—is making a sort of elevated, superfine 
Fourth of July speech to everybody that will listen to him. He means 
well, certainly: “Men of Kentucky, of Illinois, of Ohio, of Iowa, of In- 
diana, I implore you, I beg of you, come up now. Help us through two 
hours more. By all that you hold dear, by the homes you hope to de- 
fend, by the flag you love, by the States you honor, by all your love of 
country, by all your hatred of treason, I conjure you, come up and do 
your duty now!” And so on for quantity. “That feller’s a good speaker,” 
was the only response I| heard, and the fellow who gave it nestled more 
snugly behind his tree as he spoke. 


With darkness close at hand, with his men exhausted after twelve hours 
of combat without food, Beauregard called a halt:* 


I accordingly established my headquarters at the church at Shiloh, in 
the enemy’s encampment, with Maj.-Gen. Bragg, and directed our 
troops to sleep on our arms, in such positions, in advance and rear, as 
corps commanders should determine, hoping, from news received by a 
special despatch, that delay had been encountered by Gen. Buell in 
his march from Columbia, and that his main force could not reach the 
field of battle in time to save Gen. Grant’s shattered fugitive forces from 
capture or destruction on the following day. 

During the night the rain fell in torrents, adding to the discomfort 
and harassed condition of the men; the enemy, moreover, had broken 
their rest by a discharge, at measured intervals, of heavy shells, thrown 
from the gunboats; therefore on the following morning, the troops 
under my command were not in condition to cope with an equal force 
of fresh troops... . 


“Grant’s worst battle,” say many historians of Shiloh; the reporter for 
the New York World wondered if Grant’s middle name might not be 
“Surprise.” A brilliant military scholar, Major General J. F. C. Fuller, 
examines Grant’s conduct once he reached Shiloh and draws another 


conclusion:*® 


John Codman Ropes is an author whose opinions rightly carry 
weight. He possessed a legal mind, and was one of the first of the Civil 
War historians to base the history of the war on the Official Records. 
What he cannot find substantiated in the Records he frequently doubts. 
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This is the weak link in many of his arguments, for, when a chaotic 
situation arises, there is no time, certainly during battle, to record any- 
thing beyond the main orders. I have been fortunate enough to witness 
two such events, namely the German counter-attack of November 30, 
1917, and the British defeat in March the following year, and all I can 
say is that should any writer attempt to base the history of these opera- 
tions on official records his work will be fantastic and unreal. 

What were the conditions which confronted Grant on the morning of 
the 6th? The country was thickly wooded and broken; the front of his 
army had been pulverized and driven back two miles; some 10,000 
panic-stricken non-combatants were crowding towards the river bank; 
5,000 stragglers were spreading confusion broadcast: and as is always 
the case when such situations arise, every form of rumour was in the 
air, the enemy’s numbers being exaggerated to 100,000. Such was the 
situation which faced Grant when on crutches he hobbled off his ship 
to be assisted onto his horse. What did he then do? 

I will answer this question categorically: 

(1) Remembering his lesson at Fort Donelson, he at once organ- 
ized ammunition trains. 

(2) The 23rd Missouri regiment he hurried forward to rein- 
force Prentiss. 

(3) The 15th and 16th Iowa regiments he directed to form line, 
arrest the stragglers, and reorganize them as a reserve. 

(4) He then rode to the front after sending word to Lewis Wal- 
lace and Nelson to advance forthwith. 

(5) He visited Hurlbut’s, W. H. L. Wallace’s and Prentiss’s 
divisions. 

(6) At 10 a.m., he visited Sherman and McClernand, and find- 
ing them short of ammunition sent an aide back to send 
more forward. 

(7) He next formed up a large number of stragglers, and, con- 
stantly under fire, visited every part of the field. 

(8) Then he sent back to urge on Lewis Wallace and Nelson. 
The first had taken the wrong road, and the second in place 
of marching at 7 A.M. did not start until 1.30 p.m.! 

(9) To make up for their delay he sent an order to General 
Wood of Buell’s army to march his division with all speed 
to Savannah, and arranged for transports to meet him there. 

(10) He wrote a message to Buell to urge him on. 
(11) He ordered two Iowa regiments to reinforce McClernand. 
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(12) Between 1 and 2 p.M., he returned to the Landing, and met 
General Buell on the steamer Tigress. 

(13) Then he once again rode to the front to Snake Creek, and 
sent.an aide to find General Wallace and guide him to the 
battlefield. 

(14) At 3 p.m., he ordered forward the 81st Ohio regiment, and 
placed it in position. 

(15) Then he once again visited Sherman, who, in his Memoirs, 
says: “He ordered me to be ready to assume the offensive 
in the morning, saying that, as he observed at Fort Donel- 
son at the crisis of the battle, both sides seemed defeated 
and whoever assumed the offensive was sure to win.” 

(16) After this he rode back to the Landing and was present on 
the left when the final attack was made. 

(17) Then he placed in position the two leading regiments of 
Nelson’s division. 

(18) Finally, at nightfall, he sent an order to all his divisional 
commanders to be ready early on the 7th to push out a 
heavy line of skirmishers followed by entire divisions at 
supporting distance, and to engage the enemy as soon as 
found. 

Here we have eighteen important movements and actions carried out 
in the space of about nine hours. Many of these are not such as might 
be expected of a general commanding a highly trained army. But 
Grant’s army was far from being highly trained, he had no staff worthy 
of the name, and very few trained subordinate officers. That, in the cir- 
cumstances, “he left the division-commanders entirely to themselves” 
shows his wisdom; and to me it seems, that had not this half-crippled 
man, who on the night of the 6th/7th slept among his men in torrents 
of rain, and could get no rest because his ankle was much swollen, acted 
as he did, the battle would have been lost. Before he was engaged, his 
oversights were many; but, during the turmoil, his activity and gen- 
eralship appear to me, in the circumstances which surrounded him, to 
have been quite wonderful. To say: “He seems to have given few 
orders, and in fact to have done little during the day except to show 
himself” is, in my opinion, a gross calumny, a calumny which Ropes 
would never have perpetrated had he himself experienced the chaos of 
war. This eminent writer may certainly have been misled by the 
scantiness of the recorded reports—this was inevitable—and also by 
Grant himself, who was no lawyer, for he says nothing about himself 
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in his Shiloh Report,* in place—all the good he can of others. Ropes, 
throughout his highly documented studies, seldom gauges the modesty 
of Grant’s nature. 


Next day, throwing in 20,000 reinforcements under Buell and another 
6,000 under Wallace, Grant drove the Confederates from Pittsburg 
Landing. The cost of the two-day battle staggered North and 
South: 


EFFECTIVES KILLED WOUNDED MISSING 


Union 62,682 1,754 8,408 2,885 
Confederate 40,335 1,723 8,012 959 


The unburied dead on the field sickened the civilian nurses and sur- 
geons who arrived to care for the wounded. In abusive language the 
Lieutenant Governor of Ohio lashed out at Grant as a bloody blunderer. 
Some circulated the untrue story that during the battle Grant had been 
too drunk to mount a horse. Sherman remembered how these criticisms 
almost lost for the North its greatest general:™ 


A short time before leaving Corinth [ rode from my camp to General 
Halleck’s headquarters, then in tents just outside of the town, where we 
sat and gossiped for some time, when he mentioned to me casually that 
General Grant was going away the next morning. I inquired the cause, 
and he said that he did not know, but that Grant had applied for a thirty 
days’ leave, which had been given him. Of course we all knew that he 
was chafing under the slights of his anomalous position, and I deter- 
mined to see him on my way back. His camp was a short distance off 
the Monterey road, in the woods, and consisted of four or five tents, 
with a sapling railing around the front. As I rode up, Majors Rawlins, 
Lagow, and Hilyer, were in front of the camp, and piled up near them 
were the usual office and camp chests, all ready for a start in the morn- 
ing. I inquired for the general, and was shown to his tent, where I 
found him seated on a camp-stool, with papers on a rude camp-table; 
he seemed to be employed in assorting letters, and tying them up with 


* Actually Grant never wrote a full report on Shiloh. A few days after the bat- 
tle Halleck moved his headquarters to Pittsburg Landing, and Grant observed: 
“T was ignored as much as if I had been at the most distant point of territory 
within my jurisdiction.” Grant, under the circumstances, let Halleck seek his 
information on the battle from those to whom the commander of the western 
department was still talking. 
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red tape into convenient bundles. After passing the usual compliments, 
I inquired if it were true that he was going away. He said, “Yes.” I 
then inquired the reason, and he said: “Sherman, you know. You know 
that I am in the way here. I have stood it as long as I can, and can en- 
dure it no longer.” I inquired where he was going to, and he said, “St. 
Louis.” I then asked if he had any business there, and he said, “Not a 
bit.” I then begged him to stay, illustrating his case by my own. 

Before the battle of Shiloh, I had been cast down by a mere news- 
paper assertion of “crazy”; but that single battle had given me new 
life, and now I was in high feather; and I argued with him that, if he 
went away, events would go right along, and he would be left out; 
whereas, if he remained, some happy accident might restore him to 
favor and his true place. He certainly appreciated my friendly advice, 
and promised to wait awhile; at all events, not to go without seeing me 
again, or communicating with me. Very soon after this, I was ordered 
to Chewalla, where, on the 6th of June, I received a note from him, say- 
ing that he had reconsidered his intention, and would remain. I cannot 
find the note, but my answer I have kept. 


Grant admitted that he was now a changed man:* 


Up to the battle of Shiloh I, as well as thousands of other citizens, 
believed that the rebellion against the Government would collapse sud- 
denly and soon, if a decisive victory could be gained over any of its 
armies. Donelson and Henry were such victories. An army of more 
than 21,000 men was captured or destroyed. Bowling Green, Columbus 
and Hickman, Kentucky, fell in consequence, and Clarksville and Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, the last two with an immense amount of stores, also 
fell into our hands. The Tennessee and Cumberland rivers, from their 
mouths to the head of navigation, were secured. But when Confederate 
armies were collected which not only attempted to hold a line farther 
south, from Memphis to Chattanooga, Knoxville and on to the At- 
lantic, but assumed the offensive and made such a gallant effort to re- 
gain what had been lost, then, indeed, I gave up all idea of saving the 
Union except by complete conquest. Up to that time it had been the 
policy of our army, certainly of that portion commanded by me, to pro- 
tect the property of the citizens whose territory was invaded, without 
regard to their sentiments, whether Union or Secession. After this, 
however, I regarded it as humane to both sides to protect the persons 
of those found at their homes, but to consume everything that could be 
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used to support or supply armies. Protection was still continued over 
such supplies as were within lines held by us and which we expected to 
continue to hold; but such supplies within the reach of Confederate 
armies I regarded as much contraband as arms or ordnance stores. 
Their destruction was accomplished without bloodshed and tended to 
the same result as the destruction of armies. 


C HW ACBYDMAR. «1:4 


ANYTHING GOES! 


I. EARLY APRIL, 1862, the country recoiled from the tragedy at 
Pittsburg Landing. Yet with the cyclonic proportions that the conflict 
was now attaining, even the horror of Shiloh was an incident of head- 
lines today, editorializing tomorrow, and memory a day afterward. 
Shock and sorrow, victory and elation, derring-do and astonishment— 
from day to day the changing story of the war tantalized the nation’s 
imagination, haunted its dreams, jangled its nerves and stirred its emo- 
tions. Take the highlights of a week’s dispatches: On April 6 the Con- 
federates caught the Federals breakfasting or sleeping at Shiloh; on 
April 7, on the Mississippi, the strongly fortified Confederate post at 
Island Number 10 surrendered; on April 11 Union forces occupied 
Huntsville, Alabama. Triumph and disaster competed for the nation’s 
attention. 

What next? No one could guess. An America learning how to fight 
total war improvised as it went. Anything was worth a try, and so for 
eight hours along the tracks of a Georgia railroad on a wet Saturday 
the antagonists in this brothers’ contest staged a race without parallel 
in history. To award the participants of this adventure Congress created 


the Medal of Honor. 


I 
Twenty * Union soldiers, attired in civilian clothes, had worked their 
way deep into the hill country of Georgia that Saturday. Under the com- 


* One raider never joined the group in Georgia. Two others, captured en route 
(though their identity was not discovered), were forced into the Southern 
Army. Another pair of raiders who reached Marietta failed to report at the 
rendezvous. 
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mand of Captain John J. Andrews, a valuable spy on Buell’s staff, 
these raiders proposed to steal a locomotive somewhere in the vicinity 
of Atlanta. With luck, they expected to run north to Chattanooga, 
burning bridges along the way and turning Southern communications 
into a shambles. 

At Marietta they boarded a train and waited quietly for the eight- 
mile run around the base of Kenesaw Mountain. At Big Shanty, the 
depot beyond, they gazed apprehensively at the white tents of a Con- 
federate encampment. The locomotive hissed to its scheduled stop. 
The raw, gloomy morning suddenly exploded. The Reverend William 
Pittenger, Second Ohio Volunteers, one of the train thieves, told why:* 


When we stopped, the conductor, engineer, and many of the pas- 
sengers hurried to breakfast, leaving the train unguarded. Now was the 
moment of action! Ascertaining that there was nothing to prevent a 
rapid start, Andrews, our two engineers, Brown and Knight, and the 
fireman hurried forward, uncoupling a section of the train consisting 
of three empty baggage or box cars, the locomotive and tender. The 
engineers and fireman sprang into the cab of the engine, while An- 
drews, with hand on the rail and foot on the step, waited to see that the 
remainder of the band had gained entrance into the rear box car. This 
seemed difficult and slow, though it really consumed but a few seconds, 
for the car stood on a considerable bank, and the first who came were 
pitched in by their comrades, while these, in turn, dragged in the others, 
and the door was instantly closed. A sentinel, with musket in hand, 
stood not a dozen feet from the engine watching the whole proceeding, 
but before he or any of the soldiers and guards around could make up 
their minds to interfere, all was done, and Andrews, with a nod to his 
engineer, stepped on board. The valve was pulled wide open, and for a 
moment the wheels of the “General” slipped around ineffectively; then, 
with a bound that jerked the soldiers in the box car from their feet, the 
little train darted away, leaving the camp and station in the wildest up- 
roar and confusion. The first step of the enterprise was triumphantly 
accomplished. : 

According to the time-table, of which Andrews had secured a copy, 
there were two trains to be met. These presented no serious hindrance 
to our attaining high speed, for we could tell just where to expect them. 
There was also a local freight not down on the time-table, but which 
could not be far distant. Any danger of collision with it could be avoided 
by running according to the schedule of the captured train until it was 
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passed; then, at the highest possible speed, we would run to the 
Oostanaula and Chickamauga bridges, lay them in ashes, and pass on 
through Chattanooga to Mitchel,* at Huntsville, or wherever eastward 
of that point he might be found, arriving long before the close of the 
day. It was a brilliant prospect, and, so far as human estimates can de- 
termine, it would have been realized had the day been Friday instead 
of Saturday. On Friday every train had been on time, the day dry, and 
the road in perfect order. Now the road was in disorder, every train 
far behind time, and two “extras” were approaching us. But of these 
unfavorable conditions we knew nothing, and pressed confidently for- 
ward. 

We stopped frequently, at one point tore up the track, cut telegraph 
wires, and loaded on crossties to be used in bridge burning. Wood and 
water were taken without difficulty, Andrews telling, very coolly, the 
story to which he adhered throughout the run, namely, that he was an 
agent of General Beauregard’s running an impressed powder train 
through to that officer at Corinth. We had no good instruments for 
track-raising, as we had intended rather to depend upon fire; but the 
amount of time spent in taking up a rail was not material at this stage 
of our journey, as we easily kept on the time of our captured train. 
There was a wonderful exhilaration in passing swiftly by towns and 
stations through the heart of an enemy’s country in this manner. It pos- 
sessed just enough of the spice of danger—in this part of the run—to 
render it thoroughly enjoyable. The slightest accident to our engine, 
however, or a miscarriage in any part of our programme, would have 
completely changed the conditions. 

At Etowah Station we found the “Yonah,” an old locomotive owned 
by an iron company, standing with steam up; but not wishing to alarm 
the enemy till the local freight had been safely met, we left it un- 
harmed. ... 


Back at Big Shanty, the conductor of the “General,” W. A. Fuller, his 
engineer, J. Cain, and a road superintendent, Anthony Murphy, stood 
with jaws gaping as the train began to move north without them. A 
writer in the Southern Confederacy reconstructed that astonishing 
scene:” 


These three determined men, without a moment’s delay, put out after 
the flying train on foot, amidst shouts of laughter by the crowd, who, 


* Major General Ormsby M. Mitchel. 
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though lost in amazement at the unexpected and daring act, could not 
repress their risibility at seeing three men start after a train on foot, 
which they had just witnessed depart at lightning speed. They put on 
all their speed and ran along the track for three miles, when they came 
across some track-raisers who had a small truck-car, which is shoved 
along by men so employed on railroads, on which to carry their tools. 
This truck and men were at once “impressed.” They took it by turns 
of two at a time to run behind this truck and push it along all up-grades 
and level portions of the road, and let it drive at will on all the down- 
grades. 

A little way further up the fugitive adventurers had stopped, cut the 
telegraph-wires, and torn up the track. Here the pursuers were thrown 
at pell-mell, truck and men, upon the side of the road. Fortunately 
“nobody was hurt on our side.” The truck was soon placed on the road 
again, enough hands were left to repair the track, and with all the 
power of determined will and muscle they pushed on to Etowah station, 
some twenty miles above. Here, most fortunately, Major Cooper’s old 
coal-engine, the “Yonah,” one of the first engines on the State road, 
was standing out fired up. This venerable locomotive was immediately 
turned upon her old track, and, like an old racer at the tap of the drum, 
pricked up her ears, and made fine time to Kingston. .. . 

Arriving there, and learning the adventurers were but twenty min- 
utes ahead, they left the “Yonah” to blow off while they mounted the 
engine of the Rome Branch road, which was ready fired up, and waiting 
for the arrival of the passenger-train nearly due, when it would have 
proceeded to Rome. A large party of gentlemen volunteered for the 
chase, some at Acworth, Allatoona, Kingston, and other points, taking 
such arms as they could lay their hands on at the moment, and with 
this fresh engine they set out with all speed, but with “great care and 
caution,” as they had scarcely time to make Adairsville before the down 
freight-train would leave that point. Sure enough they discovered this 
side of Adairsville three rails torn up, and other impediments in the 
way. They “took up” in time to prevent an accident, but could proceed 
with the train no further. This was most vexatious, and it may have 
been in some degree disheartening, but it did not cause the slightest 
relaxation of efforts, and, as the result proved, was but little in the way 
of the dead game, pluck and resolution of Fuller and Murphy, who left 
the engine and again put out on foot alone. After running two miles 
they met the down freight-train one mile out from Adairsville. They 
immediately reversed the train and ran backwards to Adairsville, put 
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the cars on the siding and pressed forward, making fine time to Cal- 
houn, where they met the regular down passenger-train. Here they 
halted a moment, took on board a telegraph operator and a number of 
men, who again volunteered, taking their guns along, and continued 
the chase. Mr. Fuller also took in here a company of track-hands to 
repair the track as they went along. A short distance above Calhoun 
they flushed their game on a curve, where they doubtless supposed 
themselves out of danger, and were quietly oiling the engine, taking up 
the track, etc... 


The Reverend Mr. Pittenger never forgot that moment:* 


. . . Not far behind we heard the scream of a locomotive bearing 
down upon us at lightning speed! The men on board were in plain sight 
and well armed! Two minutes—perhaps one—would have removed 
the rail at which we were toiling; then the game would have been in 
our own hands, for there was no other locomotive beyond that could 
be turned back after us. But the most desperate efforts were in vain. 
The rail was simply bent, and we hurried to our engine and darted 
away, while remorselessly after us thundered the enemy. 

Now the contestants were in clear view, and a most exciting race 
followed. Wishing to gain a little time for the burning of the Oostanaula 
bridge we dropped one car, and shortly after, another; but they were 
“nicked up” and pushed ahead to Resaca station. We were obliged to 
run over the high trestles and covered bridge at that point without a 
pause. This was the first failure in the work assigned us. 

The Confederates could not overtake and stop us on the road, but 
their aim was to keep close behind so that we might not be able to 
damage the road or take in wood or water. In the former they suc- 
ceeded, but not the latter. Both engines were put at the highest rate of 
speed. We were obliged to cut the wire after every station passed, in 
order that an alarm might not be sent ahead, and we constantly strove 
to throw our pursuer off the track or to obstruct the road permanently 
in some way so that we might be able to burn the Chickamauga bridges, 
still ahead. The chances seemed good that Fuller and Murphy would be 
wrecked. We broke out the end of our last box car and dropped cross- 
ties on the track as we ran, thus checking their progress and getting 
far enough ahead to take in wood and water at two separate stations. 
Several times we almost lifted a rail, but each time the coming of the 
Confederates, within rifle range, compelled us to desist and speed on. 
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Our worst hindrance was the rain. The previous day (Friday) had 
been clear, with a high wind, and on such a day fire would have been 
easily and tremendously effective. But to-day a bridge could be burned 
only with abundance of fuel and careful nursing. 

Thus we sped on, mile after mile, in this fearful chase, around curves 
and past stations in seemingly endless perspective. Whenever we lost 
sight of the enemy beyond a curve we hoped that some of our obstruc- 
tions had been effective in throwing him from the track and that we 
would see him no more; but at each long reach backward the smoke 
was again seen, and the shrill whistle was like the scream of a bird of 
prey. The time could not have been so very long, for the terrible speed 
was rapidly devouring the distance, but with our nerves strained to the 
highest tension each minute seemed an hour. On several occasions the 
escape of the enemy from wreck seemed little less than miraculous. At 
one point a rail was placed across the track so skillfully on a curve that 
it was not seen till the train ran upon it at full speed... . 


Well might the Southern Confederacy report with pride that nothing 
could daunt the redoubtable Mr. Fuller:* 


. . . Coming to where the rails were torn up, they stopped, tore up 
the rails behind them and laid them down before till they had passed 
over that obstacle. When the cross-ties were reached they hauled to 
and threw them off, and then proceeded, and under these difficulties 
gained on the frightened fugitives. At Dalton they halted a moment. 
Fuller put off the telegraph operator, with instructions to telegraph to 
Chattanooga to have them stopped in case he should fail to overhaul 
them. Fuller pressed on in hot chase, sometimes in sight, as much to 
prevent their cutting the wires before the message could be sent, as to 
catch them. The daring adventurers stopped just opposite, and very 
near to, where Colonel Glenn’s regiment is encamped, and cut the 
wires; but the operator at Dalton had put the message through about 
two minutes before. They also again tore up the track, cut down a tele- 
graph-pole, and placed the two ends of it under the cross-ties, and the 
middle over the rail on the track. The pursuers stopped again, and got 
over this impediment in the same manner they did before—taking up 
rails behind and laying them down before. Once over this, they shot 
on and passed through the great tunnel at Tunnel Hill, being only five 
minutes behind. The fugitives, finding themselves closely pursued, un- 
coupled two of the box-cars from the engine, to impede the progress 
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of the pursuers. Fuller hastily coupled them to the front of his engine, 
and pushed them ahead of him to the first turn-out or siding, where 
they were left, thus preventing the collision the adventurers intended. 
Thus the engine-thieves passed Ringgold, where they began to fag. 
They were out of wood, water, and oil. Their rapid running and in- 
attention to the engine had melted all the brass from the journals. They 
had no time to repair and refit, for an iron horse of more bottom was 
close behind. Fuller and Murphy and their men soon came within four 
hundred yards of them, when the fugitives jumped from the engine 
and left it—three on the north side, and five on the south—all fleeing 
precipitately, and scattering through the thicket. Fuller and his party 
also took to the woods after them. Some gentlemen, also well armed, 
took the engine and some cars of the down passenger-train at Calhoun, 
and followed up Fuller and Murphy and their party in the chase but a 
short distance behind, and reached the place of the stampede but a 
very few minutes after the first pursuers did. 

A large number of men were soon mounted, armed, and scouring the 
entire country in search of them. Fortunately there was a militia muster 
at Ringgold. A great many countrymen were in town. Hearing of the 
case, they put out on foot and on horseback in every direction in 
search of the daring but now thoroughly frightened and fugitive men. 


In a report to Secretary of War Stanton, Judge Advocate General 
Joseph Holt chronicled the sad climax of the story:° 


The twenty-two captives, when secured, were thrust into the negro- 
jail of Chattanooga. They occupied a single room, half under ground, 
and but thirteen feet square, so that there was not space enough for 
them all to lie down together, and a part of them were, in consequence, 
obliged to sleep sitting and leaning against the walls. The only en- 
trance was through a trap-door in the ceiling, that was raised twice a 
day to let down their scanty meals, which were lowered in a bucket. 
They had no other light or ventilation than that which came through 
two small, triple-grated windows. They were covered with swarming 
vermin, and the heat was so oppressive that they were often obliged 
to strip themselves entirely of their clothes to bear it. Add to this, they 
were all handcuffed, and, with trace-chains secured by padlocks around 
their necks, were fastened to each other in companies of twos and 
threes. Their food, which was doled out to them twice a day, consisted 
of a little flour wet with water and baked in the form of bread, and 
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spoiled pickled beef. They had no opportunity of procuring any sup- 
plies from the outside, nor had they any means of doing so—their 
pockets having been rifled of their last cent by the confederate au- 
thorities, prominent among whom was an officer wearing the rebel 
uniform of a major. No part of the money thus basely taken was ever 
returned. 

During this imprisonment at Chattanooga their leader, Mr. Andrews, 
was tried and condemned as a spy, and was subsequently executed at 
Atlanta, the seventh of June. They were strong and in perfect health 
when they entered this negro-jail, but at the end of something more 
than three weeks, when they were required to leave it, they were so ex- 
hausted from the treatment to which they had been subjected, as 
scarcely to be able to walk, and several staggered from weakness as 
they passed through the streets to the cars. 

Finally, twelve of the number, including the five who have deposed, 
and Mr. Mason, of Co. K, Twenty-first regiment Ohio volunteers— 
who was prevented by illness from giving his evidence—were trans- 
ferred to the prison of Knoxville, Tenn. On arriving there, seven of 
them were arraigned before a court-martial, charged with being spies. 
Their trial of course was summary. They were permitted to be present, 
but not to hear either the argument of their own counsel or that of the 
judge advocate. ... 

. . . 900n thereafter all the prisoners were removed to Atlanta, Ga., 
and they left Knoxville under a belief that their comrades, who had 
been tried, either had been or would be acquitted. In the mean time, 
however, the views entertained and expressed to them by the members 
of the court were overcome, it may be safely assumed, under the 
prompting of the remorseless despotism at Richmond. On the eight- 
eenth of June, after their arrival at Atlanta, where they rejoined the 
comrades from whom they had been separated at Chattanooga, their 
prison-door was opened, and the death sentences of the seven who had 
been tried at Knoxville were read to them. No time for preparation 
was allowed them. They were told to bid their friends farewell, “‘and 
to be quick about it.” They were at once tied and carried out to exe- 
cution. Among the seven was private Samuel Robinson, Co. G, Thirty- 
third Ohio volunteers, who was too ill to walk. He was, however, 
pinioned like the rest, and in this condition was dragged from the 
floor on which he was lying to the scaffold. In an hour or more the 
cavalry escort, which had accompanied them, was seen returning with 
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the cart, but the cart was empty—the tragedy had been consummated! 
On that evening and following morning the prisoners learned from 
the provost-marshal and guard that their comrades had died, as all true 
soldiers of the republic should die in the presence of its enemies. 
Among the revolting incidents which they mentioned in connection 
with this cowardly butchery, was the fall of two of the victims from the 
breaking of the ropes after they had been for some time suspended. 
On their being restored to consciousness, they begged for an hour in 
which to pray and to prepare for death, but this was refused them. The 
ropes were readjusted and the execution at once proceeded. .. . 


Fourteen prisoners now remained jailed in Atlanta. In October a con- 
versation between the jailer and an officer left no doubt that they also 
would hang. They struck boldly: 


. . . On the evening of the next day, [they seized] the jailer when he 
opened the door to carry away the bucket in which their supper had 
been brought. This was followed by the seizure also of the seven guards 
on duty, and before the alarm was given eight of the fugitives were 
beyond the reach of pursuit. It has been since ascertained that six of 
these, after long and painful wanderings, succeeded in reaching our 
lines. Of the fate of the other two, nothing is known.* The remaining 
six of the fourteen, consisting of the five witnesses who have deposed, 
and Mr. Mason, were recaptured and confined in the barracks, until 
December, when they were removed to Richmond. There they were 
shut up in a room in Castle Thunder, where they shivered through the 
winter, without fire, thinly clad, and with but two small blankets, 
which they had saved with their clothes, to cover the whole party. So 
they remained until a few days since, when they were exchanged; 
and thus, at the end of eleven months, terminated their pitiless persecu- 
tions in the prisons of the South—persecutions begun and continued 
amid indignities and sufferings on their part, and atrocities on the 
part of their traitorous foes, which illustrate far more faithfully than 
any human language could express it, the demoniac spirit of a revolt, 
every throb of whose life is a crime against the very race to which we 
belong. 

* Martin Hawkins and Daniel Allen Dorsey, who, wandering through Rebel 


country, did not reach the safety of the Union lines in Kentucky until Novem- 
ber 18, 1862. 
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II 

By the second spring of the war, life in America had changed com- 
pletely. In the vast area east of the Mississippi no city, town or 
country crossroads could any longer take peace for granted. Spies 
stealing a train, raiders bursting from the cover of a woods, large in- 
vading forces appearing from the mists of the sea—anything was 
possible now, at any moment. In the “Paris of America’’—New Orleans 
—young George W. Cable was learning that new ways quickly tend 
to become old habits:° 


In the spring of 1862, we boys of Race, Orange, Magazine, Camp, 
Constance, Annunciation, Prytania, and other streets had no game. 
Nothing was “in”; none of the old playground sports that commonly 
fill the school-boy’s calendar. We were even tired of drilling. Not one 
of us between seven and seventeen but could beat the drum, knew ev- 
ery bugle-call, and could go through the manual of arms and the facings 
like a drill-sergeant. We were blasé old soldiers—military critics. 

Who could tell us anything? I recall but one trivial admission of 
ignorance on the part of any lad. On a certain day of grand review, 
when the city’s entire defensive force was marching through Canal 
street, there came along, among the endless variety of good and bad 
uniforms, a stately body of tall, stalwart Germans, clad from head to 
foot in velveteen of a peculiarly vociferous fragrance, and a boy, 
spelling out the name upon their banner, said: 

““H-u-s-s-a-r-s: what’s them?” 

‘Aw, you fool!” cried a dozen urchins at once, “them’s the Hoosiers. 
Don’t you smell ’em?” 

But that was earlier. The day of grand reviews was past. Hussars, 
Zouaves, and numberless other bodies of outlandish name had gone 
to the front in Tennessee and Virginia. Our cultivated eyes were satis- 
fied now with one uniform that we saw daily. Every afternoon found us 
around in Coliseum Place, standing or lying on the grass watching the 
dress parade of the “Confederate Guards.” Most of us had fathers or 
uncles in the long, spotless, gray, white-gloved ranks that stretched in 
such faultless alignment down the hard, harsh turf of our old ball- 
ground. 

This was the flower of the home guard. The merchants, bankers, 
underwriters, judges, real-estate owners, and capitalists of the Anglo- 
American part of the city were “all present or accounted for” in that 


long line. Gray heads, hoar heads, high heads, bald heads. Hands 
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flashed to breast and waist with a martinet’s precision at the command 
of “Present arms,’—hands that had ruled by the pen—the pen and 
the dollar—since long before any of us young spectators was born, and 
had done no harder muscular work than carve roasts and turkeys these 
twenty, thirty, forty years. Here and there among them were individ- 
uals who, unaided, had clothed and armed companies, squadrons, bat- 
talions, and sent them to the Cumberland and the Potomac. A good 
three-fourths of them had sons on distant battle-fields, some living, 
some dead... . 

In those beautiful spring afternoons there was scarcely a man to 
be found, anywhere, out of uniform. Down on the steamboat landing, 
our famous Levee, a superb body of Creoles drilled and paraded in 
dark-blue uniform. The orders were given in French; the manual was 
French; the movements were quick, short, nervy. Their “about march” 
was four sharp stamps of their neatly shod feet—uwn, deux, trois, 
quatre—that brought them face about and sent them back, tramp, 
tramp, tramp, over the smooth white pavement of powdered oyster- 
shells. Ah, the nakedness of that once crowded and roaring mart! 

And there was a “Foreign Legion.” Of course, the city had always 
been full of foreigners; but now it was a subject of amazement, not un- 
mixed with satire, to see how many whom every one had supposed to 
be Americans or “citizens of Louisiana” bloomed out as British, or 
French, or Spanish subjects. But, even so, the tremendous pressure of 
popular sentiment crowded them into the ranks and forced them to 
make every show of readiness to “hurl back the foe,” as we used to 
call it. And they really served for much. Merely as a gendarmerie they 
relieved just so many Confederate soldiers of police duty in a city un- 
der martial law, and enabled them to man forts and breastworks at 
short notice whenever that call should come. 


Scoff though Southern newspapers did at the effectiveness of Mr. Lin- 
coln’s “paper blockade,” New Orleans lived with its reality:' 


There had come a great silence upon trade. Long ago the custom- 
warehouses had begun to show first a growing roominess, then empti- 
ness, and then had remained shut, and the iron bolts and cross-bars 
of their doors were gray with cobwebs. One of them, in which I had 
earned my first wages as a self-supporting lad, had been turned into 
a sword-bayonet factory, and I had been turned out. For some time 
later the Levee had kept busy; but its stir and noise had gradually de- 
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clined, faltered, turned into the commerce of war and the clatter of 
calkers and ship-carpenters, and faded out. Both receipts and orders 
from the interior country had shrunk and shrunk, and the brave, steady 
fellows, who at entry and shipping and cash and account desks could 
no longer keep a show of occupation, had laid down the pen, taken up 
the sword and musket, and followed after the earlier and more eager 
volunteers. There had been one new, tremendous sport for moneyed 
men for a while, with spoils to make it interesting. The sea-going tow- 
boats, of New Orleans were long, slender side-wheelers, all naked 
power and speed, without either freight or passenger room, each with 
a single tall, slim chimney and hurrying walking-beam, their low, taper 
hulls trailing behind scarcely above the water, and _ perpetually 
drenched with the yeast of the wheels. Some merchants of the more 
audacious sort, restless under the strange new quiet of Tchoupitoulas 
street, had got letters of mark and reprisal, and let slip these sharp- 
nosed deerhounds upon the tardy, unsuspecting ships that came sail- 
ing up the Passes unaware of the declaration of war. But that game 
too was up. The blockade had closed in like a prison-gate: the lighter 
tow-boats, draped with tarpaulins, were huddled together under 
Slaughterhouse Point, with their cold boilers and motionless machinery 
yielding to rust; the more powerful ones had been moored at the long 
wharf vacated by Morgan’s Texas steamships; there had been a great 
hammering, and making of chips, and clatter of railroad iron, turning 
these tow-boats into iron-clad cotton gun-boats, and these had crawled 
away, some up and some down the river, to be seen in that harbor no 
more. At length only the foundries, the dry-docks across the river, and 
the ship-yard in suburb Jefferson, where the great ram Mississippi 
was being too slowly built, were active, and the queen of Southern 
commerce, the city that had once believed it was to be the greatest 
in the world, was absolutely out of employment. 

There was, true, some movement of the sugar and rice crops into 
the hands of merchants who had advanced the money to grow them; 
and the cotton-presses and cotton-yards were full of cotton, but there it 
all stuck; and when one counts in a feeble exchange of city for country 
supplies, there was nothing more. Except—yes—that the merchants 
had turned upon each other, and were now engaged in a mere passing 
back and forth among themselves in speculation the daily diminishing 
supply of goods and food. Some were too noble to take part in this, 
and dealt only with consumers. I remember one odd little old man, 
an extensive wholesale grocer, who used to get tipsy all by himself 
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every day, and go home so, but who would not speculate on the food 


of a distressed city. He had not got down to that. 


What had happened at Pittsburg Landing on the Tennessee wrenched 
hearts in New Orleans:* 


. The times were grim. Opposite the rear of the store where I 
was now employed,—for it fronted in Common street and stretched 
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through to Canal,—the huge, unfinished custom-house reared its lofty 
granite walls, and I used to go up to its top now and then to cast my 
eye over the broad city and harbor below. When I did so, I looked 
down upon a town that had never been really glad again after the 
awful day of Shiloh. She had sent so many gallant fellows to help 
Beauregard, and some of them so young,—her last gleaning,—that 
when, on the day of their departure, they marched with solid column 
and firm-set, unsmiling mouths down the long gray lane made by the 
open ranks of those old Confederate Guards, and their escort broke 
into cheers and tears and waved their gray shakoes on the tops of their 
bayonets and seized the dear lads’ hands as they passed in mute self- 
devotion and steady tread, while the trumpets sang “Listen to the 
Mockingbird,” that was the last time; the town never cheered with 
elation afterward; and when the people next uncovered it was in si- 
lence, to let the body of Albert Sidney Johnston, their great chevalier, 
pass slowly up St. Charles street behind the muffled drums, while on 
their quivering hearts was written as with a knife the death-roll of that 
lost battle. One of those—a former school-mate of mine—who had 
brought that precious body walked beside the bier, with the stains of 
camp and battle on him from head to foot. The war was coming very 
near. 


Out of the sea mists on the morning of April 18 appeared a Federal 
fleet under the command of David G. Farragut, an old sea dog who had 
been roaming the oceans since his appointment as a midshipman at the 
astonishing age of nine. Farragut now was in his early sixties; he was 
a lithe, square-built, hard-muscled man, painfully conscious of a bald 
head that he tried to cover by combing the side hair across the top of 
his head. Ordered to reduce the forts protecting New Orleans, seize 
the city and “hoist the American flag thereon,” he had written his 
wife: “I have now obtained what I have been looking for all my life— 
a flag—and having obtained it, all that is necessary to complete the 
scene is victory.” 

On April 24 Farragut pounded his way past Forts St. Philip and 
Jackson. Doggedly he pressed ahead—undaunted by the boom of logs 
and hulks, the fire rafts, the rushing current of the Mississippi. Five 
days later, fingering the flag that he had come to hoist, he had gained 
possession of the gateway to the western Confederacy. Young Cable 
remembered the grief and hatred that swept through the proud old 
city:° 
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I shall not try to describe the day the alarm-bells told us the city was 
in danger and called every man to his mustering point. The children 
poured out from the school-gates and ran crying to their homes, meet- 
ing their sobbing mothers at their thresholds. The men fell into ranks. 
I was left entirely alone in charge of the store in which I was employed. 
Late in the afternoon, receiving orders to close it, | did so, and went 
home. But I did not stay. I went to the river-side. There until far into 
the night I saw hundreds of drays carrying cotton out of the presses 
and yards to the wharves, where it was fired. The glare of those sinuous 
miles of flame set men and women weeping and wailing thirty miles 
away on the farther shore of Lake Pontchartrain. But the next day was 
the day of terrors. During the night fear, wrath, and sense of betrayal 
had run through the people as the fire had run through the cotton. You 
have seen, perhaps, a family fleeing with lamentations and wringing 
of hands out of a burning house: multiply it by thousands upon thou- 
sands; that was New Orleans, though the houses were not burning. 
The firemen were out; but they cast fire on the waters, putting the 
torch to the empty ships and cutting them loose to float down the river. 

Whoever could go was going. The great mass, that had no place to 
go to or means to go with, was beside itself. “Betrayed! betrayed!” 
it cried, and ran in throngs from street to street, seeking some vent, 
some victim for its wrath. I saw a crowd catch a poor fellow at the 
corner of Magazine and Common streets, whose crime was that he 
looked like a stranger and might be a spy. He was the palest living man 
I ever saw. They swung him to a neighboring lamp-post, but the For- 
eign Legion was patroling the town in strong squads, and one of its 
lieutenants, all green and gold, leaped with drawn sword, cut the rope, 
and saved the man. This was but one occurrence: there were many 
like it. I stood in the rear door of our store, Canal street, soon after 
reopening it. The junior of the firm was within. I called him to look 
toward the river. The masts of the cutter Washington were slowly 
tipping, declining, sinking—down she went. The gun-boat moored 
next to her began to smoke all over and then to blaze. My employers 
fell into ranks and left the city—left their goods and their affairs in the 
hands of one mere lad (no stranger would have thought I had reached 
fourteen) and one big German porter. I closed the doors, sent the 
porter to his place in the Foreign Legion, and ran to the levee to see 
the sights. 

What a gathering! The riff-raff of the wharves, the town, the gutters. 
Such women—such wrecks of women! And all the juvenile rag-tag. 
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The lower steamboat landing, well covered with sugar, rice, and mo- 


lasses, was being rifled. The men smashed; the women scooped up the 


smashings. The river was overflowing the top of the levee. A rain- 
storm began to threaten. “Are the Yankee ships in sight?” I asked of 
an idler. He pointed out the tops of their naked masts as they showed up 
across the huge bend of the river. They were engaging the batteries at 
Camp Chalmette—the old field of Jackson’s renown. Presently that 
was over. Ah, me! I see them now as they come slowly round Slaugh- 
terhouse Point into full view, silent, grim, and terrible; black with 
men, heavy with deadly portent; the long-banished Stars and Stripes 
flying against the frowning sky. Oh, for the Mississippi! the Missis- 
sippt! Just then she came down upon them. But how? Drifting help- 
 lessly, a mass of flames. 

The crowds on the levee howled and screamed with rage. The 
swarming decks answered never a word; but one old tar on the Hart- 
ford, standing with lanyard in hand beside a great pivot-gun, so plain 
to view that you could see him smile, silently patted its big black 
breech and blandly grinned. 

And now the rain came down in sheets. About 1 or 2 o’clock in the 
afternoon (as I remember), I being again in the store with but one 
door ajar, came a roar of shoutings and imprecations and crowding 
feet down Common street. “Hurrah for Jeff Davis! Hurrah for Jeff 
Davis! Shoot them! Kill them! Hang them!” I locked the door on the 
outside, and ran to the front of the mob, bawling with the rest, “Hur- 
rah for Jeff Davis!”” About every third man there had a weapon out. 
Two officers of the United States navy were walking abreast, un- 
guarded and alone, looking not to right or left, never frowning, never 
flinching, while the mob screamed in their ears, shook cocked pistols 
in their faces, cursed and crowded, and gnashed upon them. So 
through the gates of death those two men walked to the City Hall to 
demand the town’s surrender. It was one of the bravest deeds I ever 
saw done. 


III 

Pudgy Ben Butler with his balding head, glittering eye and clownish 
moustache ruled New Orleans as its military administrator. Almost 
all of Butler’s traits were distinctly individual. His New England con- 
science also stood apart, in the accepted sense; he was David Harum, 
Civil War general. The South nicknamed him “Beast” Butler, for rea- 
sons that Edward A. Pollard, editor of the Richmond Examiner, ex- 
plained:*° 
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The acts of the tyrant of New Orleans surpassed all former atrocities 
and outrages of the war. In frequent instances, citizens, accused by 
Butler of contumacious disloyalty, were confined at hard labor, with 
balls and chains attached to their limbs; and sometimes this degrading 
punishment was inflicted upon men whose only offence was that of 
selling medicines to the sick soldiers of the Confederacy. Helpless 
women were torn from their homes and confined in prison. One of 
these—a Mrs. Phillips—was accused of laughing as the funeral train 
of a Yankee officer passed her doors; she was seized, and with an in- 
genious and devilish cruelty, her sentence was pronounced by Butler 
—imprisonment on an island of barren sand under a tropical sun. 
Various pretexts were invented for plundering the inhabitants of 
the conquered city; men were forced to elect between starvation by the 
confiscation of all their property and taking an oath of allegiance to the 
invaders of their country; fines were levied at pleasure, and recusants 
threatened with ball and chain. 

The conduct of the negroes in New Orleans became intolerable to 
their owners. They were fed, clothed, and quartered by the Yankees, 
who fraternized with them generally in a shameful way. The planters 
in the neighborhood of the city were required to share their crops with 
the commanding general, his brother, Andrew J. Butler, and other 
officers; and when this partnership was refused, the plantations were 
robbed of every thing susceptible of removal, and the slaves taken 
from their owners and compelled to work under the bayonets of Yan- 
kee guards. 

It would occupy many pages to detail what the people of New Or- 
leans suffered at the hands of the invaders whom they had so easily 
admitted into their city, in insult, wrongs, confiscation of property, 
seizure of private dwellings, and brazen robbery. The Yankee ofh- 
cers, from colonel to lieutenant, as the caprice of each might dictate, 
seized and took possession of gentlemen’s houses, broke into their 
wine-rooms, forced open the wardrobes of ladies and gentlemen, and 
either used or sent away from the city the clothing of whole families. 
Some of the private residences of respectable citizens were appropri- 
ated to the vilest uses, the officials who had engaged them making them 
the private shops of the most infamous female characters. 

But while Butler was thus apparently occupied with the oppression 
of “rebels,” he was too much of a Yankee to be lost to the opportunity 
of making his pecuniary fortune out of the exigencies which he had 
created. The banker and broker of the corrupt operations in which 
he was engaged was his own brother, who bought confiscated property, 
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shipped large consignments from New Orleans, to be paid for in 
cotton, and speculated largely in powder, saltpetre, muskets, and other 
war material sold to the Confederacy, surreptitiously sent out from the © 
city and covered by permits for provisions. Of the trade in provisions 
for cotton, Butler received his share of the gains, while the robbery was 
covered up by the pretence of consumption in New Orleans “to pre- 
vent starvation,” or by reported actual issue to troops. The Yankee 
general did not hesitate to deal in the very life-blood of his own sol- 
diers. 


Nothing that occurred during the entire war more outraged the South 
than Butler’s “General Orders No. 28,” which was answered with an 
impassioned plea:” 


HEAD QUARTERS WESTERN DEPARTMENT, 
CorinTH, Mississipp1, May 19th, 1862 
GENERAL ORDERS, 

No. 44. 

For the information of this army, the following General Orders No. 
28, of the Federal Officer, Major General Butler, (“the Haynau of 
the North,”) commanding at New Orleans, will be read on dress pa- 
rade: 


NOTICE. 


HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF THE GULF, 
New Orveans, May 15, 1862. 
General Orders, No. 28 
As the officers and soldiers of the United States have been subject 
to repeated insults from the women (calling themselves ladies) of New 
Orleans, in return for the most scrupulous noninterference and cour- 
tesy on our part, it is ordered that hereafter when any female shall, 
by word, gesture or movement, insult or show contempt for any officer 
or soldier of the United States, she shall be regarded and held liable 
to be treated as a woman of the town plying her avocation.* 
By command of 
Mayor GENERAL BUTLER. 


* “A vocation” —so the orders read. Had the women of New Orleans and their 
outraged defenders consulted a dictionary, they would have discovered that 
Butler had confused prostitution with crocheting, or playing backgammon, or 
any one of innumerable subsidiary occupations. The “Beast” should have 
omitted the phrase, “of the town,” in the last sentence. 
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Men of the South! shall our mothers, our wives, our daughters and 
our sisters, be thus outraged by the ruffianly soldiers of the North, to 
whom is given the right to treat, at their pleasure, the ladies of the 
South as common harlots? Arouse friends, and drive back from our 
soil, those infamous invaders of our homes and disturbers of our fam- 
ily ties. 

(Signed, ) 
G. T. BEAUREGARD, 
General Commanding 


Pollard continued his bitter indictment of the Union general:” 


The rule of Butler in New Orleans is especially memorable for the 
deliberate murder of William B. Mumford, a citizen of the Confed- 
erate States, against whom the tyrant had invented the extraordinary 
charge that he had insulted the flag of the United States.* The fact was, 
that before the city had surrendered, Mumford had taken down from 
the mint the enemy’s flag. The ensign was wrongfully there; the city 
had not surrendered; and even in its worst aspects, the act of Mum- 
ford was simply one of war, not deserving death, still less the death 
of a felon. The horrible crime of murdering in cold blood an unresist- 
ing and noncombatant captive, was completed by Butler on the 7th of 
June. On that day, Mumford, the martyr, was publicly executed on the 
gallows. The Massachusetts coward and tyrant had no ear or heart for 
the pitiful pleadings made to save the life of his captive, especially by 
his unhappy wife, who in her supplications for mercy was rudely re- 
pulsed, and at times answered with drunken jokes and taunts. The 
execution took place in the sight of thousands of panic-stricken citizens. 
None spoke but the martyr himself. His voice was loud and clear. Look- 
ing up at the stars and stripes which floated high over the scene before 
him, he remarked that he had fought under that flag twice, but it had 
become hateful to him, and he had torn it and trailed it in the dust. “I 
consider,” said the brave young man, “that the manner of my death 
will be no disgrace to my wife and child; my country will honor them.” 


* Mumford, head of a gambling ring, led a mob to the Mint and not only tore 
down the flag but afterward walked the streets wearing a piece of the flag in his 
buttonhole. Butler’s flair for the dramatic led him to order Mumford hanged 
from a window of the Mint, so that the gambler could perish at the scene of his 
offense. 
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Lincoln revoked General Orders No. 28; and Northern criticism of 
Butler often became as heated as Pollard’s angry strictures. In a letter 
to J. G. Carney, a friend in Boston, the general defended his own be- 
havior:” 


I am as jealous of the good opinion of my friends as I am careless 
of the slanders of my enemies, and your kind expression in regard to 
order No. 28, leads me to say a word to you on the subject. 

That it ever could have been so misconceived as it has been by some 
portion of the Northern Press is wonderful, and would lead one to ex- 
claim with the Jew, “O Father Abraham, what these Christians are, 
whose own hard dealings teach them to suspect the very thoughts of 
others.” 

What was the state of things to which the women order applied? We 
were two thousand five hundred men in a city seven miles long by two 
to four wide, of a hundred and fifty thousand inhabitants, all hostile, 
bitter, defiant, explosive, standing literally in a magazine, a spark only 
needed for destruction. The devil had entered into the hearts of the 
women of this town to stir up strife in every way possible. Every op- 
probrious epithet, every insulting question was made by these bejew- 
elled, becrinolined, and laced creatures calling themselves ladies, to- 
ward my soldiers and officers, from the windows of houses and in the 
street. How long do you suppose our flesh and blood could have stood 
this without retort? That would lead to disturbance and riot from which 
we must clear the streets by artillery, and then a howl that we had 
murdered these fine women. I had arrested the men who hurrahed 
for Beauregard,—could I arrest the women? No—what was to be 
done? No order could be made save one that would execute itself. With 
anxious, careful thought I hit upon this, “Women who insult my 
soldiers are to be regarded and treated as common women plying 
their vocation.” * 

Pray how do you treat a common woman plying her avocation in the 
streets? You pass her by unheeded. She cannot insult you. As a gentle- 
man you can and will take no notice of her. If she speaks, her words 
are not opprobrious. It is only when she becomes a continuous and 
positive nuisance that you call a watchman and give her in charge 
to him. 

But some of the Northern Editors seem to think that whenever one 


* See footnote, page 254. 
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meets such a woman one must stop her, talk with her, insult her, or 
hold dalliance with her. And so from their own conduct they construed 
my order. The Editor of the Boston Courier may so deal with common 
women, and out of the abundance of the heart his mouth may speak, 
but so do not I. 

Why, these she-adders of New Orleans themselves were at once 
shamed into propriety of conduct by the order, and from that day no 
woman has either insulted or annoyed my line soldiers or officers, 
and of a certainty no soldier has insulted any women. When I passed 
through Baltimore on the 23rd of February last, members of my staff 
were insulted by the gestures of the ladies there. Not so in New Or- 
leans. One of the worst possible of all these women showed disrespect 
to the remains of gallant young De Kay, and you will see her punish- 
ment, a copy of the order for which I enclose is at once a easieadon 
and a construction of my order. 


Nor was Butler without a cynical sense of humor in his order concern- 


ing Mrs. Phillips: 


HEADQUARTERS DEPT. OF THE GuLF, NEw ORLEANS, June 30th, 
1862 SPECIAL ORDER No. 150 

Mrs. Philipps, wife of Philipp Philipps, having been once imprisoned 
for her traitorous proclivities and acts at Washington, and released 
by the clemency of the Government, and having been found training 
her children to spit upon the Officers of the United States at New Or- 
leans, for which act of one of those children both her husband and her- 
self apologized and were again forgiven, is now found on the balcony of 
her house during the passage of the funeral procession of Lieut. De- 
Kay, laughing and mocking at his remains, and, upon being inquired of 
by the Com’d’g General, if this fact were so, contemptuously replies, 
“T was in good spirits that day.” 

It is therefore ordered that she be not “regarded and treated as a 
common woman,” of whom no officer or soldier is bound to take no- 
tice, but as an uncommon, bad, and dangerous woman, stirring up 
strife and inciting to riot. 

And that therefore she be confined at Ship Island in the State of 
Mississippi, within proper limits there, till further orders, and that she 
be allowed one female servant and no more, if she so choose. That 
one of the houses for Hospital purpose be assigned her as quarters, and 
a soldier’s ration each day be served out to her with the means of cook- 
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ing the same, and that no verbal or written communication be al- 


lowed with her except through this office, and that she be kept in close 
confinement until removed to Ship Island. 

By Order of Mas. GEN. BUTLER 

R. S. Davis, Capt. & A. A. A. G. 


Butler was no less severe on foreign consuls in the captured city, sus- 
pecting them of warm sympathy for the Confederacy, if not outright 
collusion with it. Stung by the scandalous reports reaching England, 
Charles Francis Adams told off the general:” 


FuRNIVAL’s InN, Lonpon, 15 July, 1862 
B. F. Butier, Esq., &c., &e. 

GENERAL: Altho’ you have been invested with high honors and 
power, it must not be supposed that you can act as the veriest despot 
without being judged by the tribunal of the Civilized World. It is not 
the rowdy press of New York that will recognize your actions, neither 
can a suborned government, or a Congress impelled as it is by mad- 
ness, who will assoilzie you in what you have done at New Orleans. 
They are looking at it in Greece, in Turkey, in Austria, in France, in 
Germany, and in England. The Consuls whom you have treated with 
so much contumely have rights above those you describe, and their 
despatches and journals will henceforth be brought forward as wit- 
nesses against you; in fact, neutrals have arrived in Europe to prove to 
their respective Governments that you stole their money from Mr. 
Smith’s Bank and other places, private property in every sense of their 
case. 

Have foreign citizens no inalienable rights further than you choose 
to grant them? Europe must see to this. Your authority will be called 
in question seriously, and then will follow a system of reprisals, and 
I need not tell you that friends will be sure to point out your prop- 
erty in New England for adjudication. Take warning in time. Concilia- 
tion is your forte instead of the reverse. I have been put to confusion 
and shame on your account, and subscribe myself. 

Your Sorrowing Countryman, and quondam friend, 


C. F. ADAMS 


Butler remained in control of New Orleans until mid-December. “The 
enemies of my country, unrepentant and implacable, I have treated 
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with merited severity,’ declared an unabashed Ben on leave-taking. He 
advised the citizens of New Orleans to count their blessings: “You 
might have been smoked to death in caverns, as were the Covenanters 
of Scotland, by the command of a general of the royal household of 
England; or roasted like the inhabitants of Algiers during the French 
campaign; your wives and daughters might have been given over to 
the ravisher, as were the unfortunate dames of Spain in the Peninsular 
war; or you might have been scalped and tomahawked as our mothers 
were at Wyoming by the savage allies of Great Britain in our own rev- 
olution.” In contrast, Butler described his enlightened administration:** 


It is true I have levied upon the wealthy rebel, and paid out nearly 
half a million of dollars to feed forty thousand of the starving poor of 
all nations assembled here, made so by this war. 

I saw that this rebellion was a war of the aristocrats against the 
middling men; of the rich against the poor; a war of the landowner 
against the laborer; that it was a struggle for the retention of power in 
the hands of the few against the many; and I found no conclusion to it 
save in the subjugation of the few, and the disenthralment of the many. 
I therefore felt no hesitation in taking the substance of the wealthy, 
who had caused the war, to feed the innocent poor who had suffered 
by the war. And I shall now leave you with the proud consciousness 
that I carry with me the blessings of the humble and loyal under the 
roof of the cottage and in the cabin of the slave, and so am quite 
content in incurring the sneers of the salon or the curses of the rich. 

I found you trembling at the terrors of servile insurrection. All dan- 
ger of this I have prevented by so treating the slave that he had no 
cause to rebel. 

I found the dungeon, the chain and the lash your only means of en- 
forcing obedience in your servants. I leave them peaceful, laborious, 
controlled by the laws of kindness and justice. 

I have demonstrated that the pestilence can be kept from your bor- 
ders. 

I have added a million of dollars to your wealth, in the form of new 
land from the batture of the Mississippi. 

I have cleansed and improved your streets, canals and public 
squares, and opened new avenues to unoccupied land. 

I have given you freedom of elections, greater than you have ever 
enjoyed. 
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I have caused justice to be administered so impartially, that your 
own advocates have unanimously complimented the judges of my ap- 


pointment. 
You have seen, therefore, the benefit of the laws and justice of the 


government against which you have rebelled. 


CHAPTER 12 


UP THE 
PENINSULA 


QO N THE THIRD of February, 1862, Lincoln wrote a tactful letter to 
Somdetch Phra Paramendr Maha Mongut, King of Siam: “I appreci- 
ate most highly Your Majesty’s tender of good offices in forwarding to 
this government a stock from which a supply of elephants might be 
raised on our soil. This government would not hesitate to avail itself 
of so generous an offer if the object were one which could be made 
practically useful in the present condition of the United States. Our 
political jurisdiction, however, does not reach a latitude so low as to 
favor the multiplication of the elephant, and steam on land, as well as 
on water, has been our best and most efficient agent of transportation 
in internal commerce.” 

That same day Lincoln had quarreled with McClellan over whether 
steam on land or steam on water provided the better means for trans- 
porting the Army of the Potomac to within striking distance of Rich- 
mond. The President believed that the army should move directly to a 
point on the railroad southwest of Manassas, whereas McClellan fa- 
vored a route “down the Chesapeake, up the Rappahannock to Ur- 
banna, and across land to the terminus of the railroad on the York 
River.” Lincoln asked needling questions. Did McClellan’s plan save 
time or money? Did it make victory more certain or more valuable? 
Insofar as McClellan’s route would break no great line of the enemy’s 
communications, wouldn’t it be less valuable? And the President 
asked, “In case of disaster, would not a safe retreat be more difficult 
by your plan than by mine?” 
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Everyone within Lincoln’s official family knew that he was rapidly 
losing patience with McClellan. So also were senators like “Bluff Ben” 
Wade of Ohio and horse-faced, whiskey-scented Zachariah Chandler 
of Michigan. They had questioned if not challenged the President’s 
authority by establishing an investigating committee for the principal 
purpose of discovering when, if ever, that old hen McClellan intended 
to hatch a little military action. Recognizing the colossal problems that 
had confronted the general in bringing discipline and proper organiza- 
tion to his ragtag army, Lincoln had pleaded for faith in McClellan. 
Hot summer, bright fall, chill winter, blossoming spring—McClellan 
was at an age when he should have known that even a honeymoon can- 
not endure forever. 

In mid-February Grant had won at Donelson with an army not as 
well supplied as McClellan’s. In early March the Monitor had check- 
mated the Merrimack and given the Federal Navy supremacy at 
Hampton Roads. Whether or not McClellan recognized the fact, des- 
tiny tapped his shoulder. 


I 

Nathaniel Hawthorne appeared at the White House on March 13, a 
member of a Massachusetts delegation that presented the President 
with an “elegant whip.” “As we meet here socially,” Mr. Lincoln said 
in a brief reply to Representative Charles R. Train, “let us not think 
only of whipping rebels, or of those who seem to think only of whip- 
ping Negroes, but of those pleasant days which it is to be hoped are 
in store for us, when, seated behind a good pair of horses, we can 
crack our whips and drive through a peaceful, happy and prosperous 
land.” 

The taste for a quick victory was strong in Lincoln’s mouth. The 
evidence indicates that he composed the order which Stanton sent to 
McClellan that evening:* 


The President having considered the plan of operations agreed upon 
by yourself and the commanders of army corps, makes no objection to 
same, but gives the following directions as to its execution: 

lst. Leave such force at Manassas Junction as shall make it entirely 
certain that the enemy shall not repossess himself of that position and 
line of communication.” 


* Eight months before, after the Battle of Manassas, the Confederates had held 
a line virtually on Washington’s doorstep, but the steady build-up of the Army 
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2d. Leave Washington secure. 

3d. Move the remainder of the force down the Potomac, choosing 
a new base at Fortress Monroe, or anywhere between here and there; 
or, at all events, move such remainder of the army at once in pursuit 
of the enemy by some route. 


The italics and the exclamation points were lacking—Stanton relied 
on generals to remember his scowl. McClellan moved, overrunning 
Alexandria, Virginia, with his troops, whither the talented, talkative, 
observant George Alfred Townsend hastened to tell the story of war 
and its impact upon men, women and communal life:° 


I rode through Washington Street, the seat of some ancient resi- 
dences, and found it lined with freshly arrived troops. The grave-slabs 
in a fine old churchyard were strewn with weary cavalry-men, and they 
lay in some side yards, soundly sleeping. Some artillery-men chatted 
at doorsteps, with idle house-girls; some courtesans flaunted in furs and 
ostrich feathers, through a group of coarse engineers; some sergeants 
of artillery, in red trimmings, and caps gilded with cannon, were rein- 
ing their horses to leer at some ladies, who were taking the air in their 
gardens; and at a wide place in the street, a provost-major was ma- 
noeuvring some companies, to the sound of the drum and fife. There 
was much drunkenness, among both soldiers and civilians; and the 
people of Alexandria were, in many cases, crushed and demoralized 
by reason of their troubles. One man of this sort led me to a sawmill, 
now run by Government, and pointed to the implements. 

“T bought ’em and earned ’em,” he said. “My labor and enterprise 
set °em there; and while my mill and machinery are ruined to fill the 
pockets o’ Federal sharpers, I go drunk, ragged, and poor about the 
streets 0’ my native town. My daughter starves in Richmond; God 
knows I can’t get to her. I wish to hell I was dead.” 

Further inquiry developed the facts that my acquaintance had been 
a thriving builder, who had dotted all northeastern Virginia with evi- 
dences of his handicraft. At the commencement of the war, he took 
certain contracts from the Confederate government, for the construc- 
tion of barracks at Richmond and Manassas Junction; returning in- 
opportunely to Alexandria, he was arrested, and kept some time in 
of the Potomac had so alarmed Joseph E. Johnston with the possibility of an 


attack on his right flank via the Potomac River that he had withdrawn to the 
line of the Rappahannock. 
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Capitol-Hill prison; he had not taken the oath of allegiance and conse- 
quently he could obtain no recompense for the loss of his mill prop- 
erty. Domestic misfortunes, happening at the same time, so embit- 
tered his days that he resorted to dissipation. Alexandria is filled with 
like ruined people; they walk as strangers through their ancient 
streets, and their property is no longer theirs to possess, but has passed 
into the hands of the dominant nationalists. My informant pointed out 
the residences of many leading citizens: some were now hospitals, 
others armories and arsenals, others offices for inspectors, superin- 
tendents, and civil officials. The few people that remained upon their 
properties obtained partial immunity by courting the acquaintance of 
Federal officers, and, in many cases, extending the hospitalities of 
their homes to the invaders. I do not know that any Federal functionary 
was accused of tyranny, or wantonness, but these things ensued, as 
the natural results of civil war; and one’s sympathies were everywhere 
enlisted for the poor, the exiled, and the bereaved. 

My dinner at the City Hotel was scant and badly prepared. I gave 
a Negro lad who waited upon me a few cents, but a burly Negro 
carver, who seemed to be his father, boxed the boy’s ears and put 
the coppers into his pocket. The proprietor of the place had volun- 
tarily taken the oath of allegiance, and had made more money since 
the date of Federal occupation than during his whole life previously. 
He said to me, curtly, that if by any chance the Confederates should 
reoccupy Alexandria, he could very well afford to relinquish his prop- 
erty. He employed a smart barkeeper, who led guests by a retired way 
to the drinking-rooms. Here, with the gas burning at a taper point, 
cobblers, cocktails, and juleps were mixed stealthily and swallowed in 
the darkness. The bar was like a mint to the proprietor; he only feared 
discovery and prohibition. It would not accord with the chaste pages of 
this narrative to tell how some of the noblest residences in Alexandria 
had been desecrated to licentious purposes; nor how, by night, the 
parlors of cosy homes flamed with riot and orgy. I stayed but a little 
time, having written an indiscreet paragraph in the Washington 
Chronicle, for which I was pursued by the War Department, and the 
management of my paper lacking heart, I went home in a pet. 


II 
The Federal troops poured onto the transports at Alexandria—with 
the Reverend K. J. Stuart watching and listening, then rushing to Rich- 
mond. Stuart answered the basic question; these Yankee rascals were 
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headed for the lower Peninsula and not Norfolk. McClellan sailed off 
with 58,000 men—five infantry divisions, scattered cavalry, a hundred 
guns, and the gas-filled balloons perfected and supervised by Mr. 
S. T. C. Lowe, an aeronaut intent on revolutionizing military recon- 
naissance. McClellan expected another 90,000 troops to follow. The 
general’s letters home recorded his changing spirits:° 


STEAMER “CommoporeE,” April 1, 1862, Poromac River, 4.15 
p.M.—As soon as possible after reaching Alexandria I got the Com- 
modore under way and “put off.” I did not feel safe until I could 
fairly see Alexandria behind us. I have brought a tug with us to take 
back despatches from Budd’s Ferry, where I shall stop a few hours for 
the purpose of winding up everything. I found that if I remained at 
Alexandria I would be annoyed very much, and perhaps be sent for 
from Washington. . . . Officially speaking, I feel very glad to get 
away from that sink of iniquity... . 

STEAMER “Commopore,” April 3, Hampton Roaps, 1.30 P.M. 
—  ... I have been up to my eyes in business since my arrival. We 
reached here about four yesterday P.M.; ran into the wharf and un- 
loaded the horses, then went out and anchored. Marcy * and I at 
once took a tug and ran out to the flag-ship Minnesota to see Golds- 
borough, where we remained until about nine, taking tea with him. 

On our return we found Gen. Heintzelman, soon followed by Porter 
and Smith, all of whom remained here all night. I sat up very late ar- 
ranging movements, and had my hands full. I have been hard at work 
all the morning, and not yet on shore. Dine with Gen. Wool to-day at 
four, and go thence to our camp. We move to-morrow A.M. Three 
divisions take the direct road to Yorktown, and will encamp at 
Howard’s Bridge. Two take the James River road and go to Young’s 
Mill. The reserve goes to Big Bethel, where my headquarters will be 
to-morrow night... . 

Telegram—GRrEAT BETHEL, April 4, 1862, 6 p.mM—My advanced 
guard five miles from Yorktown. Some slight skirmishing to-day. Our 
people driving rebels. Hope to invest Yorktown to-morrow. All well 
and in good spirits. 

Bic BetHEL, April 5, 2 AMmM.— ... Have just got through with 
* General Randolph B. Marcy, McClellan’s father-in-law and chief of staff; 
Townsend described him as “a fine specimen of man, with kindly features, 


dark, grayish, flowing hair, and slight marks of years upon his full, purplish 
face.” 
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the orders for to-morrow; have been working very hard, and have 
sent off officers and orderlies in every direction. I feel sure of to-mor- 
row. I have, I think, provided against every contingency, and shall 
have the men well in hand if we fight to-morrow. . . . I saw yesterday 
a wonderfully cool performance. Three of our men had gone close 


SOUTHEASTERN VIRGINIA, 1862 


From Atlas of American History 
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down to the enemy’s position after a sheep, which they killed, skinned, 
and started off with. They were, of course, fired at frequently, and in 
the course of their travels a 12-pound shot struck directly by them. 
They quietly picked up the shot, held on to the sheep, and brought 
the shot to me, yet warm. I never saw so cool and gallant a set of men; 
they do not seem to know what fear is... . 

NEAR YORKTOWN, April 6, 1 aM — ... While listening this 
P.M. to the sound of the guns I received an order detaching McDowell’s 
corps from my command. It is the most ,infamous thing that history 
has recorded. I have made such representations as will probably in- 
duce a revocation of the order, or at least save Franklin to me. The 
idea of depriving a general of 35,000 troops when actually under 
fire be erwor 

April 8, 8 A.mM.—Raining hard all night, and still continues to do so. 
Am now encamped about five miles from Yorktown; have been here 
two or three days. Have now visited both the right and left, and, in 
spite of the heavy rain, must ride to Ship Point and our right imme- 
diately after breakfast. All I care for about the rain is the health and 
comfort of the men. They are more fond of me than ever; more en- 
thusiastic than I deserve; wherever I go it seems to inspire the fullest 
confidence. ... 

I have raised an awful row about McDowell’s corps. The President 
very coolly telegraphed me yesterday that he thought I had better 
break the enemy’s lines at once! I was much tempted to reply that he 
had better come and do it himself... . 


A Federal force under Nathaniel Banks had started across the Blue 
Ridge to reinforce Manassas Junction, when Jackson struck at Kerns- 
town, encountering Shields’s division. Stonewall’s force was small 
and he earned no new laurels for the rough handling he received; still, 
Lincoln feared for Washington and thought Banks had better stay 
where he was, watching the wily Jackson. When the President 
counted the troops remaining to safeguard what McClellan called “the 
sink of iniquity,” the aggregate was not reassuring. A Confederate 
army operating in the Valley had turned the tide at Bull Run; Lincoln 
could not forget that lesson. He had told McClellan not to move with- 
out leaving the capital secure; apparently he had wasted his breath. 
So Lincoln called McDowell’s corps from Fredericksburg to cover 
this neglect. In a patient letter to McClellan Lincoln explained the 
reason for his action. Then he added the barb:* 
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I suppose the whole force which has gone forward for you, is with 
you by this time; and if so, I think it is the precise time for you to 
strike a blow. By delay the enemy will relatively gain upon you— 
that is, he will gain faster, by fortifications and _ re-inforcements, 
than you can by re-inforcements alone. 

And, once more let me tell you, it is indispensable to you that you 
strike a blow. J am powerless to help this. You will do me the justice 
to remember I always insisted, the going down the Bay in search of a 
field, instead of fighting at or near Manassas, was only shifting, and 
not surmounting, a difficulty—that we would find the same enemy, 
and the same, or equal, intrenchments, at either place. The country 
will not fail to note—is now noting—that the present hesitation to 
move upon an intrenched enemy, is but the story of Manassas re- 
peated. 


The meddling of an unmilitary President, added to McClellan’s other 
exasperations, came close to being the last straw. He had been prom- 
ised sandy roads, but along these highways of pure gumbo mud a mule 
sank one day until only his ears were visible! Try moving wagons, 
guns, men over that—in rain to boot! Proof that the gods conspired 
against McClellan was the calamity that almost befell General Fitz- 
John Porter when he went aloft in a balloon. Happily for posterity 
George Alfred Townsend witnessed this moment in war’s travail:° 


. . . It is needless to say that he [Porter] grew careless, and on this 
particular morning leaped into the car and demanded the cables to be 
let out with all speed. I saw with some surprise that the flurried as- 
sistants were sending up the great straining canvas with a single rope 
attached. The enormous bag was only partially inflated, and the loose 
folds opened and shut with a crack like that of a musket. Noisily, fit- 
fully, the yellow mass rose into the sky, the basket rocking like a 
feather in the zephyr; and just as I turned aside to speak to a comrade, 
a sound came from overhead, like the explosion of a shell, and some- 
thing striking me across the face laid me flat upon the ground. 

Half blind and stunned, I staggered to my feet, but the air seemed 
full of cries and curses. Opening my eyes ruefully, I saw all faces 
turned upwards, and when I looked above, the balloon was adrift. 

The treacherous cable, rotted with vitriol, had snapped in twain; 
one fragment had been the cause of my downfall, and the other trailed, 
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like a great entrail, from the receding car, where Fitz John Porter 
was bounding upward upon a Pegasus that he could neither check nor 
direct. 

The whole army was agitated by the unwonted occurrence. From 
battery No. 1, on the brink of the York, to the mouth of Warwick River, 
every soldier and officer was absorbed. Far within the Confederate 
lines the confusion extended. We heard the enemy’s alarm-guns, and 
directly the signal flags were waving up and down our front. 

The General appeared directly over the edge of the car. He was toss- 
ing his hands frightenedly, and shouting something that we could not 
comprehend. 

“O—pen—the—valve!” called Lowe, in his shrill tones; ‘“‘climb— 
to—the—netting—and—reach—the—valve—rope.” 

“The valve!—the valve!” repeated a multitude of tongues, and all 
gazed with thrilling interest at the retreating hulk that still kept straight 
upward, swerving neither to the east nor the west. 

It was a weird spectacle—that frail, fading oval, gliding against the 
sky, floating in the serene azure, the little vessel swinging silently be- 
neath, and a hundred thousand martial men watching the loss of their 
brother in arms, but powerless to relieve or recover him. Had Fitz 
John Porter been drifting down the rapids of Niagara, he could not 
have been so far from human assistance. But we saw him directly, no 
bigger than a child’s toy, clambering up the netting and reaching for 
the cord. 

“He can’t do it,” muttered a man beside me; “‘the wind blows the 
valve-rope to and fro, and only a spry, cool-headed fellow can catch it.” 

We saw the General descend, and appearing again over the edge of 
the basket, he seemed to be motioning to the breathless hordes below 
the story of his failure. Then he dropped out of sight, and when we 
next saw him, he was reconnoitring the Confederate works through a 
long black spy-glass. A great laugh went up and down the lines as this 
cool procedure was observed, and then a cheer of applause ran from 
group to group. For a moment it was doubtful that the balloon would 
float in either direction; it seemed to falter, like an irresolute being, 
and moved reluctantly southeastward, towards Fortress Monroe. A 
huzza, half uttered, quivered on every lip. All eyes glistened, and some 
were dim with tears of joy. But the wayward canvas now turned due 
westward, and was blown rapidly toward the Confederate works. Its 
course was fitfully direct, and the wind seemed to veer often, as if con- 
trary currents, conscious of the opportunity, were struggling for the 
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possession of the daring navigator. The south wind held mastery for 
awhile, and the balloon passed the Federal front amid a howl of despair 
from the soldiery. It kept right on, over sharpshooters, rifle-pits, and 
outworks, and finally passed, as if to deliver up its freight, directly over 
the heights of Yorktown. The cool courage, either of heroism or 
despair, had seized upon Fitz John Porter. He turned his black glass 
upon the ramparts and masked cannon below, upon the remote camps, 
upon the beleaguered town, upon the guns of Gloucester Point, and 
upon distant Norfolk. Had he been reconnoitring from a secure perch 
at the tip of the moon, he could not have been more vigilant, and 
the Confederates probably thought this some Yankee device to peer 
into their sanctuary in despite of ball or shell. None of their great guns 
could be brought to bear upon the balloon; but there were some dis- 
charges of musketry that appeared to have no effect, and finally 
even these demonstrations ceased. Both armies in solemn silence were 
gazing aloft, while the imperturbable mariner continued to spy out the 
land. 

The sun was now rising behind us, and roseate rays struggled up to 
the zenith, like the arcs made by showery bombs. They threw a hazy 
atmosphere upon the balloon, and the light shone through the network 
like the sun through the ribs of the skeleton ship in the Ancient Mari- 
ner. Then, as all looked agape, the air-craft “plunged, and tacked, 
and veered,” and drifted rapidly toward the Federal lines again. 

The allelujah that now went up shook the spheres, and when he had 
regained our camp limits, the General was seen clambering up again 
to clutch the valve-rope. This time he was successful, and the balloon 
fell like a stone, so that all hearts once more leaped up, and the cheers 
were hushed. Cavalry rode pell-mell from several directions, to reach 
the place of descent, and the General’s personal staff galloped past me 
like the wind, to be the first at his debarkation. I followed the throng 
of soldiery with due haste, and came up to the horsemen in a few min- 
utes. The balloon had struck a canvas tent with great violence, felling 
it as by a bolt, and the General, unharmed, had disentangled himself 
from innumerable folds of oiled canvas, and was now the cynosure 
of an immense group of people. While the officers shook his hands, the 
rabble bawled their satisfaction in hurrahs, and a band of music 
marching up directly, the throng on foot and horse gave him a vocif- 
erous escort to his quarters. 


McClellan shuddered for Porter, berated Lincoln, and told his wife of 
the ordeal he suffered:° 
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April 11.—I am just recovering from a terrible scare. Early this 
morning I was awakened by a despatch from Fitz-John’s headquarters 
stating that Fitz had made an ascension in the balloon this morning, 
and that the balloon had broken away and come to the ground some 
three miles southwest, which would be within the enemy’s lines. You 
can imagine how [ felt. I at once sent off to the various pickets to find 
out what they knew and try to do something to save him, but the order 
had no sooner gone than in walks Mr. Fitz just as cool as usual. He 
had luckily come down near my own camp after actually passing over 
that of the enemy. You may rest assured of one thing: you won’t 
catch me in the confounded balloon, nor will I allow any other generals 
to go up init. ... 

Don’t worry about the wretches; they have done nearly their worst, 
and can’t do much more. I am sure that | will win in the end, in spite 
of all their rascality. History will present a sad record of these traitors 
who are willing to sacrifice the country and its army for personal spite 
and personal aims. The people will soon understand the whole mat- 
LeTs ever 
April 19, 10.30 p.m.— .. . I can’t tell you when Yorktown is to 
be attacked, for it depends on circumstances that I cannot control. 
It shall be attacked the first moment I can do it successfully. But I 
don’t intend to hurry it; I cannot afford to fail. I may have the op- 
portunity of carrying the place next week, or may be delayed a couple 
of weeks; much, of course, depends on the rapidity with which the 
heavy guns and ammunition arrive. Never mind what such people 
as ——_—— say; they are beneath contempt. . . . I will put in a leaf of 
holly from the bower some of the men have made in front of my tent 
to-day. They have made quite an artistic thing of it—holly and pine; 
it adds much, too, to my comfort, as it renders the tent more private 
and cool. 

April 20, 7.30 a.M.=— ... It has been raining more or less all 
night, and if it were not for the men I would enjoy the rain, for I 
rather like to hear it patter on the tent. 

I have a fire in my stove this morning, so it is quite comfortable. My 
tent is the same the aides use for an office; it has a floor of pine boughs 
—a carpet of boughs, I suppose I ought to say—a table in the middle, 
a desk in one corner, my bed in another, my saddle in another, a wood- 
pile, etc., in the last. I have a splendid two-legged washstand which 
Charles’s mechanical ingenuity devised. Then I have a clothes-rack, 
consisting of a sapling with the stumps of the branches projecting. So 
you see I am living quite en prince... . 
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Next morning (May 1).—Another wet, drizzly, uncomfortable sort 
of a day. Good deal of firing during the night. I shall be very glad 
when we are really ready to open fire, and then finish this con- 
founded affair. I am tired of public life; and even now, when I am do- 
ing the best I can for my country in the field, | know that my enemies 
are pursuing me more remorselessly than ever, and “kind friends” are 
constantly making themselves agreeable by informing me of the pleas- 
ant predicament in which I am—the rebels on one side, and the aboli- 
tionists and other scoundrels on the other. I believe in my heart and 
conscience, however, that I am walking on the ridge between the two 
culfs, and that all I have to do is to try to keep the path of honor and 
truth, and that God will bring me safely through. At all events I am 
willing to leave the matter in His hands, and will be content with the 
decision of the Almighty. 


IIT 

McClellan’s huffiness stemmed from many sources. Montgomery Blair, 
the Postmaster General, wrote him: “I can see that the President 
thinks you are not sufficiently confident and it disturbs him.” On May 1 
Lincoln himself telegraphed: “Your call for Parrott guns from Wash- 
ington alarms me—chiefly because it argues indefinite procrastina- 
tion. Is anything to be done?” Those around McClellan were becoming 
unstrung. In a letter to Senator Ira Harris, General E. D. Keyes com- 
plained bitterly of the lack of co-operation from the Navy, and warned: 
“The Great Battle of the war is to come off here. If we win it, the 
rebellion will be crushed. If we lose it, the consequences will be more 
horrible than I care to foretell.’’ A Rebel deserter led General Martin- 
dale to believe that there were fifty thousand Confederates inside Y ork- 
town and thirty thousand more expected momentarily; both Keyes 
and Porter gravely endorsed Martindale’s careful memorandum con- 
taining this ominous news. 

Actually in the old town where Washington had “turned the world 
upside down” for the British, Confederate forces under John B. 
Magruder did not exceed twelve thousand. An amateur Shakespearean 
actor whom friends called “Prince John,” Magruder had indulged his 
thespian talent by marching his forces around in a circle through trees 
close to the shore so that Federal observers concluded his army was 
many times stronger than it was. McClellan sensed neither his numert- 
cal nor psychological advantage. While he hesitated, Farragut cap- 
tured New Orleans; a wave of abject pessimism swept through the 
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South. In Columbia, South Carolina, the worried Mary Boykin Chesnut 
confided to her diary:' 


The news from New Orleans is fatal to us. Met Mr. Weston. He 
wanted to know where he could find a place of safety for two hundred 
Negroes. I looked in his face to see if he were in earnest, then to see if 
he were sane. He said there were a certain set of two hundred Negroes 
that had grown to be a nuisance. Apparently all the white men of the 
family had felt bound to stay at home to take care of them. There are, 
apparently, people who still believe Negroes to be property. They are 
like Noah’s neighbors, who insisted that the deluge would only be a lit- 
tle shower after all. These Negroes were Plowden Weston’s. He gave 
Enfield rifles to one of our companies, and forty thousand dollars to an- 
other, and he is away with our army at Corinth, so I said: “You may 
rely upon Mr. Chesnut * to assist you to his uttermost in finding a home 
for these people.” Nothing belonging to that particular gentleman shall 
come to grief, not even if we have to take charge of them on our own 
place. Mr. Chesnut did get a place for them, as I said he would. 

Another acquaintance of ours wanted his wife to go back home. 
They live in Charleston, and while he is in the army she could protect 
their property. “Would you subject me to the horrors of a captured 
and a sacked city?” she demanded. He answered, vacantly staring at 
her: “What are they?” 

We had to go to the Governor’s or they would think we had hoisted 
the Black Flag. They said we were going to be beaten as Cortez did the 
Mexicans, by superior arms. Mexican bows and arrows made a poor 
showing in the face of powder and shot. Our enemies have such su- 
perior weapons of war. We hardly have any but what we capture from 
them in the fray. The Saxons and Normans were in the same plight. 

War seems a game of chess. We have knights, kings, queens, bis- 
hops, and castles enough, but not enough pawns; and our skillful gen- 
erals whenever they cannot arrange the board to suit them exactly, 
burn up everything and march away. We want them to save the coun- 
try. They seem to think their whole duty is to destroy ships and save 
the army... .. 

There is a report abroad that Richmond will be given up, that Jeff 


* James Chesnut, Jr., who had been one of Beauregard’s emissaries demanding 
the surrender of Sumter, now operated a nitre bureau; about this time he re- 
fused a place on President Davis’s staff but later accepted. 
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Davis is expected here. Not he! He will be the last man to give up heart 
and hope! ... 

Men born Yankees are an unlucky selection as commanders for the 
Confederacy. They believe in the North in a way no true Southerner 
ever will, and they see no shame in surrendering to Yankees. They are 
half-hearted clear through; Stephens as Vice-President, Lovell, Pem- 
berton, Ripley. A general must command the faith of his soldiers. 
These never will, be they ever so good and true. 

Today the Courier pitches in, in the same vein; with the native 
talent, which we undoubtedly possess, to think of choosing Mallory and 
Walker for Navy and Army. “Whom the Gods would destroy they first 


make mad!” 


On the fourth of May Yorktown surrendered to McClellan, plunging 


Virginia into deeper gloom:* 
PELATIAH PERIT, Esq., President Chamber of Commerce: 


The rebels evacuated this place at four o’clock this morning, keeping 
up a brisk cannonade to the last moment, leaving all their heavy guns, 
eighty in number, with their ammunition. 

Also. a large amount of material of war of every kind, which was 
abandoned, burnt, or sunk. Davis, Johnston and Lee were present, unit- 
ing in opinion that McClellan’s disposition of his forces and artillery 
had made the place untenable. 

Magruder furiously and publicly urged fight. The fortifications were 
very extensive and formidable, and the force of the enemy was very 
large. An assault upon them before bombarding would have cost us 
great carnage, and might have failed. 

Our gunboat flotilla has passed up the river, followed by large bodies 
of troops in transports. 

Several columns are moving rapidly along York River. 

We hope to come up with them before they can reach West-Point. 
Our army is in the finest condition and best of spirits. The rebel army 
is much demoralized. —J. J. Astor, 

Colonel and A.D.C. 


Edward A. Pollard, editor of the Richmond Examiner, described the 
feelings within the capital of the Confederacy:° 


. . . The visible tremor of the Confederate authorities in that city 
was not a spectacle calculated either to nerve the army or assure the 
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citizens. The fact is, that the Confederate authorities had shamefully 
neglected the defences of Richmond, and were now making prepara- 
tions to leave it, which were called prudential, but which naturally in- 
spired a panic such as had never before been witnessed in the history of 
the war. The destruction of the Virginia * had left the water avenue to 
Richmond almost undefended. The City Council had for months been 
urging upon the Confederate Government the necessity of obstructing 
the river, and failing to induce them to hurry on the work, had, with 
patriotic zeal, undertaken it themselves. A newspaper in Richmond— 
the Examiner—had in good time pointed out the necessity of obstruct- 
ing the river with stone, but the counsel was treated with such conceit 
and harshness by the government, that it was only at the risk of its 
existence that that paper continued for weeks to point out the in- 
security of Richmond and the omissions of its authorities. The govern- 
ment was at last aroused to a sense of danger only to fall to work in ridi- 
culous haste, and with the blindness of alarm. The appearance of the 
Yankee gunboats in James river was the signal for Mr. Secretary Mal- 
lory to show his alacrity in meeting the enemy by an advertisement for 
“timber” to construct new naval defences. The only obstruction be- 
tween the city and the dread Monitor and the gunboats was a half- 
finished fort at Drewry’s Bluff, which mounted four guns. Some of the 
Confederate officers had taken a “gunboat panic,” for the line of stone 
obstructions in the river was not yet complete. They seized upon 
schooners at the wharves loaded with plaster of paris, guano, and other 
valuable cargoes, carried them to points where they supposed the pas- 
sage of the river was to be contested, and in some instances sunk 
them in the wrong places. 

There is no doubt that about this time the authorities of the Con- 
federate States had nigh despaired of the safety of Richmond. The 
most urgent appeals had been made to Congress by the press and the 
people to continue its session in Richmond while the crisis impended. 
But its members refused to give this mark of confidence to the govern- 
ment, or to make any sacrifice of their selfish considerations for the 
moral encouragement of their constituents. They had adjourned in 
haste and left Richmond, regarding only the safety of their persons or 
the convenience of their homes. 


* The Merrimack. 

+ War Clerk J. B. Jones noted in his diary for May 10: “The President’s family 
have departed for Raleigh, and the families of most of the cabinet to their re- 
spective homes, or other places of refuge.” Jones’s own family left a day earlier 
since “No one, scarcely, supposes that Richmond will be defended.” 
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Nor was the Executive more determined. In the President’s mansion 
about this time all was consternation and dismay. A letter written by 
one of his family at a time when Richmond was thought to be im- 
minently threatened, and intercepted by the enemy, afforded excessive 
merriment to the Yankees, and made a painful exhibition to the South 
of the weakness and fears of those intrusted with its fortunes. This let- 
ter, written with refreshing simplicity of heart, overflowed with pitiful 
sympathy for the President, and amused the enemy with references to 
- the sore anxieties of “Uncle Jeff.” and to the prospect of his sinking 
under the misfortunes of his administration. The authenticity of this 
letter was never called into question: it is a painful and delicate histori- 
cal evidence, but one to which, in the interests of truth, allusion should 
not be spared. 


In appending the letter, Pollard noted that “the reflections it makes 
upon the courage of our noble soldiers were probably hasty,” and there- 
fore the editor deleted them:*° 


““.. . When I think of the dark gloom that now hovers over our 
country, I am ready to sink with despair. There is a probability of 
General Jackson’s army falling back on Richmond, and in view of this, 
no lady is allowed to go up on the railroad to Gordonsville for fear, if 
allowed to one, that many others would wish to do it, which would in- 
commode the army. 

“General Johnston is falling back from the Peninsula, or Yorktown, 
and Uncle Jeff. thinks we had better go to a safer place than Richmond. 

“We have not decided yet where we shall go, but I think to North 
Carolina, to some far off country town, or, perhaps, to South Carolina. 
If Johnston falls back as far as Richmond, all our troops from Gor- 
donsville and “Swift Run Gap’ will also fall back to this place, and - 
make one desperate stand against McClellan. If you will look at the 
map, you will see that the Yankees are approaching Richmond from 
three different directions—from Fredericksburg, Harrisonburg, and 
Yorktown. O God! defend this people with thy powerful arm, is my con- 
stant prayer. Oh, mother, Uncle Jeff. is miserable. He tries to be cheer- 
ful, and bear up against such a continuation of troubles, but, oh, I fear 
he cannot live long, if he does not get some rest and quiet. 

“Our reverses distressed him so much, and he is so weak and feeble, 
it makes my heart ache to look at him. He knows that he ought to send 
his wife and children away, and yet he cannot bear to part with them, 
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and we all dread to leave him too. Varina * and I had a hard cry about 
it to-day. 

“Oh! what a blow the fall of New Orleans was. It liked to have set us 
all crazy here. Everybody looks depressed, and the cause of the Con- 
federacy looks drooping and sinking; but if God is with us, who can be 
against us? Our troops are not doing as well as we expected. . . . The 
regiments that are most apt to run are from North Carolina and Ten- 
nessee. I am thankful to say that the Mississippi and Louisiana troops 
behave gloriously whenever called on to fight. 

“Uncle Jeff. thinks you are safe at home, as there will be no resist- 
ance at Vicksburg, and the Yankees will hardly occupy it; and, even if 
they did, the army would gain nothing by marching into the country, 
and a few soldiers would be afraid to go so far into the interior. 

“P.S. We all leave here to-morrow morning for Raleigh. Three gun- 
boats are in James river, on their way to the city, and may probably 
reach here in a few hours; so we have no longer any time to delay. / 
only hope that we have not delayed too long already. | shall then be 
cut off from all communication with 
longer any peace. 


, and I expect to have no 


“T will write again from Raleigh, and Fanny must write me a letter 
and direct it to Raleigh; perhaps I may get it. I am afraid that Rich- 
mond will fall into the hands of the enemy, as there is no way to keep 
back the gunboats. James river is so high that all obstructions are in 
danger of being washed away; so that there is no help for the city. She 
will either submit or else be shelled, and I think the latter alternative 
will be resorted to. 

“Uncle Jeff. was confirmed last Tuesday in St. Paul’s Church by 
Bishop Johns. He was baptized at home in the morning before church.+ 

“To try to get a letter to me some way. Direct some to Raleigh and 
some to Richmond. Yours, ever devotedly, 


xs ie 


IV 
Suddenly McClellan’s boys found themselves marching through the 
pages of history. In Yorktown the remnants of trenches and forts in 


* Varina Davis, the President’s wife. 

+ Davis was baptized on May 10, according to Jones, who had noted the Presi- 
dent’s intention to do so on April 18, commenting: “Some of his enemies allege 
that professions of Christianity have sometimes been the premeditated accom- 
paniments of usurpations. It was so with Cromwell and with Richard III.” 

t The correspondent was Helen Keary, the President’s niece. 
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which Washington’s troops had fought were easily located. Like Lin- 
coln, many of these Yankees had been raised on Weems’s sentimental 
but intensely patriotic Life of Washington and they marched over this 
hallowed ground with a sense of respectful awe. Ten miles up the Pen- > 
insula, as the crow flies, stood old Williamsburg, a rebel’s roost that 
had given Colonial America such patriots as Thomas Jefferson, George 
Wythe, Edmund Pendleton, Richard Henry Lee, James Monroe, and a 
dozen others. On May 5 there was fighting in Williamsburg—bloody, 
brutal fighting in the rain, with the Confederate wounded left on the 
field. Thomas W. Hyde, serving with the Union’s Sixth Army Corps, 
experienced his baptism of fire in the struggle for the historic old capi- 
tal of Virginia where Jefferson had cried that slavery was a crime 
foisted by the king upon the colonies at a time when they were too weak 
to resist:”* 


. . . | was at first sent out with some skirmishers into the woods on 
our right, and I went beyond the men to see if there was any one there. 
The day was over cast, the woods were wild and tangled, and it was 
rather gruesome looking from tree to tree to see if a foe lurked behind. 
Coming back I was fired on by our own men, very properly, as I came 
from the wrong direction. Returning to the regiment which was lying 
down in line in open field, I could see in front the 5th Wisconsin and 
6th Maine skirmishing with the rebels, and Wheeler’s battery firing for 
all it was worth upon some redoubts, and soon from beyond Fort 
Magruder some three or four thousand of the enemy appeared. I did 
not then know that the general with his staff so clearly seen with them 
was Jubal A. Early, called the late Mr. Early at West Point... . 
Our advance regiments fell back by General Hancock’s order; on the 
Confederates came, and a fine picture of a charge they made. They 
were at the double-quick, and were coming over a ploughed field, - 
diagonally across our front, to attack the troops that were retiring. 
They could not see us as we lay flat on the ground. From my place on 
the left of the regiment, I saw General Hancock galloping toward us, 
bareheaded, alone, a magnificent figure; and with a voice hoarse with 
shouting he gave us the order, “Forward! charge!” The papers had 
it that he said, “Charge, gentlemen, charge,” but he was more em- 
phatic than that: the air was blue all around him. 

Well, up we started, and the long line of sabre bayonets came down 
together as if one man swayed them as we crossed the crest, and with a 
roar of cheers the 7th Maine dashed on. It was an ecstasy of excitement 
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for a moment; but the foe, breathless from their long tug over the 
heavy ground, seemed to dissolve all at once into a quivering and dis- 
integrating mass and to scatter in all directions. Upon this we halted 
and opened fire, and the view of it through the smoke was pitiful. 
They were falling everywhere; white handkerchiefs were held up in 
token of surrender; no bullets were coming our way except from a 
clump of a few trees in front of our left. Here a group of men, led by an 
officer whose horse had just fallen, were trying to keep up the unequal 
fight, when McK, the crack shot of Company D, ran forward a little and 
sent a bullet crashing through his brain. This was Lieutenant-Colonel 
J. C. Bradburn of the 5th North Carolina, and at his fall all opposi- 
tion ceased. We gathered in some three hundred prisoners before dark. 
Then the rain came, though there is nothing specially remarkable 
about that, for it was always coming down... . 

I went over the field and tried to harden myself to the sights of hor- 
ror and agony. One gets accustomed to such things, just as doctors get 
accustomed to the dissecting table, but at this early day we were not 
much hardened. As it became dark we spread a lot of fence rails in the 
mud and sat on cracker boxes in our rubber blankets most of the night, 
for, between the excitement and the rain and the occasional shots of our 
picket just in front, we had no desire for sleep. Connor told stories and 
recited poetry, and we reiterated to each other our experiences of the 
battle with an enthusiasm that could not be quenched. Nor were the 
men much more sleepy. Beside their dim watch-fires murmurs of 
hushed conversation arose, and the phosphorescent glow on the faces 
of the dead in the fields beyond became more weird as the night sped 
on. Distant noises would have told older soldiers that the enemy was in 
retreat in the black darkness off toward Williamsburg, but we ex- 
pected to attack Fort Magruder in the morning. 

Our part of the battle was the beginning of Hancock’s fame, and he 
always had a lively affection for the regiments who were in the “bayonet 
charge at Williamsburg.” 

The next day we did not move out of this rude bivouac. I went to see 
the doctors operate in a barn near by, and they had a pile of legs and 
arms that looked positively uncanny. We all wrote most exuberant 
letters home, and at night, while at dress parade, a great cavalcade 
was seen approaching, General McClellan at the head. He stopped be- 
fore our colors, and in a graceful speech thanked us for the charge of 
the day before, which, he said, saved the day, and directed us to place 
“Williamsburg” upon our flag. We broke out into wild cheering, and no 
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British regiments were ever prouder of the emblazonments of Talavera 
or Badajos than we, so recently from civil life, of the honors of our 


maiden field. 


McClellan’s private letters revealed a man of magic, who by a touch 
electrified the world: 


WILLIAMSBURG, May 6, 1862.—I telegraphed you this morning that 
we had gained a battle. Every hour its importance is proved to be 
greater. On Sunday I sent Stoneman in pursuit with the cavalry and four 
batteries of horse-artillery. He was supported by the divisions of 
Hooker, Smith, Couch, Casey, and Kearny, most of which arrived on 
the ground only yesterday. Unfortunately I did not go with the advance 
myself, being obliged to remain to get Franklin and Sedgwick started 
up the river for West Point. Yesterday I received pressing private mes- 
sages from Smith and others begging me to go to the front. I started 
with half a dozen aides and some fifteen orderlies, and found things in 
a bad state. Hancock was engaged with a vastly inferior force some two 
miles from any support. Hooker fought nearly all day without assist- 
ance, and the mass of the troops were crowded together where they 
were useless. I found everybody discouraged, officers and men; our 
troops in wrong positions, on the wrong side of the woods; no system, 
no co-operation, no orders given, roads blocked up. As soon as I came 
upon the field the men cheered like fiends, and I saw at once that I 
could save the day. ... 

WILLIAMsBuRG, May 6, midnight— ... Am very tired; had but 
little sleep last night, and have not had my clothes off; besides, was 
pretty well wet last night. I have not a particle of baggage with me; 
nothing but a buffalo-robe and horse-blanket, not even a hair-brush or 
tooth-brush. .. . 

Monday, 1 p.m. (8th).— . . . I have ordered up headquarters and 
the accompanying paraphernalia at once, so I hope to get within a few 
miles of my tooth-brush in a day or two. It is not very pleasant, this 
going entirely without baggage, but it could not be helped. I find that 
the results of my operations are beginning to be apparent. The rebels 
are evacuating Norfolk, I learn. Your two letters of Sunday and Mon- 
day reached me last night. It would have been easy for me to have 
sacrificed 10,000 lives in taking Yorktown, and I presume the world 
would have thought it more brilliant. I am content with what I have 
done. The battle of Williamsburg was more bloody. Had I reached the 
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field three hours earlier I could have gained far greater results and 
have saved a thousand lives. It is, perhaps, well as it is, for officers and 
men feel that I saved the day... . 


On May 6, Lincoln, Stanton, and Chase arrived at Fortress Monroe. On 
learning that McClellan had done nothing to destroy the Merrimack, 
the President threw his hat on the floor. He ordered troops to attack 
Norfolk and gunboats to shell the Confederate batteries at Sewall’s 
Point. On May 8 Stanton notified the War Department:™ 


The President is at this moment (two o’clock p.m.) at Fort Wool 
_ witnessing our gunboats—three of them besides the Monitor and 
Stevens—shelling the rebel batteries at Sewall’s Point. At the same 
time, heavy firing up the James River indicates that Rodgers and Mor- 
ris are fighting the Jamestown and Yorktown. . . . The boom of heavy 
cannonading strikes the ear every minute. The Sawyer gun in Fort Wool 
has silenced one battery on Sewall’s Point. The James rifle mounted on 
Fort Wool also does good work. It was a beautiful sight to witness the 
boats moving on Sewall’s Point, and one after another opening fire and 
blazing away every minute. The troops will be ready in an hour to 
MOVE 56.6 


Chase witnessed the occupation of Norfolk and on May 11 wrote his 
daughter Nettie: 


It was sundown when we left Norfolk . . . and near to 12 when we 
reached Ft. Monroe. The President had been greatly alarmed for our 
safety . . . and you can imagine his delight when we told him Nor- 
folk was ours. Stanton soon came up to his room and was equally de- 
lighted. He fairly hugged General Wool. 

For my part, I was very tired and glad to get to bed.... 

So has ended a brilliant week’s campaign of the President, for I 
think it quite certain that if he had not come down, it [Norfolk] would 
still have been in possession of the enemy and the Merrimac as grim 
and defiant and as much a terror as ever. The whole coast is now vir- 
tually ours. There is no port which the Monitor and Stevens cannot 
enter and take. 

It was sad and pleasant to see the Union flag once more waving over 
Norfolk and the shipping in the harbor and to think of the destruction 
accomplished there a little more than a year ago. 
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Warmly McClellan telegraphed Stanton:” 


I congratulate you from the bottom of my heart upon the destruction 
of the Merrimac. I would now most earnestly urge that our gunboats 
and the ironclad boats be sent as far as possible up the James River 
without delay. This will enable me to make our movements much 
more decisive. 


But McClellan’s letters home were little changed in tone: 


May 12, Monday p.mM.— ... Are you satisfied now with my 
bloodless victories? Even the Abolitionists seem to be coming round; 
judging, at least, from the very handsome resolutions offered by Mr. 
Lovejoy in the House. I look upon that resolution as one of the most 
complimentary I know of, and that, too, offered by my bitterest 
persecutors. But the union of civic merit with military success is what 
pleases me most; to have it recognized that I have saved the lives of my 
men and won success by my own efforts is to me the height of glory. I 
hope that the result in front of Richmond will cause still greater satis- 
faction to the country... . 

May 15, CUMBERLAND, 2.30 p.M.— ... I am heartily tired of 
this life I am leading—always some little absurd thing being done by 
those gentry in Washington. I am every day more and more tired of 
public life, and earnestly pray that I may soon be able to throw down 
my sword and live once more as a private gentleman. . . . I confess I 
find it difficult to judge whether the war will soon be at an end or not. I 
think that the blows the rebels are now receiving and have lately re- 
ceived ought to break them up; but one can do no more than speculate. 
Yes, I can imagine peace and quietness reigning once more in this land 
of ours. It is just that I am fighting for! .. . 

Telegram—May 16, 1862, Wuite House.—Have just arrived over 
horrid roads. No further movement possible until they improve. This 
house is where Washington’s courtship took place and where he re- 
sided when first married. I do not permit it to be occupied by any one, 
nor the grounds around. It is a beautiful spot directly on the banks of 
the Pamunkey. All well and in fine spirits. Hope to get our baggage up 
by water, otherwise will fare badly to-night... . 


With McClellan’s army drawing nearer, the dismay in Richmond pro- 
duced many repercussions; War Clerk J. B. Jones described one that 
angered him especially: 
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May 12th.—I suggested to the Provost Marshal several days ago 
that there was an act of Congress requiring the destruction of tobacco, 
whenever it might be in danger of falling into the hands of the enemy. 
He ran to Gen. Winder, and he to some one else, and then a hundred or 
more negroes, and as many wagons, were “pressed” by the detectives. 
They are now gathering the weed from all quarters, and piling it in 
“pressed” warehouses, mixed with “combustibles,” ready for the con- 
flagration. 

And now the consuls from the different nations are claiming that all 
bought on foreign account ought to be spared the torch. Mr. Myers, the 
little old lawyer, has been employed to aid them. He told me to-day that 
none ought to be burnt, that the Yankees having already the tobacco of 
Missouri, Kentucky, and Maryland, if we burn ours it will redound to 
their benefit, as it will enhance the price of that in their hands. That 
is a Benjamite * argument. 

May 13th.—This morning I learned that the consuls had carried the 
day, and were permitted to collect the tobacco alleged to be bought on 
foreign account in separate warehouses, and to place the flags of their 
respective nations over them. This was saving the property claimed by 
foreigners whose governments refused to recognize us (these consuls 
are accredited to the United States), and destroying that belonging to 
our own citizens. I told the Provost Marshal that the act of Congress 
included all tobacco and cotton, and he was required by law to see it 
all destroyed. He, however, acknowledged only martial law, and was, 
he said, acting under the instructions of the Secretary of State. What 
has the Secretary of State to do with martial law? Is there really no 
Secretary of War? 

May 14th.—Our army has fallen back to within four miles of Rich- 
mond. Much anxiety is felt for the fate of the city. Is there no turning 
point in this long lane of downward progress? Truly it may be said, 
our affairs at this moment are in a critical condition. I trust in God, and 
the chivalry and patriotism of the South in the field. 

The enemy’s fleet of gun-boats are ascending James River, and the 
obstructions are not completed. We have but one or two casemated 
guns in battery, but we have brave men there. 

May 15th.—The enemy’s gun-boats, Monitor, Galena, etc. are at 
Drewry’s Bluff, eight miles below the city, shelling our batteries, and 


* The reference is to Secretary of State Judah P. Benjamin, whom Jones never 
forgave for being a Jew. 
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our batteries are bravely shelling them. The President rode down to the 
vicinity this morning, and observed the firing. 

The guns are heard distinctly in the city, and yet there is no con- 
sternation manifested by the people. If the enemy pass the obstructions, 
the city will be, it is true, very much at their mercy. They may shell us 
out of it, and this may occur any hour. South of the city the enemy have 
no forces, and we can find refuge there. | suppose the government 
would go to Lynchburg. I shall remain with the army, and see that the 
tobacco be burnt, at all hazards, according to law. 


V 
History still surrounded the Union troops wherever they turned. 
George Alfred Townsend, now representing the great and powerful 
New York Herald, told one day of an unusual experience:™ 


At White House, I met some of the mixed Indians and Negroes from 
Indiantown Island, which lies among the osiers in the stream. One of 
these ferried me over, and the people received me obsequiously, touch- 
ing their straw hats, and saying, “Sar, at your service!” They were all 
anxious to hear something of the war, and asked, solicitously, if they 
were to be protected. Some of them had been to Richmond the previous 
day, and gave me some unimportant items happening in the city. I 
found that they had Richmond papers of that date, and purchased them 
for a few cents. They knew little or nothing of their own history, and 
had preserved no traditions of their tribe. There was, however, I 
understood, a very old woman extant, named “Mag,” of great repute at 
medicines, pow-wows, and divination. I expressed a desire to speak 
with her, and was conducted to a log-house, more rickety and ruined 
than any of the others. About fifty half-breeds followed me in respect- 
ful curiosity, and they formed a semi-circle around the cabin. The 
old woman sat in the threshold, barefooted, and smoking a stump of 
clay pipe. 

‘“‘Yaw’s one o’? dem Nawden soldiers, Aunt Mag!” said my con- 
ductor. “He wants to talk wid ye.” 

“Sot down, honey,” said the old woman, producing a wooden stool; 
“is you a Yankee, honey? Does you want yo fauchun told by de old 
?oman?” 

I perceived that the daughter of the Delawares smelt strongly of 
fire-water, and the fumes of her calumet were most unwholesome. She 
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was greatly disappointed that I did not require her prophetic services, 
and said, appealingly— 

“Why, sar, all de gen’elmen an’ ladies from Richmond has dere 
fauchuns told. I tells °em true. All my fauchuns comes out true. Ain’t 
dat so, chillen?” 

A low murmur of assent ran round the group, and I was obviously 
losing caste in the settlement. 

“Here is a dime,” said I, “that I will give you, to tell me the result of 
the war. Shall the North be victorious in the next battle? Will Rich- 
mond surrender within a week? Shall I take my cigar at the Spotswood 
on Sunday fortnight?” 

“l’se been a lookin’ into dat,” she said, cunningly; “I’se had dreams 
on dat ar’. Le’um see how de armies stand!” 

She brought from the house a cup of painted earthenware containing 
sediments of coffee. I saw her crafty white eyes look up to mine as she 
muttered some jargon, and pretended to read the arrangement of the 
grains. 

“Honey,” she said, “‘gi’ me de money, and let de ole oman dream on 
it once mo’! It ain’t quite clar’ yit, young massar. Tank you, honey! 
Tank you! Let de ole °oman dream! Let de ole ’oman dream!” 

She disappeared into the house, chuckling and chattering, and the 
sons of the forest, loitering awhile, dispersed in various directions. As 
I followed my conductor to the riverside, and he parted the close bushes 
and boughs to give us exit, the glare of the camp-fires broke all at once 
upon us. The ship-lights quivered on the water; the figures of men 
moved to and fro before the fagots; the stars peeped timorously from 
the vault; the woods and steep banks were blackly shadowed in the 
river. Here was I, among the aborigines; and as my dusky acquaintance 
sent his canoe skimming across the ripples, I thought how inexplicable 
were the decrees of Time and the justice of God. Two races united in 
these people, and both of them we had wronged. From the one we had 
taken lands; from the other liberties. Two centuries had now elapsed. 
But the little remnant of the African and the American were to look 
from their Island Home upon the clash of our armies and the murder 
of our braves. 


Wherever Townsend rode, the past came forward to greet him:* 


Hanover Court House is renowned as the birthplace of Patrick 
Henry, the colonial orator, called by Byron the “forest-born Demos- 
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thenes.” In a little tavern, opposite the old Court House building, he 
began his humble career as a measurer of gills to convivials, and in 
the Court House—a small brick edifice, plainly but quaintly con- 
structed—he gave the first exhibitions of his matchless eloquence. Not 
far away, on a by-road, the more modern but not less famous orator, 
Henry Clay, was born. The region adjacent to his father’s was called 
the “Slashes of Hanover,” and thence came his appellation of the “Mill 
Boy of the Slashes.” I had often longed to visit these shrines; but never 
dreamed that the booming of cannon would announce me. The soldiers 
broke into both the tavern and courthouse, and splintered some chairs 
in the former to obtain relics of Henry. 


The quarrels between McClellan and Washington continued. On 
May 14 the general wrote the President that he had received no reply 
from the War Department to repeated telegrams warning that “the 
enemy were concentrating all their available force to fight this army.” 
Alarmed by the ridiculous reports Pinkerton’s agents fed him, M cClel- 
lan pictured his pitiable prospect of being able to throw only 80,000 
men into battle against “a much larger force, perhaps double that num- 
ber.” He must be reinforced immediately. Lincoln responded tartly:* 


. . . Have done, and shall do, all I could and can to sustain you— 
hoped that the opening of the James River, and putting Wool [at For- 
tress Monroe] and Burnside [in New Bern] in communication, with 
an open road to Richmond, or to you, had effected something in that 
direction. I am still unwilling to take all our force off the direct line be- 
tween Richmond and here. 


In his letters home, McClellan endeavored to be cheerful: 


May 20, 12.30 a.m., TUNSTALL’s StaTion.— ... We are gradu- 
ally drawing near the rascals. I think they intend to fight us in front 
of Richmond; if they do it will be a decisive battle... . 

May 22, 6.30 p.M., CAMP NEAR CHICKAHOMINY.— ... I have 
just returned from a ride to the front, where I have taken a good look 


at the rebel lines. I suppose I must have ridden some thirty miles or less 


to-day. 

Some one just brought me a bouquet of wild white flowers—a negro 
at that. I clutched it most eagerly, as reminding me of one who two 
years ago became my wife. It is on the table in front of me as I write; in 
a tin tumbler, to be sure, but none the less pure and white. .. . 


‘S 
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May 23, p.M.— ... I have been within six miles of the rebel 
capital, and our balloonists have been watching it all day. The inten- 
tions of the enemy are still doubtful. I go on prepared to fight a hard 
battle, but I confess that the indications are not now that he will fight. 
Unless he has some deep-laid scheme that I do not fathom, he is giving 
up great advantages in not opposing me on the line of the Chicka- 
hominy. He could give me a great deal of trouble and make it cost me 
hundreds or thousands of lives. . . . God knows that I am sick of this 
civil war, although no feeling of the kind unsteadies my hand or ever 
makes me hesitate or waver. It is a cruel necessity. . . . 

May 25, Sunday, 3.30 p.m., CoLD HAarBor.— ... I have this 
moment received a despatch from the President, who is terribly scared 
about Washington, and talks about the necessity of my returning in 
order to save it. Heaven save a country governed by such coun- 
sola} irsi: sis. 

May 27, 11.45 p.m— ... I sent Fitz-John out this morning to 
“pick up” a large force of the enemy who were threatening my right and 
rear, also to burn the bridges of the two railways of the South Anna. 
The old fellow has done splendidly. Thrashed 13,000 badly, and I am 
momentarily expecting to hear the details of his second attack. We 
are getting on splendidly. I am quietly clearing out everything that 
could threaten my rear and communications, providing against the con- 
tingency of disaster, and so arranging as to make my whole force availa- 
ble in the approaching battle. The only fear is that Joe’s [Johnston] 
heart may fail him... . 


McClellan whistled to keep up his courage. The prospect of battle 
brought him wretched visions of the dead and wounded afterward; he 
had a warrior’s training, but not a warrior’s heart. Porter had fought 
at Hanover Court House on the twenty-seventh of May. For the good of 
the ordeal soon to confront McClellan it was fortunate that Townsend 
and not the general visited prison pens and hospitals next day:” 


One person said that he enlisted for the honor of his family, that 
“fit in the American Revolution’; and another came out to “hev a 
squint et the fightin’.”” Several were Northern and foreign lads, that 
were working on Carolina railroads, and could not leave the section, 
and some labored under the impression that they were to have a “slice” 
of land and a “nigger,” in the event of Southern independence. A few 
comprehended the spirit of the contest, and took up arms from prin- 
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ciple; a few, also, declared their enmity to “Yankee institutions,” and 
had seized the occasion to “polish them off,” and “give them a ropein’ 
in”; but many said it was “dull in our deestreeks, an’ the niggers was 
runnin’ away, so I thought I’ud jine the foces.” The great mass said that 
they never contemplated “this box,” or “this fix,” or “these suckem- 
and all wanted the war to close, that they might return to 


stances,” 


their families. 

Indeed, my romantic ideas of rebellion were ruthlessly profaned and 
dissipated. I knew that there was much selfishness, peculation, and 
“Hessianism” in the Federal lines, but I had imagined a lofty pa- 
triotism, a dignified purpose, and an inflexible love of personal liberty 
among the Confederates. Yet here were men who knew little of the prin- 
ciples for which they staked their lives; who enlisted from the com- 
monest motives of convenience, whim, pelf, adventure, and foray; and 
who repented, after their first misfortune, with the salt rheum in their 
eyes. I think that all “great uprisings” resolve to this complexion. With 
due reverence for my own ancestry, I think that they sometimes 
stooped from greatness to littleness. I must confess that certain admis- 
sions in my revolutionary textbook are much clearer, now that I have 
followed a campaign. .. . 

I rode across the fields to the Hogan, Curtis, and Gaines mansions; 
for some of the wounded had meantime been deposited in each of them. 
All the cow-houses, wagon-sheds, hay-barracks, hen-coops, Negro 
cabins, and barns were turned into hospitals. The floors were littered 
with “corn-shucks” and fodder; and the maimed, gashed, and dying lay 
confusedly together. A few, slightly wounded, stood at windows, relat- 
ing incidents of the battle; but at the doors sentries stood with crossed 
muskets, to keep out idlers and gossips. The mention of my vocation 
was an “open sesame,” and [| went unrestrained into all the largest hos- 
pitals. In the first of these an amputation was being performed, and 
at the door lay a little heap of human fingers, feet, legs and arms. I 
shall not soon forget the bare-armed surgeons, with bloody instruments, 
that leaned over the rigid and insensible figure, while the comrades of 
the subject looked horrifiedly at the scene. The grating of murderous 
saw drove me into the open air, but in the second hospital which I 
visited, a wounded man had just expired, and I encountered his body 
at the threshold. Within, the sickening smell of mortality was almost 
insupportable, but by degrees I became accustomed to it. 

The lanterns hanging around the room streamed fitfully upon the red 
eyes, and half-naked figures. All were looking up, and saying, in plead- 
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ing monotone: “Is that you, doctor?” Men with their arms in slings 
went restlessly up and down, smarting with fever. Those who were 
wounded in the lower extremities, body, or head, lay upon their backs, 
tossing even in sleep. They listened peevishly to the wind whistling 
through the chinks of the barn. They followed one with their rolling 
eyes. They turned away from the lantern, for it seemed to sear them. 

Soldiers sat by the severely wounded, laving their sores with water. 
In many wounds the balls still remained, and the discolored flesh was 
swollen unnaturally. There were some who had been shot in the bowels, 
and now and then they were frightfully convulsed, breaking into shrieks 
and shouts. Some of them iterated a single word, as, “doctor,” or 
“help,” or “God,” or “oh!” commencing with a loud spasmodic cry, 
and continuing the same word till it died away in cadence. The act of 
calling seemed to lull the pain. Many were unconscious and lethargic, 
moving their fingers and lips mechanically, but never more to open 
their eyes upon the light; they were already going through the valley of 
the shadow. 

I think, still, with a shudder, of the faces of those who were told 
mercifully that they could not live. The unutterable agony; the plea for 
somebody on whom to call; the longing eyes that poured out prayers; 
the looking on mortal as if its resources were infinite; the fearful looking 
to the immortal as if it were so far off, so implacable, that the dying 
appeal would be in vain; the open lips, through which one could almost 
look at the quaking heart below; the ghastliness of brow and tangled 
hair; the closing pangs; the awful quietws. | thought of Parrhasius, in 
the poem, as I looked at these things: 

“Gods! 
Could I but paint a dying groan—.” 


VI 
In the Valley, Jackson smashed at Banks, sending his troops reeling 
back on Washington. At once McDowell began reducing his forces so 
that the approaches to the national capital could be guarded, but of- 
ficial Richmond mistook this movement and believed that McDowell 
had begun to extend his lines toward McClellan! 

Panic seized the Confederate capital. McClellan’s balloons, tied to 
trees, looked down on the city. Captured Northern newspapers boasted 
that Richmond must fall by not later than June 15. For good reason 
citizens of Richmond brushed aside such worries as tea at ten dollars a 
pound and boots at thirty dollars a pair. 
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On May 31, McClellan’s army was spread along the east bank of the 
Chickahominy from Mechanicsville to Bottom’s Bridge. Two corps had 
been thrown across the river, entrenching on a line from Seven Pines to 
Fair Oaks Station. Recent heavy rain had flooded the low grounds of 
the Chickahominy and endangered the Federal bridges. The sitwation 
held all the elements for a successful surprise attack against McClel- 
lan’s exposed wing at Seven Pines (Fair Oaks) ; on the last day in May 
the Confederates struck. The first shock of battle hit the New Hamp- 
shire Fifth under command of Colonel E. E. Cross. “Charge them like 
hell, boys,” Cross roared. “Show ’em you are damned Yankees!” * 
For a moment William Child feared for the life of his hard-swearing 
colonel:* 


. . . Soon after the battle began on our left, with some skirmishing 
along in front of the Fifth, and to the left. The enemy’s sharpshooters 
came very near killing Cross at this point, shooting one ball through his 
coat. The regiment remained in the woods near the railroad for some 
time. A regiment of Confederates, Sixth Virginia, advanced on us 
slowly through the woods. When near, the Fifth poured in a volley 
which broke their line, and the men came straggling in, and many were 
taken prisoners. The battle now increased, and Howard’s Brigade was 
sent in. The Eighty-first Pennsylvania Volunteers ran at the first fire 
and left their commander, Colonel Miller, dead upon the field. Says 
Cross’ personal journal, “Colonel Miller was a good soldier, and was 
the only field officer who could hold his regiment, which was partly 
Irish and partly American.” 

General French’s Brigade was pressed very hard and the Fifty-third 
Regiment gave way. General Howard now entered the woods with the 
Sixty-first and Sixty-fourth New York Volunteers, together mustering 
about eight hundred men, and engaged the enemy with great fury. 
“Howard led his men with great gallantry close up to the enemy, and 
the heavy firing told that the stormy battle was at its height. General 
Howard had two horses killed and a third one wounded; then a ball 
struck him in the right arm, below the elbow, but he continued to cheer 
his men until hit in the same arm by another ball, which shattered the 
bone in a shocking manner.”’ Word was at once sent to Colonel Cross to 
assume command of the brigade, as Howard was disabled. At the same 
time Cross had orders to move the Fifth into the battle. 


* As reported in the Cincinnati Commercial. 
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Being senior colonel, Cross was now in command of the brigade. He 
left the woods with the Fifth, moved down the railroad track double- 
quick, until he arrived opposite the point where Howard’s Brigade was 
engaged. By Adjutant Gregory of the Sixty-first New York Volunteers, 
Cross sent orders to the remains of the brigade to clear the front and 
form on the rear. While this was being done the Irish Brigade came up 
charging and yelling. The Sixty-ninth formed on Cross’ right and the 
Kighty-eighth on the left. 

The enemy’s bullets came thick; and, finding Howard’s Brigade out 
of the woods, Cross prepared to advance and open fire. The Fifth was 
along the railroad track; on the opposite side was a wood in which were 
the enemy; to the rear was the Irish Brigade, the Sixty-ninth on the 
right and the Kighty-eighth on the left. General Meagher was not pres- 
ent, nor any other general officer. Cross ordered an advance. “Forward 
in line, guide center!” and the Fifth New Hampshire Volunteers 
stepped off in noble style. Both the Irish Regiments stood still however. 
The Fifth moved on, both colors fluttering and the men steady. Cross 
gave orders for none to fire without the word, and though the bullets 
flew thick and struck down many a brave fellow, on they passed until 
in plain view of the enemy’s line among the trees. That day the Con- 
federates wore white bands around their hats, so that they were easily 
distinguished from the Federals. 

When about thirty paces from the enemy, it was ordered to halt, 
kneel down and fire by battalion. At this close range the effect was 
awful. The bullets were heard to strike with a tearing sound into the 
close ranks of the enemy. Instantly moving forward, their first line 
gave way and the men encountered another, the Sixth Alabama—the 
first was the Second Alabama. Again the Fifth moved up and fought 
at short range, “behaving nobly.” 

Finding many men being injured by buckshot, Cross ordered an- 
other advance; and while shouting the command, “Forward in line,” he 
received a Minie-ball in his left thigh, which made a very severe wound. 
He kept his feet for a few moments, and after falling rose up and gave 
orders, sustaining himself by a tree. While in this position three buck- 
shot struck him in the left temple, a ball passed through his hat and one 
through the shoulder of his blouse; in all seven balls struck his person 
or clothing. He was finally carried out of the hottest of the fire by Lieu- 
tenant Parks and Corporal Towne, back to the railroad track, where 
was the Irish Brigade as it was left. Colonel Kelley sent some men off 
with him, Lieutenant-Colonel Langley soon brought out the regiment in 
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good order, the firing having nearly ceased. The men brought out most 
of their wounded comrades, who were not able to walk. Thus ended the 
battle of Fair Oaks, the Fifth firing the first and the last shot on the Ist 
day of June. 

The following account is . . . directly from the pen of Colonel Cross 
in his personal journal. Says Colonel Cross:— 

“In this battle the generalship on the part of the Federals was 
wretched. Instead of shelling the woods with thirty pieces of artillery 
as we could readily have done, we allowed the rebels to choose their 
own ground, ambush themselves and wait for our attack. Nothing but 
the indomitable bravery of our men—the rank and file and line officers 
—saved us from defeat. Early in the morning I sent word to General 
Richardson that the artillery could be employed to great advantage 
in shelling the woods. He sent for me and desired me to point out the 
exact locality of the enemy. I did so, but nothing was done. Our lines 
of infantry ought also to have been formed back from the woods in or- 
der to draw the enemy out. As it was we entered a regular trap set for us 
the night before. I believe an Apache warrior would have arranged our 
men better. Everything was on the side of the enemy—position, num- 
bers and knowledge of the ground. It is a wonder that we were not de- 
feated.” 


Johnston was wounded and the command of the Confederate army de- 
fending Richmond passed to Lee—the climactic fact in the battle. Next 
day McClellan addressed his troops:™ 


HEADQUARTERS ARMY OF THE POTOMAC, 
Camp NEAR NEw-BripcE, Va., June 2, 1862 
SOLDIERS OF THE ARMY OF THE Potomac! I have fulfilled at least 
a part of my promise to you. You are now face to face with the rebels, 
who are held at bay in front of their capital. The final and decisive bat- 
tle is at hand. Unless you belie your past history, the result cannot be 
for a moment doubtful. If the troops who labored so faithfully and 
fought so gallantly at Yorktown, and who so bravely won the hard 
fights at Williamsburgh, West-point, Hanover Court-House, and Fair 
Oaks, now prove themselves worthy of their antecedents, the victory is 
surely ours. 
The events of every day prove your superiority. Wherever you have 
met the enemy you have beaten him. Wherever you have used the 
bayonet he has given way in panic and disorder. I ask of you now one 
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last crowning effort. The enemy has staked his all on the issue of the 
coming battle. Let us meet him, crush him here, in the very centre of 
the rebellion. 

Soldiers! I will be with you in this battle, and share its dangers with 
you. Our confidence in each other is now founded upon the past. Let us 
strike the blow which is to restore peace and union to this distracted 
land. Upon your valor, discipline, and mutual confidence the result de- 
pends. 

GeorcE B. McCLeLian, 
Major-General Commanding 


Jefferson Davis also addressed his army:” 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE, June 2, 1862 
To THE ARMY OF RICHMOND: 

I render to you my grateful acknowledgements for the gallantry and 
good conduct you displayed in the battles of the thirty-first of May, and 
first inst., and with pride and pleasure recognise the steadiness and 
intrepidity with which you attacked the enemy in position, captured his 
advanced intrenchments, several batteries of artillery and many stand- 
ards, and everywhere drove them from the open field. 

At a part of your operations it was my fortune to be present. On no 
other occasion have I witnessed more of calmness and good order than 
you exhibited while advancing into the very jaws of death, and nothing 
could exceed the prowess with which you closed upon the enemy 
when a sheet of fire was blazing in your faces! 

In the renewed struggles in which you are on the eve of engaging, I 
ask and can desire but a continuance of the same conduct which now 
attracts the admiration and pride of the loved ones you have left at 
home. 

You are fighting for all that is dearest to men; and, though opposed 
to a foe who disregards many of the usages of civilized war, your hu- 
manity to the wounded and the prisoners was the fit and crowning glory 
to your valor. 

Defenders of a just cause, may God have you in his holy keeping! 

JEFFERSON Davis 


The general will cause the above to be read to the troops under his 
command. 
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In letters home McClellan could not conceal his mixture of military 
mind and unmilitary heart:”* 


June 2, 8 p.m., NEw BripcEe.—It has been impossible for me to 
write to you for the last two or three days. I was quite sick on Friday 
and Saturday; on the last day rose from my bed and went to the field 
of battle; remained on horseback most of the time until Sunday eve- 
ning. I came back perfectly worn out and exhausted; lay down at once, 
and, though I could not sleep much I got some rest. I think to-night will 
bring me quite up again; I am not anxious. The Chickahominy is now 
falling, and I hope we can complete the bridges to-morrow. I can do 
nothing more until that is accomplished. The enemy attacked on Satur- 
_day and Sunday with great ferocity and determination; their first at- 
tack alone was successful. Casey’s division broke. As the other divi- 
sions came up they checked the enemy, and we gradually got the better 
of him; he was badly handled before night. On Sunday morning he 
renewed the attack and was everywhere repulsed in disorder and with 
heavy loss. We had regained all the ground lost, and more, last night; 
to-day we are considerably in advance of the field of battle. It is certain 
that we have gained a glorious victory; I only regret that the rascals 
were smart enough to attack when the condition of the Chickahominy 
was such that I could not throw over the rest of the troops to follow up 
the success; but the weather now seems settled, and I hope the river 
will be low enough to-morrow to enable me to cross. I am tired of the 
sickening sight of the battlefield, with its mangled corpses and poor 
suffering wounded! Victory has no charms for me when purchased at 
such cost. I shall be only too glad when all is over and I can return 
where I best love to be... . 


C,H AAP. TB, Ri 1.3 


THE EMERGENCE 
OF LEE 


7 hala Davis and Robert E. Lee watched the litter bearers carry- 
ing Joe Johnston from the field at Seven Pines. Two wounds had left 
the general in such excruciating pain that he could not stand a jostling 
ride in an ambulance. Davis and Lee rode back to Richmond through 
the darkness, each immersed in somber reflections. Then the President 
reached his decision: In the morning Lee would receive orders giving 
him command of the army. 

For Lee, three months of the most exasperating kind of frustration 
were now ending. He had returned from rebuilding coastal defenses, to 
find a frightened Confederate capital under martial law; Davis and 
Congress had been snarling like angry dogs; and estimates reaching 
Richmond placed at between 120,000 and 150,000 the force that 
McClellan was mobilizing for his knockout punch against Virginia. 
Lee had studied his maps, had judged the personalities with whom he 
was dealing, and, keeping his head, had bolstered the defenses of 
Richmond. 

Joe Johnston had been Lee’s greatest personality problem—John- 
ston who believed he should have been ranked first in the Confederate 
military hierarchy and had been placed fourth by Davis; Johnston, a 
man thereafter of wounded dignity, who could match Davis with stub- 
born arguments and nervous irascibility under stress; Johnston, a 
classmate of Lee’s at West Point and an affectionate comrade-in-arms 
in the Mexican War—a keen military strategist, a warmhearted man, 
generous by impulse. And suddenly frightened—when Lee called him 
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back to the lower Peninsula; when Lee more or less clandestinely kept 
Jackson detached in the Valley for blows against the Federals that had 
pinned down Banks and McDowell and brought Lincoln and McClel- 
lan to the point of mutual huffiness; when Lee, after Yorktown, then 
after Williamsburg, kept pressing on Johnston the need to stand firm, 
to fight, to keep the war from overrunning the streets of Richmond. 

A headquarters general was Lee, and yet suddenly electric—the one 
man determined that Richmond must not fall. Davis, Congress, the 
people began to sense his magic; he was quiet, reserved, dignified, 
intense. He was, unexpectedly, for Virginia, for the South, a passionate 
lover, who had been devoted in turn to a sick mother and an invalid 
wife and now embraced in his protective arms a stricken country. 

Johnston had called his force the Army of the Peninsula. By morn- 
ing, when orders came placing him in command, Lee renamed it the 
Army of Northern Virginia. 


I 
Now Lee faced new problems. Robert E. Lee, A Great-Life-in-Brief 


supplies this analysis of a major one:* 


From this moment as Lee walked forward into history and into 
legend—a great figure in one and an immortal symbol in the other— 
he would suffer as have few men at the hands of biographers intent on 
seeing their hero emerge full-grown like Minerva from the head of 
Jupiter. The contention of Alexander Stephens that Lee was “child-like 
in simplicity and unselfish in character” explained the man, but not the 
general. As commander of the Army of Northern Virginia, it was Lee’s 
shrewdness, his fast thinking, his instinct for the counter punch, that 
worked so well in his gamble on Jackson in the Valley, his ability to 
learn by mistake and to improvise under the pressure of necessity, that 
gave him dimension. Far from springing forth neatly packaged and pre- 
shrunk, in the shining armor of Minerva, it was an intensely human 
Lee, trusting in God that his blunders might not prove calamitous, that 
somehow the Confederacy could muddle through, who came to deserve 
the respect and affection of his countrymen. It was a Lee in doubt—and 
severely doubted—who took command and set a course with such 
mastery that every battle he fought became part of a single campaign. 

Little of the awe and reverence with which two generations of 
biographers have described Lee’s rise to command was shared by his 
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subordinates. To the generals in the field Lee was at best untested if a 
charitable view was taken of his failure in western Virginia, and it re- 
mained a large question whether in battle he could meet the measure of 
Johnston. In time, to be sure, all would agree with Sir Frederick 
Maurice that whereas in the field Johnston was possibly as good as Lee, 
Old Joe “lacked that wider vision, that power to look calmly beyond 
the dangers and perils of his immediate front to the situation in the 
whole theatre of war, that power, in short, which takes Lee out of the 
ranks of the good ordinary and places him in the select band of 
the supreme generals.” 

At first critics tended to compare Johnston and his successor to the 
disparagement of Lee. Certainly it was in character for “Old Pete” 
Longstreet, with his blunt, rough, stolid, systematic nature, to wait and 
watch and ponder before his somewhat quarrelsome mind decided 
whether the army had gained or lost. Dan Hill, always sharp-tongued, 
always extreme in judgment, always edgy over when next his dyspepsia 
and a spine ailment would plague him, could swing the pendulum of his 
convictions one way or the other; and Gustavus Smith, the onetime 
street commissioner of New York City, invariably humphed and hawed 
and tugged at his enormous ears before relaxing the frown that came so 
naturally to his big, pompous face. Dick Ewell—‘‘Old Baldhead”— 
squinting a pair of popeyes down a long beak, an enthusiastic amateur 
cook who complained almost constantly of indigestion, savored all 
sauces and personalities cautiously; and the other Hill—Ambrose 
Powell Hill, no relation to Dan—a good brigade leader despite poor 
health, a frail body, and previous experience limited to serving as 
superintendent of the United States Coast Survey, likewise would find 
apprehensions to mutter into his thick, auburn beard. Each liked Lee, 
the Virginia gentleman; each had been satisfied with Lee as the head- 
quarters general; but Lee the commander of the Army of Northern 
Virginia they had yet to understand. 

Lee’s military brilliance rested in the fact that he never overesti- 
mated his fighting potential. On the Peninsula, for example, he must 
oppose 80,000 men to McClellan’s 105,000, a circumstance as fixed as 
the necessity of cooking three days’ rations before a battle. Thus from 
the beginning Lee realized that he was neither able to pay too high a 
price for his victories nor equipped to stand too long on the defensive. 
The Washington policy was to end the war as quickly as possible; and 
the Richmond policy, as Lee shaped and directed it, was to sustain the 
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war through wit and maneuver to the point where the North grew 
thoroughly tired of a conflict that posed no immediate threat to its own 
basic way of life. 


Lee, striding to the War Department on the morning after Seven Pines, 
passed scenes that Constance Cary Harrison, a Richmond resident, 


described:? 


. . . The whole town was on the street. Ambulances, litters, carts, 
every vehicle that the city would produce, went and came with a ghastly 
burden; those who could walk limped painfully home, in some cases 
so black with gunpowder they passed unrecognized. Women with pallid 
faces flitted bareheaded through the streets searching for their dead or 
wounded. The churches were thrown open, many people visiting them 
for a sad communion-service or brief time of prayer; the lecture-rooms 
of various places of worship were crowded with ladies volunteering to 
sew, as fast as fingers could fly, the rough beds called for by the sur- 
geons. Men too old or infirm to fight went on horseback or afoot to meet 
the returning ambulances, and in some cases served as escort to their 
own dying sons. 

By afternoon of the day following the battle, the streets were one vast 
hospital. To find shelter for the sufferers a number of unused buildings 
were thrown open. I remember, especially, the St. Charles Hotel, a 
gloomy place, where two young girls went to look for a member of their 
family, reported wounded. We had tramped in vain over pavements 
burning with the intensity of the sun, from one scene of horror to an- 
other, until our feet and brains alike seemed about to serve us no fur- 
ther. The cool of those vast dreary rooms of the St. Charles was refresh- 
ing; but such a spectacle! Men in every stage of mutilation lying on the 
bare boards, with perhaps a haversack or an army blanket beneath 
their heads,—some dying, all suffering keenly, while waiting their turn 
to be attended to. To be there empty-handed and impotent nearly broke 
our hearts. We passed from one to the other, making such slight addi- 
tions to their comfort as were possible, while looking in every upturned 
face in dread to find the object of our search. This sorrow, I may add, 
was spared, the youth arriving at home later with a slight flesh-wound. 

The condition of things at this and other improvised hospitals was 
improved next day by the offerings from many churches of pew- 
cushions, which, sewn together, served as comfortable beds; and for 
the remainder of the war their owners thanked God upon bare benches 
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for every “misery missed” that was “mercy gained.” To supply food 
for the hospitals the contents of larders all over town were emptied into 
baskets; while cellars long sealed and cobwebbed, belonging to the old 
Virginia gentry who knew good Port and Madeira, were opened by the 
Ithuriel’s spear of universal sympathy. There was not much going to 
bed that night, either; and I remember spending the greater part of it 
leaning from my window to seek the cool night air, while wondering 
as to the fate of those near to me. 

There was a summons to my mother about midnight. Two soldiers 
came to tell her of the wounding of one close of kin; but she was already 
on duty elsewhere, tireless and watchful as ever. Up to that time the 
younger girls had been regarded as superfluities in hospital service; but 
on Monday two of us found a couple of rooms where fifteen wounded 
men lay upon pallets around the floor, and, on offering our services to 
the surgeons in charge, were proud to have them accepted and to be 
installed as responsible nurses, under direction of an older and more 
experienced woman. The constant activity our work entailed was a 
relief from the strained excitement of life after the battle of Seven 
Pines. 

When the first flurry of distress was over, the residents of those pretty 
houses standing back in gardens full of roses set their cooks to work, 
or, better still, went themselves into the kitchen, to compound de- 
licious messes for the wounded, after the appetizing old Virginia 
recipes. Flitting about the streets in the direction of the hospitals were 
smiling, white-jacketed negroes, carrying silver trays with dishes of 
fine porcelain under napkins of thick white damask, containing soups, 
creams, jellies, thin biscuit, eggs a la créme, boiled chicken, etc., sur- 
mounted by clusters of freshly gathered flowers. A year later we had 
cause to pine after these culinary glories when it came to measuring 
out, with sinking hearts, the meager portions of milk and food we 
could afford to give our charges. 


II 
The Confederate War Department Building at Ninth and Broad was 
an uncheerful place. War Clerk Jones shuddered every morning at 
the “smell of whiskey” in the tumbler by the water hydrant. In the 
basement, dead soldiers’ garments, taken from hospitals and battle- 
fields, exhaled “a most disagreeable, if not deleterious, odor.”’ But Lee 
passed these gloomy spectacles, not noticing; he was intent upon an 
idea. The Battle at Seven Pines, though seeming to prove nothing, con- 
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vinced him that the right wing of McClellan’s army, north of the 
Chickahominy, was dangerously exposed. He called Jeb Stuart to his 


office. 


Lee looked that morning, in the worshipful prose of John Esten 
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Cooke, at “blue eyes, flashing beneath a ‘piled-up’ forehead”; at a 
“joyous cavalier,” not yet thirty, who “with his floating plume and 
splendid laughter’ rode off to “the hottest battles humming a song.” 
Lee explained his belief that McClellan’s right wing was in the air; his 
orders, sending Stuart’s cavalry on a reconnaissance in the rear of the 
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Federal army, stipulated that the “joyous cavalier” was to accom- 
plish all he could without taking undue risk. 

At two o’clock, on the morning of June 12, Stuart gave his boys ten 
minutes to be in their saddles. The first day, Stuart camped opposite 
Hanover Court House, twenty-two miles from Richmond; the next 
morning his “noiseless bivouac” was broken “without flag or bugle 
sound,” and as the daylight brightened he was as far as Taliaferro’s 
Mill on the road from Edom Church when Federal pickets were en- 
countered. Stuart wrote an official report with gusto:* 


. . . The regiment in front was the Ninth Virginia cavalry, Col. 
W. H. F. Lee,* whose advance-guard, intrusted to the command of 
Adjt.-Lieut. Rodins, did admirable service—Lieut. Rodins handling 
it in the most skilful manner, managing to clear the way for the march 
with little delay, and infusing, by a sudden dash at a picket, such a 
wholesome terror that it never paused to take a second look. Between 
Haws’ shop and Old Church the advanced guard reported the enemy’s 
cavalry in force in front. It proved to be the Fifth regular cavalry, 
(formerly the Second, commanded by yourself). The leading squadron 
was ordered forward at a brisk gait, the main body following closely, 
and gave chase to the enemy for a mile or two, but did not come up to 
him. We crossed the Totopotomy, a strong position of defence which 
the enemy failed to hold, confessing a weakness. In such places half a 
squadron was deployed afoot as skirmishers, till the point of danger 
was passed. 

On, on dashed Rodins, here skirting a field, there leaping a fence 
or ditch, and cleaning the woods beyond, when, not far from Old 
Church, the enemy made a stand, having been reénforced. The only 
mode of attack being in column of fours along the road, I still preferred 
to oppose the enemy with one squadron at a time, remembering that 
he who brings on the field the last cavalry reserve wins the day. The 
next squadron, therefore, moved to the front, under the lamented Capt. 
Latane, making a most brilliant and successful charge, with drawn 
sabres, and upon the picket-guard, and after a hotly contested hand-to- 
hand conflict put him to flight, but not till the gallant Captain had 
sealed his devotion to his native soil with his blood. The enemy’s rout 
(two squadrons by one of ours) was complete; they dispersed in terror 
and confusion, leaving many dead on the field, and blood in quantities 


* William H. F. Lee, General Lee’s son, known as “Rooney.” 
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in their tracks. Their commander, Capt. Royall, was reported mortally 
wounded. Several officers and a number of privates were taken in this 
conflict, and a number of horses, arms, and equipments, together with 
five guidons. The woods and fields were full of the scattered and dis- 
organized foe, straggling to and fro, and but for the delay and the great 
incumbrance which they would have been to our march, many more 
could and would have been captured. 

Col. Fitz Lee, burning with impatience to cross sabres with his old 
regiment, galloped to the front at this point and begged to be allowed to 
participate with his regiment, the First Virginia cavalry, in the dis- 
comfiture of his old comrades—a request I readily granted—and his 
leading squadron pushed gallantly down the road to Old Church; but 
_ the fragments of Royall’s command could not be rallied again, and Col, 
Lee’s leading squadron charged, without resistance, into the enemy’s 
camp, (five companies,) and took possession of a number of horses, a 
quantity of arms and stores of every kind, and several officers and pri- 
vates. The stores, as well as the tents, in which everything had left, 
were speedily burned and the march resumed—whither? 

Here was the turning-point of the expedition. Two routes were be- 
fore me, the one to return by Hanover Court-House, the other to pass 
around through New-Kent, taking the chances of having to swim the 
Chickahominy, and make a bold effort to cut the enemy’s lines of com- 
munication. The Chickahominy was believed by my guides to be forda- 
ble near Forge Bridge. I was fourteen miles from Hanover Court- 
House, which I would have to pass if I returned, the enemy had a much 
shorter distance to pass to intercept me there; besides, the South 
Anna River was impassable, which still further narrowed the chances 
of escape in that direction; the enemy, too, would naturally expect me 
to take that route. These circumstances led me to look with more favor 
to my favorite scheme, disclosed to you [Lee] before starting, of pass- 
ing around. It was only nine miles to Tunstall’s station, on the York 
River Railroad, and that point once passed, I felt little apprehension; 
beyond, the route was one of all others which I felt sure the enemy 
would never expect me to take. On that side of the Chickahominy in- 
fantry could not reach me before crossing, and I felt able to whip any 
cavalry force that could be brought against me. Once on the Charles 
City side, I knew you would, when aware of my position, if necessary, 
order a diversion in my favor on the Charles City road, to prevent a 
move to intercept me from the direction of White Oak Swamp. Beside 
this, the hope of striking a serious blow at a boastful and insolent foe, 
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which would make him tremble in his shoes, made more agreeable the 
alternative I chose. 

In a brief and frank interview with some of my officers, I disclosed 
my views, but while none accorded a full assent, all assured me a 
hearty support in whatever I did. With an abiding trust in God, and 
with such guarantees of success as the two Lees and Martin and their 
devoted followers, this enterprise I regarded as most promising. Tak- 
ing care, therefore, more particularly after this resolve, to inquire of the 
citizens the distance and the route to Hanover Court-House, I kept my 
horse’s head steadily toward Tunstall’s station. There was something 
sublime in the implicit confidence and unquestioning trust of the rank 
and file in a leader guiding them straight apparently into the very jaws 
of the enemy; every step appearing to them to diminish the faintest 
hope of extrication. Reports of the enemy’s strength at Garlick’s and 
Tunstall’s were conflicting, but generally indicated a small number. 
Prisoners were captured at every step, and included officers, soldiers 
and negroes. 


Stuart was unique—as a personality and in his decision now to ride 
around McClellan’s army! Invaluable military information he would 
most assuredly bring Lee; but there was much more to gain—an ex- 
pression of impudence, of contempt for the enemy, of Southern self- 
confidence, to bolster wavering spirits within the Confederate capital. 
Continuing the narrative of Stuart’s adventure, the Richmond Despatch 
lost none of this advantage:* 


. . . The entire route from Ashland, by Hanover Court-House and 
Old Church, to Station No. 22, (Tunstall’s, we believe,) on the York 
River Railroad, was naught else but a continuous scene of triumph 
and destruction. Commissary and quartermaster’s stores were seized 
and burned at every turn; prisoners and horses were taken and sent 
to the rear, and by the time of their arrival at the railway station, more 
than one million dollars’ worth of Federal property must have been 
captured and destroyed, besides scores of prisoners riding in the rear. 

Upon approaching the railroad, cars were heard advancing, and the 
whistle sounded. By orders every man was instantly dismounted and 
ranged beside the track. Again the whistle blew, and thinking the force 
to be a friendly one perhaps, the steam was stopped, when the Caroline 
troop, opening fire, disclosed the ruse, and, putting on steam again, on 
sped the train towards the Chickahominy, and despite logs placed on 
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the track, made good its escape, but the carriages being but uncovered 
freight-trucks, and having soldiers on them, the slaughter that ensued 
was frightful. Many of the enemy jumped from the train, and were 
afterwards captured or killed to the number of twenty or more. The 
engineer was shot dead by Lieut. Robinson. 

Still adding to their conquests at every step, a detachment was im- 
mediately sent to the White House, on the Pamunkey, and discovering 
four large transports moored there, and some hundred wagons or more, 
with teams, etc., in a wagon-yard, all these were instantly seized, to the 
sreat fright and astonishment of the Federals, and the torch immedi- 
ately applied to all things combustible. One of the transports escaped 
and floated down the river. The contents of the other three were chiefly 
valuable commissary and quartermaster’s stores, vast quantities of 
army clothing, grain, fruits, and sutlers’ stores. Tempting as they were, 
all things were laid in ashes, the horses led off and the prisoners se- 
cured. Thinking that the enemy would send out an overwhelming force 
in pursuit, an unlikely route was selected, and the whole command pro- 
ceeded in triumph to New-Kent Court-House. 

New-Kent Court-House being the rendezvous, the fourth squadron 
of the Ninth, under command of Capt. Knight, (consisting of the 
Lunenburgh troops and Lancaster cavalry,) having burned the trans- 
ports and wagons, joined the column on its route thither. “Hab we 
got Richmon’ yet, boss?” asked a darkey in a corn-field, turning up his 
eyeballs in admiration of the “Maryland cavalry;” “well, if we ain’t, 
we soon shall, for McClellan and our boys is sure to fotch him.” Others, 
however, proved keener-sighted than the negro: women ran to the 
wayside cottage-door; a flash of triumph mantled their cheek; and, as 
the eye kindles into a flame of admiration, tears trickle down, and “God 
bless you, boys,” is all they say. Now and then an old man is met by 
the wayside, pensive and sad, but recognizing the horsemen, he stops, 
looks astonished, and throws up his hat for the “Maryland cavalry,” 
just arrived. Others wave handkerchiefs—’tis useless to deceive them, 
for a woman instinctively discovers friends or foes at sight. “Our cav- 
alry here!” exclaim they in wonder; and with hands clasped upon their 
breast, mutely, but eloquently, gaze. “Take care, men, take care. 
Heaven bless you; but take care—the enemy are everywhere.” Such 
is their gentle warning, given to the weary, dusty, chivalric column 
dashing through the country in the enemy’s rear. 


The astonishing fact was that everything the Despatch reported was 
true. So, too, were these incidents: 
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The advance-guard having reached New-Kent, and found an exten- 
sive sutler’s establishment, some dismount and enter. Every descrip- 
tion of goods that taste or fancy might require are found in profusion 
here. Clothes of all descriptions and qualities, cutlery, sabres, pistols, 
shoes, preserves, conserves, boots, stationery, wines, liquors, tobacco, 
segars, tea, coffee, sugar, tapioca, maccaroni, champagne, sherry, 
and burgundy in great quantity; in fine, all that men could buy for 
money was there discovered, while round the store lolled Federal sol- 
diers, and the sleek, fat proprietor eloquently holding forth upon 
McClellan’s wonderful genius as a commander, and the speedy sub- 
jugation of the rebels. 

Our wearied horsemen called for refreshments, which the sutler 
handed to the “Maryland cavalry” (!) with great alacrity; but when 
pay was demanded our troopers roared with laughter, told the pro- 
prietor who they were, and much to his surprise and indignation, pro- 
nounced them all prisoners of war. As the other troops arrived it was 
found that a magnificent Federal ambulance had been captured on 
the route, containing many valuable medical stores. The vehicle and 
contents were burned when overtaken, the driver, a good-looking, well- 
dressed doctor, and companions, being accommodated with a mule 
each, and were at the moment to be found among nearly two hundred 
other nondescripts—sailors, teamsters, negroes, sutlers, etc., etc., in 
the motley cavalcade at the rear. 

Helping themselves liberally to all the store afforded, our troops re- 
mained at the sutler’s till nearly midnight, (Friday,) when, being com- 
paratively refreshed and all present, the head of the column was turned 
towards the Chickahominy and home. Champagne, we are told, flowed 
freely while any remained; wines, liquors, and segars were all con- 
sumed. Yankee products of every description were appropriated with- 
out much ado, and with light hearts all quietly journeyed by a lonely 
road, near the main body of the enemy, and a little before dawn of 
Sunday were on Chickahominy’s bank, ready to cross. 

Being far below all the bridges, and where deep water flows, they 
knew not how or where to cross! Here was an awful situation for a 
gallant band! Directed to Blind Ford, it was fifteen feet deep! The en- 
emy had blocked up all the main roads, and had thousands scouring 
the country eager to entrap or slaughter them—but two miles from Mc- 
Clellan’s quarters, within sound of their horse-pickets—and without 
means to cross! Quietly taking precautions against all surprise, strict 
silence being enjoined upon the prisoners, first one horseman plunged 
into the flood and then another, at different points—all too deep; no 
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ford discoverable, no bridge! The horses, it was thought, would fol- 
low each other and swim the stream—it was tried, and the horses car- 
ried away by the current! 

Breaking into small parties, the cavalrymen swam and re-swam the 
river with their horses, and when some fifty or more had been landed, 
a strange but friendly voice whispered in the dark: “The old bridge 
is a few yards higher up—it can be mended!” Twas found, and 
mended it could be! Quietly working, tree after tree was felled, earth, 
and twigs, and branches were carried and piled up on the main props 
—old logs were rolled and patched across the stream, yet after long and 
weary labor the bridge was built, and the long and silent procession of 
cavalry, artillery, prisoners, and spoils safely and quietly passed this 
frail, impromptu bridge, scarcely any sounds being heard but the rush 
of waters beneath. Once across and in the swamp, all was industry and 
expedition. 

Artillery-axles sank low in the mire—ten Yankee horses were 
hitched to each piece, and as the first rays of morning crimsoned the 
tree-tops, the long line rapidly sought the shade of woods away from 
the Federal lines. Yet our troops had not proceeded far when the 
advance were halted. “Who comes there?” cried the Federal horsemen 
in the swamp. “Who goes there?” calls another, and quicker than 
thought our advance-guard (by order) dash away into the open 
ground; the Federals fire half a dozen shots, and rush in pursuit. Into 
the thicket some half-dozen Federal horsemen dart after our men, and 
quicker than lightning are surrounded and prisoners! 

Once more within our lines, all went merry as a marriage-bell. 
Quickly the dirty, weary band sped along the Charles City road, dawn 
revealed them to our pickets, and they entered our camps faint and 
famished, but the noblest band of heroes that ever bestrode a charger, 
or drew a battle-blade for their birthright as freemen. 


III 

On June 14 Stuart returned to Richmond, a heroic symbol of an un- 
conquerable South. His Federal prisoners numbered 165; his own 
casualties—one. Lee listened eagerly as Stuart sustained his hunch 
that McClellan’s right wing was in the air. The roads behind the Fed- 
eral lines, Stuart reported further, were in deplorable condition. Lee 
planned a trap—a thrust to turn Beaver Creek Dam, then a dash to 
White House from which McClellan was drawing his supplies by wagon 
train and railroad. 
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In the Valley, Lee already had set Jackson to playing a deft game of 
deception that bewildered both McClellan and Washington. With strict 
orders to his troops to answer all questions as to whither they were go- 
ing with a stoical “I don’t know,” Jackson marched and counter- 
marched, and then on June 15 arrived at Ashland, fifteen miles from 
Richmond. Changing horses, Old Jack, now “red with the dust of 
three Virginia counties,” pressed on to Lee’s headquarters at Fair Oaks 
Station, where the cadaverous, haunting eyes of Dan Hill lighted in 
instant recognition:° 


We went together into General Lee’s office. General Jackson de- 
clined refreshments, courteously tendered by General Lee, but drank 
a glass of milk. Soon after, Generals Longstreet and A. P. Hill came 
in, and General Lee, closing the door, told us that he had determined 
to attack the Federal right wing and had selected our four commands 
to execute the movement. He told us that he had sent Whiting’s division 
to re-enforce Jackson, and that at his instance the Richmond papers 
had reported that large re-enforcements had been sent to Jackson 
“with a view to clearing out the Valley of Virginia and exposing Wash- 
ington.” He believed that General McClellan received the Richmond 
papers regularly, and he [Lee] knew of the nervous apprehension con- 
cerning Washington. He then said that he would retire to another 
room . .. and would leave us to arrange the details among ourselves. 
The main point on his mind seemed to be that the crossings of the 
Chickahominy should be covered by Jackson’s advance down the left 
bank, so that the other three divisions might not suffer in making a 
forced passage. 

During the absence of General Lee, Longstreet said to Jackson: “As 
you have the longest march to make, and are likely to meet opposition, 
you had better fix the time for the attack to begin.” 

Jackson replied: “Daylight of the 26th.” 

Longstreet then said: “You will encounter Federal cavalry and 
roads blocked by felled timber, if nothing more formidable; ought you 
not to give yourself more time?” 

When General Lee returned, he ordered A. P. Hill to cross at 
Meadow Hill, Longstreet at Mechanicsville Bridge, and me to follow 
Longstreet. The conference broke up about nightfall. . . . 


On the eve of battle—June 25—a Prussian officer fighting with the 
Confederates told Pollard of a second meeting:°® 
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. . . Assembled nearly all that was eminent in the Confederate 
army. There stood like a rock Gen. Lee, gazing cheerfully over the 
countenances of his comrades, for each of whom he had a part already 
assigned. Thoughtfully his eyes wandered from one to the other, as 
though he wished to stamp the features of each upon his memory, with 
the feeling that he, perhaps, should never behold many of them again. 
Close beside him towered the knightly form of Gen. Baldwin; at his 
left leaned pensively Stonewall Jackson, the idol of his troops, impa- 
tiently swinging his sabre to and fro, as though the quiet room were 
too narrow for him, and he were longing to be once more at the head of 
his columns. A little aside quietly stood the two Hills, arm in arm, while 
in front of them old Gen. Wise was energetically speaking. Further to 
the right stood Generals Huger, Longstreet, Branch, Anderson, Whit- 
ing, Ripley, and Magruder in a group. When all these generals had 
assembled, Gen. Lee laid his plans before them, and in a few stirring 
words pointed out to each his allotted task. The scheme had already 
been elaborated. It was compact, concentrated action, and the result 
could not fail to be brilliant. 

When the conference terminated, all shook hands and hastened 
away to their respective army corps, to enter upon immediate activity. 


Next day McClellan warned his wife that a battle was imminent:' 


Gen. McCLeLian’s HEADQUARTERS, June 26, 1862—Telegram, in 
cipher, care of Mr. Eckert, who will regard it as private and strictly 
confidential, and forward it privately to my wife-——DEAR NELL: I 
may not be able to telegraph or write to you for some days. There will 
be a great stampede, but do not be alarmed. There will be severe fight- 
ing in a day or two, but you may be sure that your husband will not — 
disgrace you, and I am confident that God will smile upon my efforts 
and give our arms success. You will hear that we are pursued, anni- 
hilated, etc. Do not believe it, but trust that success will crown our 
efforts. I tell you this, darling, only to guard against the agony you 
would feel if you trusted the newspaper reports. .. . ! 


For Lee the Seven Days began badly. On the morning of June 26, Jack- 
son was three hours late marching his men out of Ashland. A. P. 
Hill, waiting to hear from Jackson, saw the daylight fading away before 
he moved to the Mechanicsville Bridge. Meanwhile along Beaver 
Creek, unsupported, some raw troops panicking, Dan Hill suffered a 
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terrific pasting from intrenched Yankee guns. William D. Bickman 
reported to the Cincinnati Commercial:* 


. . . Lhe fight was opened with artillery, at long range, but the en- 
emy, finally discovering our superiority in this arm, foreshortened the 
range, and came into close conflict. He was evidently provoked at his 
own inefficiency, since his shells were not destructive in our intrench- 
ments, while our gunners played upon his exposed ranks with fearful 
effect. The fight seemed to increase in fury as it progressed, and it 
finally became the most terrific artillery combat of the war. I had been 
accustomed for months to the incessant roar of heavy guns, but until 
that period I had failed to comprehend the terrible sublimity of a great 
battle with field-pieces. The uproar was incessant and deafening for 
hours. At times it seemed as if fifty guns exploded simultaneously, and 
then ran off at intervals into splendid file-firing, if I may apply infantry 
descriptive terms to cannonading. But no language can describe its 
awful grandeur. The enemy at last essayed a combined movement. 
Powerful bodies of troops plunged into the valley to charge our lines, 
but our men, securely posted, swept them away ruthlessly. Again and 
again the desperate fellows were pushed at the breastworks, only to be 
more cruelly slaughtered than before. Meantime our force had been 
strengthened by Griffin’s brigade, which increased the volume of in- 
fantry fire, and Martindale’s brigade came up to be ready for emer- 
gencies. At dark it was evident the rebels had enough, much more 
than they bargained for. 

Their infantry fire had entirely subsided, and it was obvious that 
they were withdrawing under cover of their artillery. Our own batteries 
which had opened in full cry at the start, had not slackened an instant. 
Comprehending the situation fully now, the cannoneers plied them- 
selves with tremendous energy to punish the retreating foe. We have 
no sure means to determine how many were slaughtered, but prisoners 
who were in the fight, and an intelligent contraband who escaped from 
Richmond the next day, and who was all over the field, are confident 
that three thousand fell. Our own loss was eighty killed and less than 
one hundred and fifty wounded. The conduct of our troops was ad- 
mirable, and the gallantry of the officers conspicuous. Gen. McClellan 
was not in the battle, but was at Gen. Porter’s headquarters until it 
terminated. 


On the night of June 26 the Prussian officer who was Pollard’s confidant 
knew how badly Lee had been hurt:° 
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. . . Although I, too, could scarcely keep in the saddle, so great was 
my fatigue, I hastened with one of my aids to that quarter of the field 
where the struggle had raged the most fiercely. The scene of ruin was 
horrible. Whole ranks of the enemy lay prone where they had stood at 
the beginning of the battle. The number of wounded was fearful, too, 
and the groans and imploring cries for help that rose on all sides had, 
in the obscurity of the night, a ghastly effect that froze the blood in 
one’s veins. Although I had been upon so many battle-fields in Italy 
and Hungary, never had my vision beheld such a spectacle of human 
destruction. 

The preparations for the transportation of the wounded were too 
trifling, and the force detailed for that purpose was either too feeble in 
numbers or had no proper knowledge of its duties. Even the medical 
corps had, by the terrors of the situation, been rendered incapable 
of attending to the wounded with zeal and efficiency. With inconceiv- 
able exertion I at length succeeded, with the assistance of some humane 
officers, in bringing about some kind of order amid this frightful con- 
fusion. By the happiest chance, I found some Union ambulances, had 
all our men who could drive and knew the way pressed into service, and 
set to work to get the wounded into Richmond. A most heart-rending 
task it was; for often the poor sufferer would expire just as we were 
about to extend him succor. : 

By midnight we had got the first train ready. It consisted of sixty 
wagons, with two hundred seriously wounded. I cautiously and slowly 
conducted this train with success to the city. The first hospital reached 
I was met with refusal. “All full,” was the reply to my inquiry. “For- 
ward to the next hospital,” was my word of command. “All full,” was 
again the answer. Just then a friend said to me that if I would wait 
he might be able to help me, as he would have a neighboring tenement, 
used as a tobacco warehouse, prepared for a hospital. So I had to make 
up my mind to wait there an hour and a half in the street with my 
dying charge. I did my best to supply the poor fellows with water, tea, 
and other refreshments, so as to alleviate their sufferings in some de- _ 
gree; but the late hour of the night and the agitation of the city pre- | 
vented me from putting my design into more than half execution. | 

At length the so-called hospital was ready; but I could scarcely be- 
lieve my eyes when I saw the dismal hole offered me by that name. 
There, in open lofts, without windows or doors, a few planks nailed 
together were to be the beds of the unfortunate defenders of our coun- 
try. During those days of fate the soldier had endured all things— 
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hunger, thirst, heat. Nothing could rob him of his courage, his indiffer- 
ence to death, and now he lay there wounded to the death at the door 
of his friends, whose property he had defended, for whose welfare he 
had exposed his life; and these friends turn him away to an open barn, 
where, without dressing for his wounds or any care, he is left to perish. 

And yet this city had a population of forty thousand souls, had 
churches admirably adapted to conversion into hospitals, had clergy- 
men in numbers; but neither the doors of the churches opened, nor 
were the ministers of the gospel there to sweeten the last moments of 
the dying soldier. Sad and dispirited, I gave the order to carry in the 
wounded, cast one more glance at that house of death and horror, and 
then swung myself into my saddle and fled, with a quiet oath on my 
lips, back to my regiment. 


IV 
That night Lee sent Dan Hill’s boys along the Upper Cold Harbor road 
to join Jackson’s forces. Swinging to the east, Jackson flanked Mc- 
Clellan’s position along Beaver Creek and threatened his base at 
White House. Repulse at nightfall, victory at dawn—thus Lee demon- 
strated that he could keep his head! 

Fitz-John Porter, commanding the right wing, pulled back to a high 
bend on the Chickahominy near Gaines Mill or Cold Harbor. Lee went 
doggedly after Porter, but Powell Hill’s troops became engaged be- 
fore Longstreet could support them or Jackson could swing his flanking 
column to support their left. Lee sent Dan Hill to reinforce Jackson 
in a steady, stoical movement to the left. Powell Hill still fought furi- 
ously in the center. General E. M. Law, whose brigade was in the thick 
of the fighting that afternoon of June 27, remembered:”° 


. . - By 5 o’clock the battle was in full progress all along the line. 
Longstreet’s and A. P. Hill’s men were attacking in the most deter- 
mined manner, but were met with a courage as obstinate as their own. 
After each bloody repulse the Confederates only waited long enough 
to reform their shattered lines or to bring up their supports, when they 
would again return to the assault. Besides the terrific fire in their front, 
a battery of heavy guns on the south side of the Chickahominy were in 
full play on their right flank. There was no opportunity for manoeuver- 
ing on flank attacks. The enemy was directly in front and could only 
be reached in that direction. If he could not be driven out before night 
it would be the equivalent to a Confederate disaster, and would involve 
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the failure of General Lee’s whole plan for the relief of Richmond. It 
was a critical moment for the Confederates. 


A division under “Little Billy” Whiting came to the support of Powell 
Hill’s remnant of a division. Law’s heart lifted: 


. . . As we moved forward to the firing we could see the straggling 
Confederate line lying behind a gentle ridge that ran across the field 
parallel to the Federal position. . . . Passing over the scattering line 
of Confederates on the ridge, we broke into a trot down the slope to- 
ward the Federal works. Men fell like leaves in the autumn wind; the 
Federal artillery tore gaps in the ranks at every step; the ground in 
the rear of the advancing column was strewn thickly with the dead and 
wounded. Not a gun was fired by us in reply; there was no con- 
fusion and not a step faltered as the two gray lines swept silently and 
swiftly on; the pace became more rapid every moment; when within 
thirty yards of the ravine, and the men could see the desperate nature 
of the work in hand, a wild yell answered the roar of Federal musketry 
and they rushed for the works. The Confederates were within ten paces 
of them when the Federals in the front line broke cover and, leaving 
their log breastworks, swarmed up the hill in their rear, carrying away 
their second line with them in their rout. . . . Anderson’s brigade, till 
then in reserve, passed through on their right and led the way for 
Longstreet’s division; while on the left the roll of musketry receded 
toward the Chickahominy, and the cheering of the victorious Con- 
federates announced that Jackson, Ewell and D. H. Hill were sweeping 
that part of the field. 


Lanky Sam Wilkeson, writing for the New York Tribune, did not min- 
imize the extent of the Federal debacle:™ 


. . . A motley mob started pell-mell for the bridges. . . . Scores 
of gallant officers endeavored to rally and re-form the stragglers, but 
in vain; while many officers forgot the pride of their shoulder-straps 
and the honor of their manhood and herded with the sneaks and cow- 
ards. . . . The scene was one not to be forgotten. Scores of riderless, 
terrified horses dashing in every direction; thick flying bullets singing 
by, admonishing of danger; every minute a man struck down; wagons 
and ambulances and cannon blocking the way; wounded men limping 
and groaning and bleeding amid the throng; officers and civilians 
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denouncing and reasoning and entreating, and being insensibly borne 
along with the mass; the sublime cannonading, the clouds of battle- 
smoke and the sun just disappearing, large and blood-red—lI can not 
picture it, but I see it and always shall. 


Crushed and over-wrought, at a little after midnight McClellan wrote 
a stinging letter:™ 


HEADQUARTERS, ARMY OF THE POTOMAC, 
SAVAGE’S STATION, June 28, 1862, 12.20 a.m. 
Hon. E. M. Stanton, SECRETARY OF War: 

I now know the full history of the day. On this side of the river (the 
right bank) we repulsed several strong attacks. On the left bank our 
men did all that men could do, all that soldiers could accomplish, but 
they were overwhelmed by vastly superior numbers, even after I 
brought my last reserves into action. The loss on both sides is terrible. 
I believe it will prove to be the most desperate battle of the war. The 
sad remnants of my men behave as men. Those battalions who fought 
most bravely and suffered most are still in the best order. My regulars 
were superb, and | count upon what are left to turn another battle in 
company with their gallant comrades of the volunteers. Had I twenty 
thousand (20,000), or even ten thousand (10,000), fresh troops to 
use to-morrow, I could take Richmond; but I have not a man in re- 
serve, and shall be glad to cover my retreat and save the material and 
personnel of the army. 

If we have lost the day we have yet preserved our honor, and no one 
need blush for the Army of the Potomac. I have lost this battle because 
my force was too small. 

I again repeat that I am not responsible for this, and I say it with 
the earnestness of a general who feels in his heart the loss of every 
brave man who has been needlessly sacrificed to-day. I still hope to 
retrieve our fortunes; but to do this the government must view the 
matter in the same earnest light that I do. You must send me very large 
reinforcements, and send them at once. I shall draw back to this side 
of the Chickahominy, and think I can withdraw all our material. Please 
understand that in this battle we have lost nothing but men, and those 
the best we have. 

In addition to what I have already said, I only wish to say to the 
President that I think he is wrong in regarding me as ungenerous 
when I said that my force was too weak. I merely intimated a truth 
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which to-day has been too plainly proved. If, at this instant, I could 
dispose of ten thousand (10,000) fresh men, I could gain the victory 
to-morrow. 

I know that a few thousand more men would have changed this battle 
from a defeat to a victory. As it is, the government must not and 
cannot hold me responsible for the result. 

I feel too earnestly to-night. I have seen too many dead and wounded 
comrades to feel otherwise than that the government has not sustained 
this army. If you do not do so now the game is lost. 

If I save this army now, [ tell you plainly that I owe no thanks to you 
or to any other persons in Washington. 

You have done your best to sacrifice this army. 


G. B. McCLELLAN 


V 

Behind the grandeur of the flashing siege guns, beyond the military 
textbooks, above the pressure of political necessity, war was men 
who groaned and limped and became human wrecks—the luckless who 
had not died. This fact McClellan could never escape; it was the key 
to the man—perhaps the quality that gave him greatness as a human 
being while he failed as a general. McClellan loved his soldiers; when 
they died, sons were taken from him; when they were wounded, their 
cries haunted his dreams. He was soft, pitifully soft to be on the battle- 
field that young Bickman saw that morning:™ 


Saturday [June 28] . . . loomed upon us hotly and cheerlessly. Un- 
til nine o’clock not the sound of a hostile gun disturbed the dread si- 
lence. The profound stillness of morning became so oppressive that 
the dull report of a musket on the borders would have been compara- 
tive happiness. About nine o’clock this anxiety was relieved by an aw- 
ful cannonade opened upon Smith’s position from two forts in Garnett’s 
field, a battery at Fitz-John Porter’s old position, and another below it, 
on the left bank of the Chickahominy, raking his intrenchments and 
compelling him to abandon the strongest natural position on our whole 
line. The fire was terrible. I can describe its lines fairly by comparing 
it with the right lines and angles of a chess-board. Smith fell back to 
the woods, a few hundred yards, and threw up breastworks out of 
range. The enemy, content with his success, ceased firing, and quiet 
was not disturbed again that day. The silence of the enemy was ex- 
plained to me that night by a negro slave, who had escaped from his 
master at headquarters in Richmond. He said a despatch had been 
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sent by Jackson to Magruder, who remained in command in front of 
Richmond, expressed thus: “Be quiet. Every thing is working as well 
as we could desire!” Ominous words! 

I now proceeded to Savage station. I shall not attempt to describe 
the sombre picture of gloom, confusion and distress, which oppressed 
me there. I found officers endeavoring to fight off the true meaning. 
Anxiety at headquarters was too apparent to one who had studied that 
branch of the army too sharply to be deluded by thin masks. Other ex- 
ternal signs were demonstrative. The wretched spectacle of mangled 
men from yesterday’s battle, prone upon the lawn, around the hospital, 
the wearied, haggard, and smoke-begrimed faces of men who had 
fought, were concomitants of every battle-field, yet they formed the 
sombre coloring of the ominous picture before me. Then there were 
hundreds who had straggled from the field, sprawled upon every space 
where there was a shadow of a leaf to protect them from a broiling sun; 
a hurry and tumult of wagons and artillery trains, endless almost, rush- 
ing down the roads towards the new base, moving with a sort of orderly 
confusion, almost as distressing as panic itself. But I venture that few 
of all that hastening throng, excepting old officers, understood the mis- 
fortune. Strange to say, that even then, almost eleven o’clock, com- 
munication with White House by railroad and telegraph was unin- 
terrupted, but soon after eleven the wires suddenly ceased to vibrate 
intelligibly. 

From headquarters I passed along our lines. The troops still stood 
at the breastworks ready for battle; but it was evident they had begun 
to inquire into the situation. Some apprehensive officers had caught 
a hint of the mysteries which prevailed. The trains were ordered to 
move, troops to hold themselves in readiness to march at any moment. 
So passed that day, dreadful in its moral attributes as a day of pesti- 
lence, and when night closed upon the dreary scene, the enterprise had 
fully begun. Endless streams of artillery-trains, wagons, and funereal 
ambulances poured down the roads from all the camps, and plunged 
into the narrow funnel which was our only hope of escape. And now 
the exquisite truth flashed upon me. It was absolutely necessary, for 
the salvation of the army and the cause, that our wounded and mangled 
braves, who lay moaning in physical agony in our hospitals, should be 
deserted and left in the hands of the enemy... . 


Yet in McClellan’s weakness as a general rested a resource of great- 
ness. To save his army—his men—he could rise to shining heights, 
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undaunted by risks, all at once clear-headed to the point of brilliance, 
ready to achieve miracles. This quality in McClellan fooled Lee; he lost 
a day before he accepted the fact that McClellan was moving to the 
James and the protection of the Federal gunboats, either to escape or 
recondition his army for another assault on Richmond. Lee wanted 
nothing less; now, while McClellan was reeling, he must catch and 
crush him! On the afternoon of the twenty-ninth, Magruder caught up 
with the Federals near Savage Station under circumstances that 
Bickman described in a fine piece of reporting:™ 


The advance column and all that mighty train had now been swal- 
lowed in the maw of the dreary forest. It swept onward, onward, fast 
and furious like an avalanche. Every hour of silence behind was omi- 
nous, but hours were precious to us. Pioneer bands were rushing along 
in front, clearing and repairing our single road; reconnoissance ofh- 
cers were seeking new routes for a haven of rest and safety. The enemy 
was in the rear pressing on with fearful power. He could press down 
flankward to our front, cutting off our retreat. Would such be our fate? 
The vanguard had passed White Oak bridge and had risen to a fine 
defensive post, flanked by White Oak swamps, where part of the train 
at least could rest. How sadly the feeble ones needed it, those who 
having suspected their friends were about to abandon them, trusted 
rather to the strength of fear to lead them to safety, than to the fate 
which might await them at the hands of the foe. But the march was 
orderly as upon any less urgent day, only swifter—and marvellous, 
too, it seemed that such caravans of wagons, artillery, horsemen, sol- 
diers, camp-followers, and all, should press through that narrow road 
with so little confusion. 

Two miles beyond the bridge the column suddenly halted. A tremor 
thrilled along the line. A moment more, and the dull boom of a cannon 
and its echoing shell fell grimly upon our ears. Were we beleaguered? 
An hour later, and there was an ominous roar behind. The enemy was 
thundering on our rear. I know that the moment was painful to many, 
but no soldier’s heart seemed to shrink from the desperate shock. Back 
and forth dashed hot riders. Messengers here, orders there, composure — 
and decision where it should be, with determination to wrest triumph 
from the jaws of disaster. As yet every thing had prospered, and at 
noon a brighter ray flashed athwart our dreary horizon. Averill—our 
dashing “Ashby’”—had moved with the vanguard, met eight companies 
of rebel cavalry, charged them, routed them, pursued them miles be- 
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yond our reach, and returned in triumph with sixty prisoners and 
horses, leaving nine dead foes on the field. He explained it modestly, 
but I saw old generals thank him for the gallant exploit—not the first 
of his youthful career. Gen. Keyes had sent a section of artillery with 
the vanguard, Averill’s cavalry escorting it. The rebels charged at the 
guns, not perceiving our cavalry, which was screened by thickets. The 
artillery gave them shell and canister, which checked their mad career. 
Averill charged, and horse, rider and all were in one red burial blend. 
Dead horses are scattered over that field, and dead men lie under the 
shadows of the forests. We lost but one brave trooper. 


Bickman caught a glimpse of McClellan:” 


Nothing struck me so keenly during all that gloomy day and more 
desolate night, as the thinly disguised uneasiness of those to whom the 
country had entrusted its fate. It was well that soldiers who carry mus- 
kets did not read the agony traced upon the face of that leader whom 
they had learned to love. A few in that gloomy bivouac folded their 
arms to sleep, but most were too exhausted to enjoy that blessed re- 
lief. That dreadful tumult, but a few short miles in the distance, raged 
till long after the whippoorwill had commenced his plaintive song. 
Late at night, couriers, hot from the field, dashed in with glad tidings. 
Sumner had beaten the enemy at every point, until they were glad to 
cease attack. The warrior was advised by Gen. McClellan to retire 
quietly to our main body; but the old man, game as a king-eagle, 
begged to be permitted to drive the rebels home. Said a General to me: 
“Old Bull Sumner didn’t want to quit. The game old fellow had to be 
choked off.”. . . 


It was Sunday now . . . the day when McClellan must cross White 
Oak Swamp and Lee could win. He had hastened Jackson down the 
Chickahominy and into the swamp so that this gray-clad Joshua could 
wreak the vengeance belonging to a South betrayed. Once Robert 
Stiles, who fought with Jackson, said of his commander, “If he were 
not a very good man, he would be a very bad one.” That Sunday Jack- 
son was in a strange mood, writing his wife about how much sleep he 
had lost and how much money she should give to the church. He 
brushed aside a report that a ford had been found that would support 
a pontoon bridge and bring him onto the Federals where they could 
be smashed. He simply wouldn’t fight. Stiles saw him next morning:”° 
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Jackson and the little sorrel stopped in the middle of the road, prob- 
ably not fifty feet off, while his staff halted perhaps a hundred and 
fifty yards in his rear. He sat stark and stiff in the saddle. Horse and 
rider appeared worn down to the lowest point of flesh consistent with 
effective service. His hair, skin, eyes and clothes were all one neutral 
dust tint, and his badges of rank so dulled and tarnished as to be 
scarcely perceptible. The “mangy little cadet cap” was pulled so low 
in front that the visor cut the glint of his eyeballs. 


Troops of the Seventeenth and Twenty-first Mississippi, caught by the 
ambush of a Federal brigade, sprawled on the ground, and “a sickly 
summer rain” falling through the night had left the faces of the dead 
“bleached with more than death’s pallor.” Jackson looked briefly at 
the scene; no muscle quivered; then he glanced down the road toward 


Richmond: 


A moment later and his gaze was rewarded. A magnificent staff ap- 
proached from the direction of Richmond, and riding at its head, su- 
perbly mounted, a born king among men. At that time General Lee 
was one of the handsomest of men, especially on horseback, and that 
morning every detail of his dress and equipment of himself and horse 
was absolute perfection. When he recognized Jackson, he rode forward 
with a courier, his staff halting. ... 

The two generals greeted each other warmly, but wasted no time 
upon the greeting. They stood facing each other, some thirty feet from 
where I lay, Lee’s left side and back toward me, Jackson’s right and 
front. Jackson began talking in a jerky, impetuous way, meanwhile 
drawing a diagram on the ground with the toe of his right boot. He 
traced two sides of a triangle with promptness and decision; then, 
starting at the end of the second line, began to draw a third projected 
toward the first. This third line he traced slowly and with hesitation, 
alternately looking up at Lee’s face and down at his diagram, mean- 
while talking earnestly; and when at last the third line crossed the first 


and the triangle was complete, he raised his foot and stamped it down 


with emphasis, saying ““We’ve got him”; then signalled for his horse 
and when he came, vaulted into the saddle and was off. Lee watched 
him a moment, the courier brought his horse, he mounted, and he and 
his staff rode away. 

The third line was never drawn—so we never “got” McClellan. 
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VI 
But McClellan “got”? Lee—not decisively but viciously enough to take 
a good part of the sting away from the other discouragements of the 
Seven Days. While Jackson had slumbered, prayed, and meditated 
in White Oak Swamp, McClellan, escaping, had occupied Malvern Hill 
and protected his position by shrewdly placed artillery. Pollard’s 
friend, the Prussian officer, described Lee’s dilemma on July 1:"— 


The gray of morning was just beginning to appear upon the horizon 
when the roar of artillery was once more heard. A battery which, dur- 
ing the night, Gen. Anderson had placed nearer to the hostile lines 
was instantly noticed by the enemy and vigorously attacked by his 
field-pieces. Every shot struck, and the fragments were hurled in all 
directions. Of the twelve pieces in the battery five were quickly dis- 
mounted and the teams half destroyed, yet the commanding officer held 
his post. In the mean while our columns had formed without having 
tasted any strengthening or nourishing refreshment. Exhausted by the 
fatigues of the preceding days, they fairly reeled on their feet, yet not a 
man shrank back from duty. At length, as the sun rose in splendor, 
and we could better distinguish the enemy’s position, an involuntary 
exclamation escaped me, for it was evident to me, from the denser 
ranks he exhibited, that McClellan had been considerably reinforced 
during the night, and could therefore withdraw his worn-out troops 
from the foremost lines, and have an easy struggle with fresh men 
against our famished and exhausted force. 

Gen. Lee, convinced of the perilous position of affairs, at once issued 
orders to Stonewall Jackson to cover the retreat in case the army 
should be compelled to fall back, and directions were sent to Richmond 
to get all the public property ready for immediate removal. Then 
the divisions of Hill (second), Longstreet, Anderson, Cobb, and Whit- 
comb were ordered to storm the enemy’s works. 

And now again commenced one of the most desperate combats that 
ever took place in any war. The loss on our side was absolutely fright- 
ful. McClellan, observing the devastation his artillery was making 
among our troops, called up a division of reserves, and overwhelmed 
us with a terrific rain of musketry. His masses pressed forward, step 
by step, nearer and nearer, until at length some companies of ours 
threw their arms away and fled. McClellan availed himself of this 
panic, and ordered a flank movement of his cavalry. Quick as thought 
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Anderson placed himself at the head of our horse, and led three regi- 


ments to the charge. Their onset was magnificent. Our Texans burst 
with ringing huzzas into the ranks of the foe, who, without even giving 
us time to try our sabres, turned to the right-about; but here, too, the 
hostile field-pieces prevented further success, and we had to draw 
back from before that crushing fire. 

The enemy, noticing our confusion, now advanced with the cry, 
“Onward to Richmond!” Yes, along the whole hostile front rang 
the shout, “Onward to Richmond!” Many old soldiers who had served 
in distant Missouri and on the plains of Arkansas wept in the bitter- 
ness of their souls like children. Of what avail had it been to us that 
our best blood had flowed for six long days?—of what avail all our 
unceasing and exhaustless endurance? Every thing, every thing seemed 
lost, and a general depression came over all our hearts. Batteries 
dashed past in headlong flight; ammunition, hospital, and supply 
wagons rushed along, and swept the troops away with them from the 
battle-field. In vain the most frantic exertion, entreaty, and self-sacri- 
fice of the staff-officers. The troops had lost their foothold, and all 
was over with the Southern Confederacy. 


“Tt was not war—it was murder,” Dan Hill said afterward. And the 
Prussian officer knew why: 


In this moment of desperation Gen. Hill came up with a few regi- 
ments he had managed to rally; but the enemy was continually press- 
ing nearer and nearer, louder and louder their shouts, and the watch- 
word, “On to Richmond!” could be heard. Cavalry officers sprang 
from their saddles, and rushed into the ranks of the infantry regiments, 
now deprived of their proper officers. Gen. Hill seized the standard of 
the 4th North Carolina regiment—which he had formerly commanded 
—and shouted to the soldiers: “If you will not follow me, I will perish 
alone!” Upon this a number of officers dashed forward to cover their 
beloved general with their bodies, the soldiers hastily rallied, and the 
cry, “Lead on, Hill, head your old North Carolina boys!” rose over the 
field. And now Hill charged forward with this mass he had thus worked 
up to the wildest enthusiasm. 

The enemy halted when they saw these columns, in flight a moment 
before, now advancing to the attack, and Hill burst upon his late pur- 
suers like a famished lion. A fearful hand-to-hand conflict now ensued, 
for there was no time to load and fire. The ferocity with which this 
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combat was waged was incredible. It was useless to beg the exasperated 
men for quarter; there was no moderation, no pity, no compassion in 
that bloody work of bayonet and knife. 

The son sank dying at his father’s feet; the father forgot that he had 
a child—a dying child; the brother did not see that a brother was ex- 
piring a few paces from him; the friend heard not the last groans of a 
friend; all natural ties were dissolved; only one feeling, one thirst 
panted in every bosom—revenge. Here it was that the son of Major 
Peyton, but fifteen years of age, called to his father for help. A ball had 
shattered both his legs. “When we have beaten the enemy, then I will 
help you,” answered Peyton; “I have here other sons to lead to glory. 
Forward!” But the column had advanced only a few paces further 
when the major himself fell to the earth a corpse. . . . Even the 
wounded, despairing of succor, collecting their last energies of life, 
plunged their knives into the bosoms of foemen who lay near them still 
breathing. 

The success of Gen. Hill enabled other generals to once more lead 
their disorganized troops back to the fight, and the contest was re- 
newed along the whole line, and kept up until deep into the night; 
for everything depended upon our keeping the enemy at bay, count- 
ing, too, upon their exhaustion at last, until fresh troops could arrive 
to reinforce us. At length, about half-past ten in the evening, the di- 
visions of Magruder, Wise, and Holmes came up and deployed to the 
front of our army. Had the commanders of these divisions executed 
their orders with promptitude and skill, streams of blood would have 
been spared, and the foe would have been thrown back upon his re- 
serves in the course of the forenoon; but they reached us fully seven- 
teen hours behind time. The generals had been uncertain concerning 
the marching orders, their columns crossed each other and became 
entangled, and precious time was irremediably lost. Still, as it was, the 
remainder of our force had to thank the final arrival of these divisions 
for their rescue. 

So soon as these reinforcements could be thrown to the front, our 
regiments were drawn back, and as far as possible reorganized during 
the night, the needful officers appointed, and after the distribution of 
provisions, which had also fortunately arrived, measures were adopted 
for the gathering up of the wounded and the burial of the dead. 

On Tuesday, July first, at two o’clock in the morning, while the stars 
were still visible in the sky, Gen. Magruder again opened the battle, 
and very soon began a cannonade so fearful that the very earth trem- 
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bled with the concussion. By twelve o’clock meridian McClellan had 
abandoned all his positions, leaving behind his wounded, his baggage, 
and many pieces of cannon. Magruder followed him, hot foot, but 
cautiously, as he had first to sweep the surrounding woods with ar- 
tillery and sharpshooters. 


Magruder was too late; McClellan, turning at Malvern Hill to gain 
second wind, had completed his escape. The Comte de Paris, who 
served as an officer on McClellan’s staff and later wrote a thoughtful, 
authoritative history of the war, summarized the result: 


This time the Confederates had experienced a defeat unmitigated 
by any compensation. The great effort they had made to repair the 
errors committed on the preceding days had signally failed. Their di- 
visions, exhausted and diminished by six days’ marching and fighting, 
had been led to the assault of formidable positions without order or 
unity of action, and had paid dearly for the confidence of their generals 
—a confidence which, since the victory of Gaines’ Mill, had become 
positive presumption. Their losses were enormous and out of all pro- 
portion to those they had inflicted upon their adversaries. So useless 
a sacrifice of life troubled and discouraged them. . . . Up to this 
time the Confederate army had labored under the conviction that the 
capitulation of McClellan and all his troops would be the inevitable 
result of the campaign. The soldier, unable to judge of the combined 
movements of the Federals, had seen nothing but success in all his 
encounters with them, and believed that as great advantages had been 
obtained at Frazier’s Farm and Glendale as at Gaines’ Mill; conse- 
quently, when on the evening of the Ist of July he found himself re- 
pulsed at all points by those very men whom he had supposed to be in 
full flight, discouragement took the place of the assurance which until 
then had imparted so much strength. The men still fit for service set 
themselves to numbering those present and those that were absent— 
the killed, the wounded, the sick and the stragglers; the latter were in 
frightful numbers. If Lee had desired at this moment to lead his army 
once more to the charge, he would not have been followed. He had to 
remain contented with the results obtained—results, indeed, of suffi- 
cient importance to satisfy any rational mind that had not been lulled 
into illusions. Lee could show, as substantial evidences of his success, 
fifty pieces of cannon—most of them damaged, it is true—which his 
soldiers had captured at the point of the bayonet or picked up on the 
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field of battle, a considerable number of wagons, a large number of 
muskets, accoutrements of every description, provisions, tents, am- 
munition, together with six thousand prisoners, one-half of them 
wounded, and among them several generals. In a strategic point of 
view, the results were still more considerable. McClellan, who may be 
said to have been laying siege to Richmond, had been violently inter- 
rupted in that siege, conquered in open field, and compelled to under- 
take a perilous retreat in order to find a new base of operations at a 
much greater distance from the aim of all his efforts. He had sustained 
considerable losses, for the matériel which the enemy had taken from 
him was nothing compared with what he had himself been obliged to 
destroy. The wounded who had followed the army were far more nu- 
merous than those who had remained behind. No one had as yet 
counted the dead, who might be reckoned at many thousands. Finally, 
the thought that a campaign undertaken with so much perseverance 
had ended in a disaster, depressed the courage of every one, from the 
general-in-chief to the simple soldier. 

The Federals, however, had achieved on the borders of the James 
the victory which had been denied them on the Chickahominy. If the 
first part of this short but sanguinary campaign was illustrated by 
the battle of Gaines’ Mill, the second was by that of Malvern Hill. The 
enemy, therefore, could not compel them to fall back farther. But the 
motives which had decided McClellan to select a position below City 
Point for his army still existed; the vicinity of the right bank would 
always have rendered it difficult to provision Malvern Hill. The gen- 
eral-in-chief, therefore, adhered to the order issued before the battle, 
directing the evacuation of this position during the night of the Ist and 
2d of July. The place he had designated as the quarters for the army 
near his new base was Harrison’s Landing, formerly the property of 
President Harrison, situated twelve kilometres lower down in a direct 
line... “ 


VII 
The balance that both armies had to strike after the Seven Days made 
grim reading: 
EFFECTIVES KILLED WOUNDED MISSING 
Union 91,169 1,734 8,062 6,053 
Confederate 90,000 3,478 16,262 875 
Indeed, Lee had paid highly to save Richmond, yet at least War Clerk 

Jones was immensely satisfied:" 
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. . . The serpent has been killed, though its tail still exhibits some. 
spasmodic motions. It will die, so far as the Peninsula is concerned, 
after sunset, or when it thunders. 

The commanding general neither sleeps nor slumbers. Already 
[July 4] the process of reorganizing Jackson’s corps has been com- 
menced for a blow at or near the enemy’s capital. Let Lincoln beware 
the hour of retribution. 


CHAPTER 14 


TEWO THOUSAND 
MILES OF WAR 


yainna THE CHICKAHOMINY and the James the guns were sud- 
denly quiet; but along other rivers two thousand miles apart—the Mis- 
sissippi, the Potomac, the Yellow Medicine—the war seemed carried 
by the wind. June brought the War Department in Washington the 
grim news of McClellan’s failure on the Peninsula; but the Navy De- 
partment gave a shout of joy at the dispatches from Memphis. 


I 

In the early morning light of June 6, 1862, Union gunboats lay an- 
chored in the Mississippi at the lower end of Island Number Forty-five, 
about a mile and a half above Memphis. At the city’s levee lay eight 
Rebel rams and gunboats. “The engagement,” Flag Officer C. H. Davis 
reported to Secretary Welles, “terminated in a running fight,” which 
was a nice economy of language; but “C. D. M.,” aboard the flagship 
Benton, offered readers of the Cincinnati Commercial more of the 
stirring details:* 


At 6.05 A.M., “all hands to quarters” is Commodore Davis’s order, 
throughout our fleet. In the mean time, the rebel fleet, comprising the 
Gen. Van Dorn, (flag-ship,) Gen. Price, Gen. Bragg, Jeff. Thompson, 
Gen. Lovell, Gen. Beauregard, Sumter, and Little Rebel, all rams, com- 
manded by Commodore J. Ed. Montgomery, move up the river, the 
Little Rebel leading the van. Our fleet, in the mean time, advances to 
meet them, the Louisville and Cairo dropping below the Benton, the 
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Cairo “head on.” The Benton is now signalled for, and takes the lead. — 


The Little Rebel, on arriving opposite the upper end of the city, fires 
the first shot, the ball passing over our fleet and dropping into the 
river harmlessly in close proximity to our tugs, in the rear. The Benton 
instantly replies, when a general engagement ensues. 

Your correspondent, taking his position on the upper deck and in 
front of the Benton’s pilot-house, endeavors to see how the battle pro- 
gresses. ““Now comes the tug of war.” Up come the rebel rams. Down 
go our ironclads, the Benton in advance. Thousands of people cover 
the Memphis bluffs. Another shot from the Benton, when the Louis- 
ville, Cairo, Carondelet, Mound City, and St. Louis all open out. 

The scene is exciting, thrilling. The ram Queen of the West, under 
Col. Ellet, with a full head of steam and at her best speed, closely fol- 
lowed by the Monarch, Capt. D. M. Dryden, pass our fleet and go 
tearing down after the rebel fleet. In the mean time, an incessant fire 
is kept up on both sides. The rebel balls go chirping, whizzing, and zip, 
zip, zip! very close, but over and clear of our decks and heads. See! 
the rams Queen of the West and Monarch. On they go, each having 
selected her victim. Montgomery’s fleet is firing and dropping back. 
Go in, Queen of the West. She is headed for the Beauregard. The 
latter is straightening up to meet her. They come together, the Queen 
of the West ramming Beauregard a glancing lick near the stern. 

The Monarch is after another rebel ram and striking her a flanking 
blow, glances off, and for a moment is between two of the enemy’s 
rams. Pop, pop, pop, pop, go the rifles of her unerring sharpshooters, 
who pick off the rebel gunners at their ports, thus preventing them from 
pouring broadside after broadside into the Queen and Monarch. Mean- 
time, all our iron-clads are sending shell and shot after the other rebel 
gunboats out of the range of our bully rams. There goes our ram 
Switzerland a railing, followed by the Lancaster Number Three. She 
goes through all right, while the latter, in “backing,” goes into the 
bank, and being disabled, too, by knocking off her rudder, retires from 
the scene of action. ! 

The Monarch having got below the rebel fleet, is coming up, “head 
on.” The Beauregard, while preparing to receive her, misses her mark, 
and goes chock into the side of one of her own fleet—the Price—taking 
off the starboard water-wheel of the latter. The shots from our gun- 
boats tell with disastrous effect on the enemy’s boats. The Gen. Price 
makes for the Arkansas shore, and, careening, sinks nearly out of 
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sight. The Gen. Lovell now receives a heavy shot, and is the second 
rebel boat to go down. 

The rams on both sides, and our iron-clads, are all in close quarters 
—the latter pouring in heavy shot with crushing effect. The Little 
Rebel is now crippled by one of our shot. She is making for the Arkan- 
sas shore, followed by one of our rams—the Switzerland. The Little 
Rebel reaches the shore, when Com. Montgomery and all his crew 
break for the timber, and by the tallest kind of swimming, escape. At 
one time, three of the rebel rams were, apparently, locked fast, foul, 
or perhaps, sympathizing with each other in their discomfiture. They 
receive no sympathy from our iron-clads, now pouring broadside after 
broadside into them, completely riddling their hulls and upper works. 
The hottest part of the engagement lasts some thirty minutes, when 
the Gen. Bragg, Sumter, Jeff. Thompson and Van Dorn, backing out 
with all possible speed, skedaddle off down the river, pursued by the 
Benton and the rest of the iron-clads, all sending shot after shot after 
the retreating rebels. 


Succinctly, Flag Officer Davis ended his report to Welles: 


The Mayor surrendered the city to me after the engagement. Col. 
Fitch came down at eleven o’clock, and has taken military possession. 


But “C.D.M.” could attest that the surrender had not been complete: 


The following note, addressed “to any Federal Lincolnite,” was 
found on the desk of the telegraph office: 


“T leave this office to any Lincolnite successor, and will state that, 
although you can whip us on the water, if you will come out on land 
we'll whip you like hell. 

[Signed ] 
“OPERATOR” 


II 
Running down the list of Union vessels engaged in the action before 
Memphis, the knowing eye would have lighted with recognition at 
the mention of the Carondelet. On an early April evening, with the 
moon hidden behind an oncoming thunderstorm, this sturdy vessel, 
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looking in her skipper’s phrase “like a farmer’s wagon,” had borne 
down on Island Number Ten below Columbus, Kentucky. Chain cable 
had been wrapped around her pilot house; a coal barge piled high with 
hay was lashed to her side. As lightning flecked the sky, shouts and 
bugles within the Confederate fort on Island Number Ten announced 
that the Rebels had spotted the boat. The guns of the Carondelet 
flashed, and an eerie scene followed with lightning striking down, 
guns belching ruin and death upon the fort, thunder rolling. Three days 
later, Union forces under John Pope found that the Carondelet had 
done her work so well the fort and island surrendered along with 
7,000 prisoners. 

But Pope got most of the credit; that was why he appeared suddenly 
in Washington. Under Lincoln’s orders Pope concentrated all the 
forces in the region of the Rappahannock and the Shenandoah into 
the Army of Virginia. While protecting the national capital, Pope was 
expected also to relieve the pressure on McClellan, still on the Penin- 
sula. Pope’s new corps commanders were all his seniors in rank, and 
one, John C. Frémont, had been Pope’s commanding officer in Mis- 
sourt. In a situation highly charged with wounded feelings, tact seemed 
an indispensable element. 

“God damn McDowell!’’ cried Pope, no man to mince words. “He 
is never where I want him!” Profane and vulgar, full of bluff and 
bluster—that was Pope. “Let us look before and not behind,” he ad- 
dressed his troops. “Success and glory are in the advance. Disaster 
and shame lurk in the rear.” In an astonishing order on July 23 he in- 
structed his officers to consider all civilians who refused to take an oath 
of allegiance as “spies,” to shoot “bushwhackers” who fired on troops 
and put private homes to the torch in retaliation, and to live off the 
country not wasting “force and energy . . . protecting private prop- 
erty of those most hostile to the Government.” Enraged, Lee sent a 
blistering letter to Washington:* 


The President also instructs me to inform you that we renounce our 
right of retaliation on the innocent, and will continue to treat the pri- 
vate enlisted soldiers of General Pope’s army as prisoners of war; but 
if, after notice to your Government that we confine repressive meas- 
ures to the punishment of commissioned officers, who are willing 
participants in these crimes, the savage practice threatened in the 
order alluded to be persisted in, we shall be reluctantly forced to the 
last resort of accepting the war on the terms chosen by our enemies, 
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until the voice of an outraged humanity shall compel a respect for the 
recognized usages of war. 


The “miscreant Pope,” with a force of 43,000 on the line of the 
Rappahannock, threatened to squeeze Lee between this army and Mc- 
Clellan’s 90,000 on the Peninsula. Jackson struck Pope at Cedar Run 
on August 9, then shied off from a general engagement next morning. 
From Harrison’s Landing, McClellan screamed for reinforcements and 
insisted that “it is here on the banks of the James River that the fate 
of the Union should be decided.” Washington disagreed, ordering Mc- 
Clellan to join Pope. Lee decided to get there first, and on August 19 
looked down at Pope’s army from Cedar Mountain. With the Federal 
forces was George Alfred Townsend, who thought he had been well 
instructed in military blunders on the Peninsula. He recalled a poign- 
ant incident:* 


. . . At one time, a private soldier came out to me, presenting a 
scrap of paper, and asked me to scrawl him a line, which he would 
dictate. It was as follows: 

“My dear Mary, we are going into action soon, and I send you my 
love. Kiss baby, and if I am not killed I will write to you after the 
fight.” 

The man asked me to mail the scrap at the first opportunity; but the 
same post which carried his simple billet, carried also his name 
among the rolls of the dead. 


Townsend drew a sketch of a pathetic figure: 


We entered the beautiful lawn of the Springs’ hotel, at ten o’clock, 
and a Negro came up to take our horses. By the lamplight and moon- 
light I saw McDowell’s tent, a sentry pacing up and down before it, 
and the thick, powerful figure of the General seated at a writing-table 
within. Irvin McDowell was one of the oldest officers in the service, 
and when the war commenced he became a leading commander in the 
Eastern army. At Bull Run he had a responsible place, and the ill 
success of that battle brought him into unpleasant notoriety. Though 
he retained a leading position he was still mistrusted and disliked. 
None bore ingratitude so stolidly. He may have flinched, but he never 
replied; and though ambitious, he tried to content himself with subor- 
dinate commands. Some called him a traitor, others an incompetent, 
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others a plotter. If McClellan failed, McDowell was cursed. If Pope 
blundered, McDowell received half the contumely. But he loosened no 
cord of discipline to make good will. Implacable, dutiful, soldierly, 
rigorous in discipline, sententious, brave—the most unpopular man 
in America went on his way... . 


Fairfax Sts. “Sup)~ See, 
Union Mills 


FREDERICKSBURG™S 


CEDAR MOUNTAIN AND SECOND BULL RUN 
From John Codman Ropes, The Army Under Pope 


Townsend was at Cedar Mountain, where the private fell before he 
could kiss the baby, and where the fortunes of combat still refused to 
smile on McDowell: 


For a time, each party kept in the edges of the timber, firing at will, 
but the Confederates were moving forward in masses by detours, until 
some thousands of them stood in the places of the few who were at first 
isolated. Distinct charges were now made, and a large body of Federals 
attempted to capture the battery before Slaughter’s house, while sep- 
arate brigades charged by front and flank upon the impenetrable 
timber. The horrible results of the previous effort were repeated; the 
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Confederates preserved their position, and, at nightfall, the Federals 
fell back a mile or more. From fifteen hundred to two thousand of the 
latter were slain or wounded, and, though the heat of the battle had 
lasted no more than two hours, nearly four thousand men upon both 
sides were maimed or dead. 

The valor of the combatants in either cause was unquestionable. But 
no troops in the world could have driven the Confederates out of the 
impregnable mazes of the wood. It was an error to expose columns of 
troops upon an open plain, in the face of imperceptible sharpshooters. 
The batteries should have shelled the thickets, and the infantry should 
have retained their concealment. The most disciplined troops of Eu- 
rope would not have availed in a country of bog, barren, ditch, creek, 
forest, and mountain. 

Compared to the bare plain of Waterloo, Cedar Mountain was like 
the antediluvian world, when the surface was broken by volcanic fire 
into chasms and abysses. In this battle, the Confederate batteries, along 
the mountainside, were arranged in the form of a crescent, and, when 
the solid masses charged up the hill, they were butchered by enfilading 
fires. On the Confederate part, a thorough knowledge of the country 
was manifest, and the best possible disposition of forces and means; 
on the side of the Federals, there was zeal without discretion, and 
gallantry without generalship. 

During the action, Stonewall Jackson occupied a commanding posi- 
tion on the side of the mountain, where, glass in hand, he observed 
every change of position, and directed all the operations. General 
Banks was indefatigable and courageous; but he was left to fight the 
whole battle, and not a regiment of the large reserve in his rear came 
forward to succor or relieve him. As usual, McDowell was cursed 
by all sides, and some of Banks’s soldiers threatened to shoot him. 
But the unpopular Commander had no defence to make, and said noth- 
ing to clear up the doubts relative to him. He exposed himself repeat- 
edly, and so did Pope. The latter rode to the front at nightfall—for 
what purpose no one could say, as he had been in Culpeper during 
the whole afternoon—and he barely escaped being captured. The loss 
of Federal officers was very heavy. Fourteen commissioned officers 
were killed and captured out of one regiment. Sixteen commissioned 
officers only remained in four regiments. One general was taken pris- 
oner and several were wounded. A large number of field-officers were 
slain. 

During the progress of the fight I galloped from point to point along 
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the rear, but could nowhere obtain a panoramic view. The common 
sentiment of civilians, that it is always possible to see a battle, is true 
of isolated contests only. Even the troops engaged know little of the 
occurrences around them, and I| have been assured by many soldiers 
that they have fought a whole day without so much as a glimpse of an 
enemy. The smoke and dust conceal objects, and where the greatest 
execution is done, the antagonists have frequently fired at a line of 
smoke, behind which columns may or may not have been posted. 


III 
Lee intended to give Pope no respite. The Confederate’s contempt 
for his adversary was hardly greater than that of Washington A. Roeb- 
ling, an engineer with the Army of the Potomac. In a letter to the 
famous father with whom he would one day plan and build the Brook- 
lyn Bridge, “Wash” told an ungilded story:* 


For the last 10 days I have been on the trot constantly, scarcely ever 
out of the saddle and have lost one horse which I was compelled to 
abandon on the retreat, it being unable to get along. The day after | 
wrote you my last letter | surveyed a road out of Madison C.H. and 
returning late at night received orders to accompany an expedition to 
Louisa C.H., 20 miles within the enemy’s lines. This trip was safely 
accomplished, . . . little was seen of the enemy during the trip and 
not more than 8 or ten stragglers captured. On the way out we took 
bye roads but returned on the main road, and here it was at 5 o’clock 
in the morning that we surprised the rebel Maj. General Stuart and 
staff at breakfast. The Gen. himself escaped through the stupidity of a 
Major, he being afraid to shoot him, but some of his staff were caught. 
This occurred only 2 miles from Stuart’s cavalry camp and as he was 
escaping in that direction with lightning speed, we were certain of a 
speedy pursuit which our jaded horses could not stand. Therefore we 
made a straight cut in the direction of Fredricksburg, crossing the river 
some 15 miles from that place to Germanna Mills, before the enemy 
arrived there. Once over there, the hurry was over. 

The information obtained and roads surveyed were quite valuable, 
or will be so whenever we get back there, if ever—which I doubt. 
Well, when I returned to where our camp was, behold it was gone; 
thinks I, what does this mean! I was too sleepy, however, to make any 
further enquiries that night, and went to sleep. Next day upon reach- 
ing Culpeper, I learned to my surprise that the whole army had re- 
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treated for no apparent cause whatever, and that I was about the last 
man left. 

I was fortunate enough to get on the last train with my saddle, and 
so went to Rapp. Stat. on the Rapp. river. Here the army was posted on 
the North shore, ready to make a stand against an enemy who was 
perfectly justified in supposing that we had left from fear and on ac- 
count of our smaller force. On the next day the enemy’s cavalry made 
its appearance, whipped our cavalry, and drove in everything so that 
we retained nothing but two small hills on the South side of the river 
on which batteries were placed. Communication was held from the 
North shore with the one hill by the R. R. bridge and with the other by 
a low trestle bridge put up in one night. 

The position was quite strong. Sigel had the right, McDowell the 
centre, next came Banks, then Reno. The next morning the enemy 
commenced feeling us. He opened light batteries at different points. 
I happened to be at Fruman’s Ford when he opened first with 2 guns 
on a battery & regiment stationed to guard the Ford. The accuracy of 
his firing was such that in 15 minutes his 2 guns silenced our battery 
of 6 and drove away a regiment, (Maryland of course). All our 
troops were drawn up in line of battle. The enemy actually crossed at 
the Ford but was repulsed. The cannonading continued all day, the 
enemy being everywhere driven back by us. As Eng. officers are ex 
officio aids I acted as such to Gen. McDowell and have done so ever 
sinGat firsts, 

During that night it rained, which raised the river, carried off the 
trestle bridge which in turn endangered the R. R. bridge. Communica- 
tion being cut off, one hill had to be abandoned, and the R. R. bridge, 
being in danger of going, the other side was evacuated and the R. R. 
bridge burned. This was done under a heavy fire from the enemy who 
immediately occupied those 2 hills. In the mean time the enemy crossed 
near Sigel who drove them back in a little fight in which he is reported 
by the papers to have taken 2000 prisoners. He took none at all. Our 
loss up to now was perhaps 200 killed & wounded in all. 

Certain occurrences now gave rise to the suspicion that the enemy 
was merely fooling us with, say, one division here and that his main 
body was crossing some 20 miles further up. Our force was, say, 
45,000 effectives and the question was shall we cross the river, whip 
this division and fall on the enemy’s flank or shall we retreat and 
give up this point of the Rpphk. Pope decided on the latter course—the 
man, you remember, who snubbed McDowell about lines of retreat. 
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McDowell’s corps, consisting of King’s, Ricketts’ & McCall’s divisions, 
& 3000 cavalry, retired to around Warrenton. Sigel went to Sulphur 
Springs & Waterloo further up on the river. Banks & Reno also moved 
up on the river but camped some 5 miles from it. 

When we retired from the river the enemy did not cross in force, 
showing the correctness of the supposition that he was there only in 
small force and that his main body was crossing further up. At Sulphur 
Springs & Waterloo the usual cannonading & skirmishing again com- 
menced, which always takes place when troops are separated by a shal- 
low creek of only 100 to 200 feet wide, the size of the Rpphk here. The 
day before our arrival at Warrenton our HdQurtr Trains, which had 
been sent to Catletts stat. for safety, were attacked by the advance 
guard of rebel cavalry. The things destroyed belonged principally to 
Pope. My things escaped. My nigger was taken but got off afterwards. 

Rumours now began to circulate that a portion of McClellan’s army 
was somewhere in the neighborhood, but where was not known. Com- 
munication between Warrenton & Washington was interrupted and 
Pope had neither the brains for devising any plan of operation, much 
less for executing it. A dozen orders were given & countermanded the 
same day and the troops subjected to a lot of useless marching which 
- only fatigued them and lost 2 precious days and rations which were also 
running short. While waiting for dinner at the Warrenton Hotel, 
Houston & I got orders to rush down to the river and examine all fords, 
preparatory to all the troops crossing the Rpphk that night and falling 
in the enemy’s rear. We returned at 1 o’clock in the morning, only to 
find the order countermanded. Pope in the meantime went to Catletts 
stat. 


Morale ran high in Lee’s army. The boys sensed that “Uncle Robert” 
was pushing hard, with Pope puzzled by the Confederate movements. 
In a cheery letter home, an unidentified Rebel lieutenant captured the 
spirit of Lee’s troops:° 


Now comes the great wonder. Starting up the bank of the river on 
Monday, the twenty-fifth, we marched through Amosville, in Rappahan- 
nock County—still further up, crossed the Rappahannock within ten 
miles of the Blue Ridge, marched across open fields, by strange country 
paths and comfortable homesteads, by a little town in Fauquier, called 
Orleans, on and on, as if we would never cease—to Salem, on the 
Manassas Gap Railroad, reaching there after midnight. Up again by 
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day-dawn, and still on, along the Manassas Gap road, meeting crowds 
—all welcoming, cheering, staring with blank amazement. So all day 
Tuesday, through White Plains, Haymarket, Thoroughfare Gap, in Bull 
Run Mountains, Gainesville, to Bristow station, on the Orange and 
Alexandria Railroad—making the difference from Amosville to 
Bristow (between forty-five and fifty miles) within the forty-eight 
hours. We burned up at Bristow two or three railway-trains, and moved 
up to Manassas Junction on Wednesday, taking our prisoners with us. 
Ewell’s division brought up the rear, fighting all the way a force Pope 
had sent up from Warrenton, supposing us a cavalry party. 

Upon reaching Manassas Junction, we met a brigade—the First 
New-Jersey—which had been sent from Alexandria on the same sup- 
position. They were fools enough to send a flag demanding our sur- 
render at once. Of course we scattered the brigade, killing and wound- 
ing many, and among them the Brigadier-General, (Taylor,) who has 
since died. At the Junction was a large dépot of stores, five or six pieces 
of artillery, two trains containing probably two hundred large cars 
loaded down with many millions of quartermaster and commissary 
stores. Beside these, there were very large sutlers’ dépots, full of every 
thing; in short, there was collected there, in the space of a square mile, 
an amount and variety of property such as I had never conceived of, 
(I speak soberly.) "Twas a curious sight to see our ragged and famished 
men helping themselves to every imaginable article of luxury or neces- 
sity, whether of clothing, food, or what not. For my part, I got a tooth- 
brush, a box of candles, a quantity of lobster salad, a barrel of coffee, 
and other things which I forget. But I must hurry on, for I have not 
time to tell the hundredth part, and the scene utterly beggars descrip- 
tion. 

A part of us hunted that New-Jersey brigade like scattered partridges 
over the hills just to the right of the battle-field of the eighteenth of 
July, 1861, while the rest were partly plundering, partly fighting the 
forces coming on us from Warrenton. Our men had been living on 
roasted corn since crossing the Rappahannock, and we had brought 
no wagons, so we could carry little away of the riches before us. But 
the men could eat for one meal at least. So they were marched up, and 
as much of every thing eatable served out as they could carry. To see a 
starving man eating lobster-salad and drinking Rhine wine, bare- 
footed and in tatters, was curious; the whole thing was incredible. 

Our situation now was very critical. We were between Alexandria 
and Warrenton—between the hosts of McClellan and Pope with over 
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eighteen thousand jaded men, for the corps had not more than that. At 
nightfall, fire was set to the dép6t, storehouses, the loaded trains, several 
long, empty trains, sutlers’ houses, restaurants, every thing. As the 
magnificent conflagration began to subside, the Stonewall or First di- 
vision of Jackson’s corps moved off toward the battle-field of Manassas, 
the other two divisions to Centreville, six miles distant. 

As day broke [August 26], we came in sight of Centreville, rested a 
‘few hours, and toward evening the rear-guard of the corps crossed Bull 
Run at Stone Bridge—the scene of the great slaughter of last year— 
closely pursued by the enemy. A part of the force came up the War- 
renton turnpike, and in a furious action of two hours—the last two day- 
light hours of Thursday, August twenty-eighth—disputed the posses- 
- sion of a ridge running from Sudley Church Ford to the Warrenton 
turnpike. We drove them off, and on Friday morning we held the ridge, 
in front of which runs an incomplete railroad-cut and embankment. 
Now, we had made a circuit from the Gap in Bull Run Mountains 
around to the Junction and Centreville, breaking up the railroad and 
destroying their stores, and returned to within six miles of the Gap, 
through which Longstreet must come. The enemy disputed his pas- 
sage and delayed him till late in the day, and, meanwhile, they threw 
against our corps, all day long, vast masses of troops—Sigel’s, Banks’s, 
and Pope’s own division. We got out of ammunition; we collected more 
from cartridge-boxes of fallen friend and foe; that gave out, and we 
charged with never-failing yell and steel. All day long they threw their 
masses on us; all day they fell back shattered and shrieking. When the 
sun went down, their dead were heaped in front of the incomplete rail- 
way, and we sighed with relief, for Longstreet could be seen coming 
into position on our right. The crisis was over; Longstreet never failed 
yet; but the sun went down so slowly. 


The wonder to “Wash” Roebling was the fact that the Federals de- 
layed anyone. He was with McDowell’s troops when they left Warren- 
ton on the main pike to Centreville, Gainesville and the battlefield at 


Bull Run:°® 


. . . We encamped that night 8 miles from Warrenton, being joined 
by Siegel & Raynolds with their Penn. reserves. Early next morning 
Rickets’ Div. was dispatched west to Thoroughfare Gap in Bull Run 
mountain to prevent Longstreet’s corps from passing through & rein- 
forcing the rebels. But the rebels, finding him there, passed through 
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Hopewell gap 4 miles farther on and joined their main force. Rickets 
apparently knew nothing of Hopewell gap although laid down on every 
map. The main body of our army moved forward, crossing the Manas- 
sas gap road at Gainesville where Sigel turned off following the r.r. 
while King & Reynolds kept on (Hatch commanded King’s Div., the 
later having had an epileptic fit some days previous). Suddenly a rebel 
battery opened on us in front with shells which came very near killing 


some of us, Gen. McDowell & staff as usual riding at the head of the : 


column. 

Our forces were deployed in line of battle, which took an hour, and 
then we proceeded to determine whether we had come up with the 
main body or only a portion of the enemy. By that time their battery 
had ceased firing and retired 2 miles. 5 men killed was the damage sus- 
tained. Well, after wasting 4 precious hours more, spent in robbing 
orchards & cornfields, and watching immense columns of dust in front 
of us, McDowell made a further division of force by leaving King there 
to march down the pike late in the afternoon and went himself down the 
R.R. towards Manassas in search of Pope, leaving Reynolds to follow 
him slowly. 

We arrived at Manassas at dark and ascertained that Pope, with 
Hooker & Kearney, had gone in the direction of Centreville. We un- 
derstood that Pope had been hunting McDowell & McDowell was like- 
wise hunting Pope. While at Manassas that evening very heavy can- 
nonading was heard about 2 miles in advance of where King had been 
left; it seems that King had advanced that afternoon, was attacked by 
the main body of the enemy, lost 500 killed & wounded in one bri- 
gade, retreated, and arrived at Manassas at 3 o’clock the next 
morning. McDowell, hearing that firing, wanted to get there by making 
a short cut across the country, but it was dark. We lost our way 3 times 
and finally at 1 o’clock encamped along the road side for a few hours, 
Getting under way again by 444, we reached Reynolds by 6, took 
breakfast, found the rebels in front of Reynolds, and returned to Manas- 
sas where King & Rickets had arrived during the night, also Porter with 
the regulars. 

Porter was pushed out in the same direction where King was .. . 
only not quite so far. McDowell went out with him, put him in posi- 
tion, and gave him his instructions, merely as superior officer, Pope 
being away. But Porter obeyed none, running off as soon as the enemy 
opened fire with a battery. McDowell then returned towards Manassas 
and led his two divisions of King & Rickets towards the old battle field 


«- 
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of Bull Run where the main body of the enemy was. It was 1 or 2 
o’clock on Friday afternoon when we got there. The fight had com- 
menced a few hours before with Hooker, Kearney & Sigel. About 30 
guns were in position then and firing as fast as possible, silencing 
most of the enemy’s guns which were poorly handled and counter- 
balancing the poor result of Hooker’s & Kearney’s infantry attack in 
the afternoon. 

It was a very interesting scene; much valuable ammunition was, 
however, thrown away, for which we paid dearly the next day. Sigel ar- 
ranged most of the artillery; it was massed together very well, but was 
placed on two high elevations. Every shot lodged where it struck, in 
place of glancing and bounding off to do more mischief. The day was 
cloudy and windstill so that the battle field was covered with a dense, 
livid cloud of smoke. It was late in the day before McDowell’s troops 
were deployed in line of battle and pushed forward to the proper place 
on the centre & left of the centre. Before Hatch’s Brigade had arrived 
at its place it was pitch dark. Hatch had not the remotest idea where he 
was going, pushed too far ahead, got into a cross fire which the rebels 
suddenly opened on him, had half his men killed & wounded & the other 
half ran off. So ended that day. 


IV 
The battle of Second Manassas (August 28-30) is called one of Lee’s 
masterpieces; it was Pope’s finish. When on the thirtieth Lee read- 
justed his troops on the field, Pope decided that the Confederates were 
retreating. At about noon he ordered an attack. Fighting with Jackson 


that day, W. W. Blackford saw the Yankees handled roughly:' 


Along so long a line these movements were not of course all at the 
same time nor alike. Sometimes a stand would be made and the first 
and even the second line would close in a hand-to-hand bayonet fight 
on the railroad where the conflict was deadly, but in no single instance 
that evening, I believe, did they penetrate our lines. The sides of the 
cuts and fills were covered with rounded stones as big as one’s two fists, 
and these the Confederates collected in great numbers as reserved am- 
munition, particularly on the embankments. Breechloaders were not 
then in use among the infantry and when one of these determined 
charges was made there was no time to load after delivering fire; but 
the interval between their last shot and the time when they would 
come close enough for the bayonet was utilized by Jackson’s men in 
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showering down these stones on the heads of those climbing up the 
bank to them; and one such stone was as good as a cannon-ball so far 
as the man it hit on the head was concerned. After the battle little piles 
of these stones were left all along the top of the banks where each man 
had made his collection, and as the supply ran short after each repulse 
the men ran forward down the bank to recover those they had already 
used. 

This contest went on about two hours, the intervals between the re- 
pulses becoming longer and longer and the tendency being to concen- 
trate their attacks upon one spot at a time. Over broad spaces in our 
front the ground appeared, from where I stood, so thickly covered with 
the fallen that it looked like one vast blue carpet. I do not mean that the 
ground was really entirely covered, but at a distance, one body obstruct- 
ing the vision of several yards of ground beyond, the effect was that 
described. All the fighting had been done by Jackson’s corps alone 
up to this time, Longstreet’s half of the army comprising the right wing 
not having fired a shot, except from the artillery under the command of 
S. D. Lee before mentioned, which did such splendid service. Long- 
street’s line was retired behind the hill out of sight and Pope proba- 
bly did not know of his presence even then. 

General Lee sat on his horse on the Warrenton Pike calmly watching 
the enemy exhausting his strength upon the impregnable position along 
the old railroad, and awaiting his time to order Longstreet to come 
down upon them. About five o’clock in the evening the order was given, 
and with a cheer that rang out for miles our right wing swept forward. 

Seeing that the time had come for the cavalry I dashed off to rejoin 
General Stuart, who had been kept informed through frequent written 
reports of every event of the evening, sent by couriers detailed from 
cavalry headquarters to accompany me for this purpose. It was a grand 
sight to see our lines four miles in length with bayonets glittering in 
the evening sunlight and flags flying move rapidly forward, and before 
them in broken masses the enemy withdrawing. Pope had been prudent 
enough, however, to keep some of his force in reserve, and these Long- 
street encountered and sharply engaged three-quarters of a mile from 
the field. They could not resist, however, the fury of the attack and in 
half an hour joined their comrades in retreat. This stand had given 
Pope, however, time to throw his shattered columns into the deep de- 
pression made by the Sudley Road at the very spot where the Zouave 
regiment we charged in the last year’s battle had emerged upon the 
field, and here as the night came on Longstreet’s advance terminated. 
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General Stuart with his cavalry covered Longstreet’s right flank dur- 
ing his advance and soon encountered the cavalry of the enemy on the 
fields near Bull Run. Munford was in the advance and when the enemy 
first appeared, charged gallantly upon what he supposed to be only a 
regiment of about equal strength with his own; this he broke, but be- 
yond were heavy reserves which came up at a charge and drove him 
back in some confusion. Then Stuart arrived with his reserves and 
swept them in turn, in utter discomfiture, driving them back pell-mell 
across Bull Run and killing and capturing a large number. This was 
the first time their cavalry had ever made any show of resistance and 
the sight of the charges and sabre fighting in the clear, open fields was 
very fine. Munford made a mistake in beginning his charge too soon 
and got his ranks opened too much before the shock came, while the 
enemy advanced at a trot and only took the charge pace when within a 
hundred yards of the meeting; his ranks were then solid and Munford’s 
opened, strung-out force was dashed aside. 


Blackford recounted a touching incident:* 


In one place I heard through the darkness the shrill voice of a boy 
apparently not over fifteen or sixteen years old sobbing bitterly. I 
started towards the place to render him some assistance but as | 
reached the place his father, who it seems was the captain of his com- 
pany, came up and said, “Hello, Charley, my boy, is that you?” “Oh, 
yes,” said the boy, “Father, my leg is broken but I don’t want you to 
think that is what I am crying for; I fell in a yellow-jackets’ nest and 
they have been stinging me ever since. That is what makes me cry— 
please pull me out.” The stings and the wound proved too much for 
the plucky boy and he died in his father’s arms soon after. 


Shaken to the core, Pope drew reserves from his center and right to 
stave off Longstreet. Jackson had exactly what he wanted—a chance 
to crash down on the weakened Federal right—and Blackford knew 
that Jackson did not intend to waste this opportunity:° 


Many of our Generals and Colonels, as I have said, were on the 
ridge across which the enemy were now crossing, and these were 
watching Jackson’s every movement with intense interest, for we could 
almost tell his thoughts by his movements. Sometimes he would halt, 
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then trot on rapidly, halt again, wheel his horse and pass again along 
the front of the marching column, or rather along its flank. About a 
quarter of a mile off, troops were now opposite us. All felt sure Jack- 
son could never resist the temptation, and that the order to attack 
would come soon, even if Longstreet was beyond the mountain. 

Presently General Jackson pulled up suddenly, wheeled and galloped 
towards us. “Here he comes, by God,” said several, and Jackson rode 
up to the assembled group as calm as a May morning and, touching his 
hat in military salute, said in as soft a voice as if he had been talking to 
a friend in ordinary conversation, “Bring out your men, gentlemen!” 
Every officer whirled round and scurried back to the woods at full gal- 
lop. The men had been watching their officers with as much interest as 
they had been watching Jackson, and when they wheeled and dashed 
towards them they knew what it meant, and from the woods arose a 
hoarse roar like that from cages of wild beasts at the scent of blood. 

As the officers entered the woods, sharp, quick orders to fall in rang 
from rank to rank, followed by the din of clashing arms and accoutre- 
ments as the troops rapidly got under arms, and in an incredibly short 
time long columns of glittering brigades, like huge serpents, glided 
out upon the open field, to be as quickly deployed into lines of battle. 
Then all advanced in as perfect order as if they had been on parade, 
their bayonets sparkling in the light of the setting sun and their red 
battle flags dancing gayly in the breeze. Then came trotting out the 
rumbling artillery to positions on the flanks, where they quickly un- 
limbered and prepared for action. It made one’s blood tingle with pride 
to see these troops going into action—as light-hearted and gay as if 
they were going to a dancing party, not with the senseless fun of a re- 
cruit who knew not what he had to expect, but with the confidence of 
veterans who had won every battle they ever fought. 

As soon as the enemy saw what was coming they halted, came to a 
front face, advanced to meet our troops half way, and the battle opened. 
In a moment everything on the field was wrapped in smoke. The 
musketry became a roar, the individual shots merging into one con- 
tinuous sound, broken upon by the rapid booming of the artillery ac- 
companiment. In a few moments wounded men made their appearance, 
limping back as best they could, some still bearing their arms but some 
scarcely able to drag their bodies along. 


John Dooley, a Confederate private, braced himself as the Yankees 
charged: 
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Yes! Here they come! Four or five lines of fresh troops deploy.in 
the open plain in our front and direct their charge directly against that 
copse of woods off to our right. Oh, this is a splendid sight and one 
which the disinterested might well go in raptures over. Line after 
line of the best of the Yankee army steadily advances—and as orderly 
as if on parade; and it seems as tho’ there was a slight cessation in the 
frightful roar of the artillery and musketry as these well drilled troops 
press on over the blood red plain. 

At every step they take they see the piles of wounded and slain and 
their feet are slipping in the blood and brains of their comrades. Shells 
burst among them and a desultory musketry fire helps to thin their 
ranks; but still on they press, closing up steadily, splendidly. Many of 
their officers may be plainly distinguished riding beside their Brigades 
and Divisions, while the Stars and Stripes boastfully flaunt out defiance 
in the advance of each Regt. 

On they come over dead and dying right at the copse of woods. The 
order is given, “Charge!’’, and at a double quick the foremost lines 
charge against the woods. They are scarcely 50 or 80 yds. distant when 
a volume of smoke almost obscures the woods from our sight and volley 
after volley thunders against those ill fated columns. In vain does line 
after line advance at a run. Torn and bleeding they are hurled back, 
scattered, routed in confusion over the plain (blue with their slain). In 
vain do their officers dash in the midst of this storm of shell and bullets. 
The fugitives will not be rallied, but, broken and dismayed, are pur- 
sued by our victorious troops until darkness closes around. 


Dooley saw the Federals thrown back, routed: 


About 4 P.M., when we had given up the idea of our being wanted 
today, one of Genl. Longstreet’s aides came over the field as if life and 
death depended on his speed, as verily it did. How well the men knew 
what his presence indicated; and he had scarcely been recognized be- 
fore they had each one regained his musket and were arranging them- 
selves in order along the line. We had driven the Yankee back on the — 
left and also on the right, and it was for Longstreet’s fresh troops (our- 
selves) to press the center. 

Here we go—closing and double quick—now right in front marching 
by the flank so as to avoid the woods and other obstacles—now we are 
over a fence and the battery which we are to charge is right ahead. 
Ahead we form in line and now dashing thro’ a cornfield; the bullets 
whistle thro’ the leaves and ears and send many a brave comrade to his 
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last account. But we have no time to think; such is the excitement, such 
the feeling with which I am inspired that I rush on with the rest, com- 
pletely bewildered and scarcely heeding what takes place around. 

And now the bullets strike the ground in front of us and comrades 
are falling pretty fast all around. I catch a glimpse of the battery; it’s on 
a hill (quite a hill), and as we approach at a double quick all along the 
line the very earth seems to open and belch forth fire and smoke and 
balls. Back! down the hill! rolls the Brigade which had immediately 
preceded us; back! in utter rout and confusion, some shouting for us 
to go back—others to advance—some to lie down. 

Still on we went double quick all the time right over the flying broken 
Brigade and up the hill—volley after volley—broadside after broad- 
side comes crashing thro’ our thinned ranks. Our Col., the brave old 
Skinner, on this day the bravest of the brave, 40 or 50 yds. ahead is 
cutting down the Yankee gunners who defend their pieces to the last. 

“Fire!” rings out along the brigade, our muskets rattle out a volley 
along the whole line, and I find myself among dismounted cannon, 
broken caissons, bleeding horses, the dead and the dying. Our gallant 
Col. (Skinner) comes reeling towards me bleeding profusely from 
three severe wounds. “‘Jack,” said he, “bear me witness that I was the 
first man on that battery.” “I will, Col.,” replied I, and I set to work to 
bind up the flow of blood which was streaming from his arm which was 
torn from wrist to elbow by a bullet. The Col. is soon carried from the 
field and I turn to look for the brigade which had in the mean time 
borne away to the left. 

I fall in with about 50 or 60 of ours who have become detached by 
that same leftward move. We all league together and drive thro’ the 
woods a party of Yankees who keep up an annoying fire—and now we 
take possession of a rising knoll to the front and left where many of our 
men have gathered to play upon the advancing enemy. From this knoll, 
altho’ constantly engaged, we have a splendid view of the Plain on our 
front and to the right. Some 500 or 600 yds. distant is a dense thicket 
or wood which must be filled by our troops. In front of this wood and 
directly in front of our position the whole plain, as far as the eye can 
reach, is covered with the blue of the enemy—some brigades flying in 
disorder, others advancing in serried lines with the Stars and Stripes 
innumerable floating in the breeze; officers vainly endeavoring to rally 
their wavering ranks furiously dashing up and down the lines. 


Lee, with 48,527 effectives engaged, counted 1,481 killed, 7,627 
wounded and 89 missing. The Federal strength had been 75,696 with 
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1,724 killed, 8,372 wounded and 5,958 missing. “Wash” Roebling 


could not contain his disgust:™ 


The running of our men had already commenced; at least 10,000 
were on the full go. Many had not even heard the whistle of a shot 
before they ran. This was a most humiliating spectacle, showing the 
utterly demoralized condition of the men. A lot of reinforcements had 
come in, composed of raw troops. The mere sound of the firing sufficed 
to set them off. In the mean time the troops on our right had been 
brought over to the left; McDowell put himself at their head & suc- 
ceeded in repulsing the rebels some distance. More troops came up in 
support, enabling us to hold our line with security. 

It was also known that Franklin’s Corps of fresh well tried troops 
was only 4 miles in the rear. By this time night had set in, the infantry 
firing had mostly ceased, & only 2 batteries continued a random firing. 
We were, in my opinion, in a good condition to recommence the fight 
in the morning with complete success. Rebel prisoners reported that 
they lived on mule & horse flesh for 2 days. They were so short of 
ammunition that we fired 20 cannon shots to their one and in place of 
lead they fired stones from their muskets. 

Well, it was at this juncture that a certain * * * General by the name 
of P. e ordered a retreat; the rebels were, of course, so utterly 
surprised that they did not even offer to pursue . . . And remember | 
this order was given only 2 hours after a flaming dispatch had been 
sent to Washington announcing a great victory, which had not been 
won. The retreat was conducted in perfect order. I noticed only 5 
abandoned wagons, 15 guns were left on the field, the carriages being 
in too shattered a condition to admit of their being readily removed. 

Of the subsequent events, the march to Centreville, to Fairfax and — 
finally to Munson’s hill where I am now encamped you are no doubt 
sufficiently familiar with through the papers. As for myself I am com- 
pletely tired out and used up; I have not had one meal a day for the last 
3 weeks, have slept on the ground every night generally without blan- 
kets, and been in the saddle constantly. I have also been lucky in not 
getting shot. McDowell is a brave and courageous man who don’t — 
hesitate a moment to expose himself when necessary, and I followed 
him closely. It is true there is something wrong about McDowell, but he 
is a jewel compared with the commander who was never to be found 
when wanted and did not even expose himself enough to get a general 
view of the battle ground and see how affairs went on. McDowell in 
many cases acted for him. 
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As for the future I have no hopes whatever; I assure you on Satur- 
day night last I felt utterly sick, disgusted and tired of the war; being 
somewhat rested now, I feel more hopeful. Our men are sick of the war; 
they fight without an aim and without enthusiasm; they have no con- 
fidence in their leaders except one or two; I overheard Hooker give 
his opinion of McClellan and have little hopes of him. Sigel is physically 
unable to do much because he does everything himself so as to be cer- 
tain; he is a shadow. . . . Franklin & Hooker are looked on with 
most favor, but Franklin lost his golden opportunity on Saturday when 
he might have marched up and changed the tide to victory, orders or 
no orders. 

In the next place one Rebel is equal to 5 Union men in bravery— 
that is about the proportion. 


Pope was sent west to fight Indians, and here he brooded on the evil 
that threatened the country. From St. Paul, Minnesota in mid-Septem- 
ber he addressed a nine-page letter to Governor Richard Yates of Il- 
linois, charging that a clique of officers in the Army of the Potomac 
were set on deposing Lincoln and establishing a dictatorship. His own 
defeat at Manassas he charged against Fitz-John Porter and McClellan, 
declaring that he had made only one error himself: “. . . I wished in 
earnestness and sincerity of purpose to make war on the rebels. I was 
from the West, and an interloper in the Army of the Potomac, neither 
to be bribed nor frightened and I must if possible be ruined.” Pope 
warned Yates that unless McClellan was removed from command it 
would not be long before “the military factions (as in a thousand in- 
stances in history) demand another ruler, and then another until the 
seat of Washington shall be occupied by a military despot or by a crea- 
ture of the military power.” 

Pope, warming to his letter writing, fixed the blame for his disaster 
in Virginia upon other villains in the missive he addressed to William 
Butler, state treasurer of Illinois and one of Lincoln’s oldest friends:” 


HEAD-QUARTERS, DEPARTMENT OF THE NORTHWEST, 
SAINT Pau, MINN., Sept. 26, 1862 
My DEAR SIR: 

I send enclosed a letter to Gov Yates in view of the convention of 

Governors at Altoona. 
I will not permit myself even in a letter to you to express the scorn 
and indignation with which the feeble cowardly & shameful conduct of 
Lincoln has impressed me. I would not have believed it of any re- 
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spectable man, especially was it difficult to imagine any such conduct 
in a President of the U. S. He has sold himself or given himself 
away to the Devil or something worse. The letter I enclose will give you 
a mild statement of a part of the case, enough for you to imagine the 
depth of the degradation to which he has descended. How he can face 
his own people again is hard to say. The people in all this region are 
bitter against him. Is it not astonishing that knowing as well as he does 
the past record of McClellan, knowing McClellan’s atrocious conduct 
during our battles in Virginia & his successful efforts to keep his accom- 
plices from punishment he should have restored him & them to the com- 
mand of the army? I do not like to trust myself to speak of these mat- 
ters. Illinois is shamed and humiliated by her representative. I am a 
soldier and seek only to do my duty earnestly & zealously. If abuse of 
me will serve the Govt so be it. I never suffer my personal feelings to 
stand in the way of prompt & vigorous execution of my duty but I do feel 
shame & mortification that we should live under such a system of things 
as prevails at Washington. One comfort I have. This state of affairs 
cannot last long unless our Governors are weak & irresolute. 

Look at the West. We have lost all we gained by hard fighting & im- 
mense sacrifice of life & treasure. Why? For the very same reason we 
have made no progress while McClellan has [been] Commander-in- 
Chief. He sought by making several Depts in the West to keep control 
of every body & manage all the details of the war from Washington. No 
man objected more loudly to this arrangement than Halleck when he 
was ordered to St. Louis. By persistent effort he finally got command 
of the whole Western Dept and the result was our rapid successes in 
the West. How is it now? No sooner does Halleck get to be commander 
in chief than he begins to do precisely what he blamed McClellan so 
much for doing. He has divided up the West into half a dozen separate 
and independent commands so that he can control all the details and 
of course under such a system we have lost all we gained. 

Halleck feels that his position in Washington is insecure. He is try- 
ing to play trimmer and keep on the fence which no man can do in 
times like these. He keeps the West in its present condition thinking 
that if ousted at Washington he can come back to command us again. 
He is mistaken. He is indebted to me entirely for his position and to 
repay it he stands aloof when he knows that the grossest injustice is 
being done me which it is in his power to prevent. He wont do. He has 
neither pluck nor heart. 

We must have the West again united in one Dept & commanded by a 
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Western man. Until that is done we are in constant danger. Urge this 

upon every one who has influence. Unless this is done we can have 

neither harmony of council nor unity of action. Wright has a separate 

command, Buell one, Grant one, Curtis one & myself one. It is absurd 
& wicked so to jeopardize the West to please any man. 

Urge this by all means in your power. . 
Very truly your friend, 
JNO PoPE 


V 

In Minnesota that September, along the Yellow Medicine River, Sioux 
warriors under the power-crazed Little Crow had embarked on an orgy 
of massacre and rape so terrible that the first reports were ridiculed as 
wildly exaggerated. Then the few survivors straggled in—frightfully 
mutilated children who somehow had wandered across the prairies for 
days, women who stared vacantly into space so that they would no 
longer see the brains of babies dashed out against wagon wheels, the 
sick burned in their beds, or, the ghastliest memory, frightened hus- 
bands who had deserted their families as they tried to flee to personal 
safety. Sioux warriors roared with contemptuous laughter at such men, 
abandoning their women and children without a backward glance, 
running to save their cowardly necks while a dozen naked, lustful In- 
dians surrounded an adolescent daughter. 

Four hundred settlers perished in a few days. Northern spokesmen 
charged the Confederates with instigating these outrages, and Secretary 
of the Interior Caleb Smith gave such allegations semiofficial endorse- 
ment, but no evidence supported the claim. 

Henry H. Sibley, an ex-governor of the territory who had grown 
wealthy as an agent for the American Fur Company, commanded forces 
that outnumbered the Sioux two to one. While he dawdled, waiting for 
reinforcements and newspapers that would bring him up to date on 
events elsewhere in the country, Little Crow’s vandals struck twice at 
New Ulm, a prosperous community established by German families 
from Chicago and Cincinnati. Two principal reasons, by later testi- 
mony, motivated these attacks—Indian resentment that the citizens of 
New Ulm jabbered in a language they could not comprehend and the 
town was full of pretty girls. What the Indians had not counted upon 
was the fighting quality of these German immigrants, who, though out- 
numbered and armed only with squirrel guns, beat off both assaults. 

Still Sibley hesitated—one of his regiments was virtually wiped out 
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in Birch Coulee—and then at Wood Lake in early September Sibley 
stumbled into the battle that broke the Sioux uprising. His report to 
Governor Ramsay gives no indication that he found the enemy by 
luck: 


Sir: I left the camp at Fort Ridgley on the nineteenth inst., with my 


command, and reached this point early in the afternoon of the twenty- 
second. There have been small parties of Indians each day in plain 
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sight, evidently acting as scouts for the main body. This morning I had 
determined to cross the Yellow Medicine River, about three miles dis- 
tant, and there await the arrival of Capt. Rogers’s company of the 
Seventh regiment, which was ordered by me from New-UlIm, to join me 
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by a forced march, the presence of the company there being unneces- 
sary by the arrival there of another company, a few days previous. 

About seven o’clock this morning, the camp was attacked by about 
three hundred Indians, who suddenly made their appearance and 
dashed down toward us, whooping and yelling in their usual style, and 
firing with great rapidity. 

The Renville Guards, under Lieutenant Gaman, were sent by me to 
check them, and Major Welch of the Third regiment, was instantly in 
line with his command, with his skirmishers in the advance, by whom 
the savages were gallantly met, and after a conflict of a serious na- 
ture, repulsed. 

Meanwhile, another portion of the Indian force passed down a ravine 
on the right, with a view to outflank the Third regiment, and I ordered 
Lieut.-Colonel Marshall, who, with the five companies of the Seventh 
regiment, and who was ably seconded by Major Bradley, to advance to 
its support, with one six-pounder under the command of Captain 
Hendricks, and I also ordered two companies of the Sixth regiment to 
reénforce him. 

Lieut.-Colonel Marshall advanced at a double-quick, amidst a shower 
of balls from the enemy, which fortunately did little damage to his 
command; and after a few volleys, he led his men to a charge, and 
cleared the ravine of savages. 

Major McLaren, with Capt. Wilson’s company, took position on 
the extreme left of the camp, where he kept at bay a party of the enemy 
who were endeavoring to gain the rear of the camp, and finally drove 
them back. 

The battle raged for about two hours, the six-pounder and mountain 
howitzer being used with great effect, when the Indians—repulsed at 
all points with great loss—retired with great precipitation. 

I regret to state that many casualties occurred on our side. The gal- 
lant Major Welch was badly wounded in the leg, and Captain Wilson, 
of the Sixth regiment, was severely bruised by a nearly spent ball in 
the shoulder. Four of our men were killed, and between thirty and forty 
wounded, most of them, I am rejoiced to say, not severely. 

The loss of the enemy, according to the statement of a half-breed 
named Joseph Campbell, who visited the camp under a flag of truce, 
was thirty killed and a large number wounded. We found and buried 
fourteen of the bodies, and as the habit of the Indians is to carry off 
the bodies of their slain, it is not probable that the number told by 
Campbell was exaggerated. 
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The severe chastisement inflicted upon them has so far subdued their 
ardor that they sent a flag of truce into the camp to express the senti- 
ment of the Wahpetons, composing a part of the attacking force, and to 
state that they were not strong enough to fight us and desired peace, 
with permission to take away their dead and wounded. I replied that 
when the prisoners were delivered up it would be time enough to talk 
of peace, and that I would not grant their permission either to take their 
dead or wounded. 

I am assured by Campbell that there is serious depression in the In- 
dian camp, many having been opposed to the war, but driven into the 
field by the more violent. He further stated that eight hundred Indians 
were assembled at the Yellow Medicine, within two miles of the camp, 
but that the greater part took no part in the fight. The intention of Little 
Crow was to attack us last night, but he was overruled by others, who 
told him if he was a brave man he ought to fight the white man by day- 
light. I am fully prepared against night attack, should it be attempted, 
although I think the lesson received by them to-day will make them 
very cautious for the future... . 

I am very much in want of bread, rations, six-pounder ammunition, 
and shells for the howitzer, and unless soon supplied I shall be com- 
pelled to fall back, which, under present circumstances, would be a 
calamity, as it would afford time for the escape of the Indians with their 
captives. I hope a large body of cavalry is before this on their way to 
join us. If I had been provided with five hundred of this description of 
force to-day, I venture the assertion that I could have killed the greater 
part of the Indians, and brought the campaign to a successful close. 


Not until December would the final act of the bloody drama in M ee 
sota unfold. On the fifteenth an agitated Sibley telegraphed Lincoln: © 


Your order of 6th Inst. for the Execution of 39 Indians just recd by 
Special messenger. They are imprisoned at Mankato 90 miles distant 
& the time fixed 19th is too short for preparation & for concentrating 


the troops necessary to protect the other Indians & preserve the peace. _ 


The excitement prevails [in] all sections of the state & secret combina- 
tions Exist Embracing thousands of citizens pledged to execute all the 
Indians. Matters must be managed with great discretion & as much 
secrecy as possible to prevent a fearful collision between the U. S. 
forces & the citizens. I respectfully ask authority to postpone the Execu- 
tion one week... 
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Lincoln consented. On December 27 Sibley informed Washington:* 


I have the honor to inform you that the 38 Indians and half-breeds 
ordered by you for execution were hung yesterday at Mankato, at 10 
A.M. Everything went off quietly, and the other prisoners are well 
secured. 
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THE WAR'S 
BLOODIEST DAY 


J AMES RYDER RANDALL was born in Baltimore on the first day of 
1839. One of his early tutors was Joseph H. Clark, who had once 
taught Edgar Allan Poe. At Georgetown College, Randall held two dis- 
tinctions—he was the smallest boy ever to enter the college, and he was 
its most promising poet. He traveled in the West Indies and South 
America before coming to Louisiana to teach English literature at 
Poydras College, a Creole institution at Pointe Coupée near New Or- 
leans. In April, 1861, Randall read in the New Orleans Delta the news 
of the Baltimore riots when troops of the Sixth Massachusetts passed 
through that city; the first citizen to fall was an old college mate. 

“This account excited me greatly,” Randall remembered. “I had 
long been absent from my native city, and the startling event there in- 
flamed my mind. That night I could not sleep, for my nerves were all 
unstrung, and I could not dismiss what I had read in the paper from 
my mind. About midnight I rose, lit a candle, and went to my desk. 
Some powerful spirit appeared to possess me, and almost involuntarily 
I proceeded to write the song of ‘My Maryland.’. . . The whole 
poem was dashed off rapidly when once begun.” Next morning the 
enthusiasm of the college boys for Randall’s poem encouraged the 
young teacher to send his verses to the New Orleans Delta; soon hardly 
a journal existed in the South that had not copied it. Randall recalled: 
“I did not concern myself much about it, but very soon, from all parts 
of the country, there was borne to me, in my remote place of residence, 
evidence that I had made a great hit, and that, whatever might be the 
fate of the Confederacy, the song would survive it.” 
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The poet’s personal feelings were reflected most keenly in the second 
of the four spirited stanzas: 


Hark to an exiled Son’s appeal, 
Maryland! 

My Mother State, to thee I kneel, 
Maryland! 

For life and death, for woe and weal, 

Thy peerless chivalry reveal, 

And gird thy beauteous limbs with steel, 
Maryland, my Maryland! 


I 
In early September, 1862, sixty thousand fresh troops were reported 
strengthening the Federal forces at Washington, so that if Lee lingered 
where he then stood he could be opposed by the most overwhelming 
odds he had yet encountered. To retreat to Richmond, one hundred and 
fifty miles away, meant marching hungry men and horses lacking 
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forage through country blighted in the past few months by two major 
battles. Lee made the bold choice—to carry the war into the North. 
While dusty Rebel bands played “Maryland, My Maryland,” the 
Army of Northern Virginia began fording the Potomac. Then on Sep- 
tember 8 Lee issued a proclamation “To the People of Maryland’’:* 
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. . . Under the pretense of supporting the Constitution, but in viola- 
tion of its most valuable provisions, your citizens have been imprisoned 
upon no charge and contrary to all forms of law. The faithful and manly 
protest against this outrage made by the venerable and illustrious 
Marylanders—to whom in better days no citizen appealed for right 
in vain—was treated with scorn and contempt. The government of 
your chief city has been usurped by armed strangers; your Legislature 
has been dissolved by the unlawful arrest of its members; freedom of 
the press and of speech have been suppressed; words have been de- 
clared offences by the arbitrary desire of the Federal Executive, and 
citizens ordered to be tried by military commission for what they may 
dare to speak. 


Clearly enjoying his new role as a propagandist, Lee told the people 
of Maryland that he marched into the state to aid them “in throwing 
off this foreign yoke,” and concluded: 


. . . Within the limits of this army, at least, Marylanders shall once 
more enjoy their ancient freedom of thought and speech. We know no 
enemies among you, and will protect all of every opinion. It is for you 
to decide your destiny, freely and without restraint. This army will re- 
spect your choice, whatever it may be; and, while the Southern peo- 
ple will rejoice to welcome you to your natural position among them, 
they will only welcome you when you come of your own free will. 


In a fervent letter to Davis, Lee urged the President to propose peace 
contingent upon the recognition of Southern independence: 


Such a proposition, coming from us at this time, could in no way be 
regarded as suing for peace; but, being made when it is in our power 
to inflict injury upon our adversary, would show conclusively to the 
world that our sole object is the establishment of our independence and 
the attainment of an honorable peace. The rejection of this offer would 
prove to the country that the responsibility for the continuance of war 
does not rest upon us, but that the party in power in the United States 
elect to prosecute it for purposes of their own. The proposal of peace 
would enable the people of the United States to determine at their com- 
ing elections whether they will support those who favor the prolonga- 
tion of the war, or those who wish to bring it to a termination, which 
can be productive of good to both parties without affecting the honor of 
either. 
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Lee explained to Major General John G. Walker the Confederate plan 


of operations:” 


“T wish you to return to the mouth of the Monocacy [ Walker quoted 
Lee] and effectually destroy the aqueduct of the Chesapeake and Ohio 
canal. By the time that is accomplished you will receive orders to co- 
operate in the capture of Harper’s Ferry, [and] will rejoin us at 
Hagerstown, where the army will be concentrated. My information is 
that there are between 10,000 and 12,000 men at Harper’s Ferry, and 
3,000 at Martinsburg. The latter may escape toward Cumberland, but 
I think the chances are that they will take refuge at Harper’s Ferry and 
be captured. Besides the men and material of the war which we shall 
capture, the position is necessary to us, not to garrison and hold, but 
because in the hands of the enemy it would be a break in our new line 
of communication with Richmond. 

“A few days’ rest at Hagerstown will be of great service to our men. 
Hundreds of them are barefooted, and nearly all of them are ragged. I 
hope to get shoes and clothing for the most needy. But the best of it all 
will be that the short delay will enable us to get up our stragglers—not 
stragglers from a shirking disposition, but simply from an inability to 
keep up with their commands. I believe there are not less than from 
eight to ten thousand of them between here and Rapidan Station. .. . 

“In ten days from now, if the military situation is then what I con- 
fidently expect it to be after the capture of Harper’s Ferry, I shall con- 
centrate the army at Hagerstown, effectually destroy the Baltimore and 
Ohio road, and march to this point,” placing his finger at Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. “That is the objective point of the campaign. You re- 
member, no doubt, the long bridge of the Pennsylvania Railroad over 
the Susquehanna, a few miles west of Harrisburg. Well, I wish effec- 
tually to destroy that bridge, which will disable the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road for a long time. With the Baltimore and Ohio in our possession, 
and the Pennsylvania Railroad broken up, there will remain to the 
enemy but one route of communication with the West, and that very 
circuitous, by way of the Lakes. After that I can turn my attention to 
Philadelphia, Baltimore or Washington, as may seem best for our inter- 
ests.” 


With “liberated” Marylanders rallying to the Rebel banner, Harpers 
Ferry seized, Northern communications snarled and three cities threat- 
ened, Lee hoped to count the end of the war in weeks if not in days. A 
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negotiated peace then would save his beloved Virginia from further . 
torment. Entranced by this vision, Lee planned boldly to divide his 
forces to strike west and north in a campaign that “very much aston- 
ished” General Walker. A Union Army surgeon watched the ragged 
Army of Northern Virginia march into Frederick:* 


Their reception in Frederick was decidedly cool; all the stores shut, 
no flags flying, and every thing partook of a churchyard appearance. 
The troops had marched from Leesburgh, twenty-three miles distant, 
since two A.M., crossing at Hauling Ford—a swift march, and more 
than our men could do. They were the filthiest set of men and officers I 
ever saw; with clothing that was ragged, and had not been cleaned for 
weeks. They could be smelt all over the entire inclosure. Jackson I did 
not get a look at to recognize him, though I must have seen him, as | 
witnessed the passage of all the troops through the town. 

The brigade in the grounds obtained some flour speedily, and com- 
menced cooking rations for immediate use, and to be ready for a 
march. Their brigades were small, and horses and men all but starved. 
Every man seemed to have plenty of money, which they stated had 
been furnished to them freely to purchase whatever they wanted when 
they got to Philadelphia! The stores were entered, and the proprietors 
were either compelled to give their goods away or else take Confederate 
scrip. 

Their behavior towards every one was very carefully managed—no 
bad treatment of any one was permitted. They broke into the Examiner 
office, but their Provost-Marshal caused every thing to be replaced and 
the offenders to be placed in the guard-house. No straggling was al- 
lowed, and although no discipline was observed, implicit obedience 
was maintained; for if a man declined or moved tardily, a blow from 
sabre or butt of a pistol enforced the order. It was stated by the men 
that four of the army had been shot for straggling since leaving Lees- 
burgh. They were entirely in the dark as to their future movements, 
expecting, however, to go either to Baltimore or to Pennsylvania. . . . 


By the Army surgeon’s testimony, one day in Frederick must have de- 
pressed Lee with the realization that his appeal to the people of Mary- 
land to throw off the “foreign yoke” had fallen on deaf ears: 


Evening—Secesh belonging to the city were disgusted with their 
friends, and the Unionists unterrified and talking loudly. No rebel flags 
had yet been displayed. All the doctors slept at the hospital, as the 
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streets were filled with soldiers who had been drinking freely, though, 
to their credit, when they commenced drinking they speedily became 
dead drunk and were then harmless. Did any one of them attempt to 
create a disturbance, a guard would slip up to him and say something 
to him, and the songster would immediately cease his brawling and go 
quietly to the guard-house. The next morning who should pass in but 
. They respectively belonged to the Eighth and 
Twelfth Virginia regiments, and Tenth Alabama. I asked them to dine 
with me, as they presented a rather more respectable appearance than 
the rest. So I gave them a good dinner, which they said they duly ap- 
preciated, on account of its rarity. To keep on good terms with the 
rebel doctors who kept coming in to see us during the day, I opened 
some bottles of brandy, and how they did seem to enjoy it and the iced 
water! They asked to look at a piece of ice, as a curiosity. Constant 
movements of the troops were all the time taking place, and we could 
not then at all estimate their number—afterwards we had a better 
chance. 

On Sunday the churches were opened as usual, and Jackson attended 
the Presbyterian and German Reformed Church. At the latter place the 
minister, Dr. Zacharias, prayed for the President of the United States 
in a firm voice. 

While at the hospital this day the United States telegraph operator 
from the Monocacy Junction was brought in. He had been engaged tele- 
graphing on the night of the entrance of the rebels into Maryland on the 
business of the railroad, had failed to receive notice of the enemy’s ap- 
proach, and was notified of their arrival by the entrance of the con- 
federate General Hill, with one or two aids. The General told him he 
was a prisoner, and desired him to telegraph to Baltimore to send up a 
large train of cars, signing his (the operator’s) name. He, however, 
told the General that the wires had just been cut. He was then desired 
to telegraph (to test him) that the rebels had arrived and that he was a 
prisoner. He returned the same answer, and one of the men with Hill 
then stepped forward and tried the instrument and reported the same 
thing. ) 

During the rebels’ stay here, provisions became very scarce. All the 
stores were bought out. Coffee rose to one dollar per pound, and store- 
keepers increased their prices to a par with those of Richmond. The 
Confederates offered to pay double price for every thing. A Union 
man from whom they wished to purchase forage, told them that their 
scrip depreciated the paper on which it was printed. 
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All the while the enemy staid here we were continually excited by. 
rumors of the approach of the Federal forces. At one time they were 
reported at Hanover; at another, to be within fifteen miles, etc. I took 
pains to learn the Star Spangled Banner on the piano, and played it 
with vim often during their stay here, greatly to the disgust of the pass- 
ing soldiers. 


II 

Lincoln, having no other choice, restored McClellan to the command of 
the Army of the Potomac. “He is an able general, but a very cautious 
one,” Lee told Walker. “His army is in a very demoralized and chaotic 
condition, and will not be prepared for offensive operations—or he will 
not think it so—for three or four weeks.” Confidently Lee sent Jackson 
to capture Harpers Ferry, expecting to be on the Susquehanna by the 
time McClellan awoke to the Confederate plan. But on September 13, 
John M. Bloss of Company F, Twenty-seventh Indiana Infantry, serv- 
ing that day on the skirmish line in front of his brigade, made an un- 
usual discovery:* 


. . . We moved forward rapidly and soon reached the suburbs of 
Frederick. It was a warm morning and we threw ourselves upon the 
grass to rest. While lying there I noticed a large envelope. It was not 
sealed, and when I[ picked it up two cigars and a paper fell out. 

The cigars were divided and, while the needed match was being 
secured, I began to read the enclosed document. As I read, each line 
became more interesting. It was Lee’s order to his army, giving his 
plans for the next four days from that time and, if true, was exceed- 
ingly important. I carried it back to Captain Kopp of our company, 
and together we took it to Colonel Colgrove. He was at that time talk- 
ing to General Kimball. They read it, I imagine, with the same sur- 
prise I had felt, and immediately started with it to General McClellan. 

The order made known not only Lee’s position, but his intent. . . . 
It showed that Lee proposed to divide his army on the 10th and that 
at this time, the 13th, it was really separated into five divisions and 
that three divisions were far away. . . . McClellan’s army was prac- 
tically concentrated and could strike McLaws or Hill or both... . | 


How could such an order be lost? Confederate General G. Moxley 
Sorrel offered an explanation:° 
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. Perhaps two copies were sent [D. H.] Hill. Although Hill’s was 
now an independent division, Jackson considered Hill under his com- 
mand and sent him a copy of the order. One copy certainly reached 
him direct from General Lee. Jackson and Hill, although connected by 
marriage, had, it is said, no great personal liking for each other, and I 
can imagine the cross and dyspeptic Hill, with orders from Lee in his 
pocket, receiving another copy from Jackson with careless irrita- 
LOnssy/3) 


Bloss continued his story: 


The time when I found the dispatch could not have been later than 
10 o’clock on the 13th. I saw General Kimball start with it to McClel- 
lan’s headquarters; he had a good horse, understood the importance 
of the dispatch, and has since told me that he carried it directly to Gen- 
eral McClellan. 

In about three-quarters of an hour after it was found, we noticed 
orderlies and staff officers flying in all directions, and soon the whole 
army was rapidly moving forward... . 


McClellan had read the “lost order” in an exuberant mood. “If I don’t 
crush Lee now,” he declared, ““you may call me whatever you please.” 
To Lee, who knew nothing of Bloss’s discovery, McClellan’s sudden 
energy in marching over the Catoctin Mountain, threatening to isolate 
Lee from three of the five detachments co-operating with Jackson at 
Harpers Ferry, came as a bewildering surprise. Longstreet argued 
that Lee was in no position to fight and should fall back on Sharps- 
burg, but Lee believed that he could not yield the pass at South Moun- 
tain. Next day, when the armies clashed, Washington received a series 


of heady dispatches from McClellan:° 


[To Halleck, September 14, 9:40 p.m.] After a very severe engage- 
ment, the corps of General Hooker and General Reno have carried the 
heights commanding the Hagerstown road by storm. The troops be- 
haved magnificently—they never fought better. . . . It has been a 
glorious victory. I cannot yet tell whether the enemy will retreat during 
the night, or appear in increased force during the morning. 

[To Halleck, September 15, 8 a.m.] The enemy ican tedted dur- 
ing the night. Our troops are now advancing in pursuit. I do not know 
where he will next be found. 
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[To Halleck, September 15,8 4.m.] . . . Iam hurrying every thing 
forward to endeavor to press their retreat to the utmost. 

[To Halleck, September 15, 10 a.m.] Information this moment re- 
ceived, completely confirms the rout and demoralization of the rebel 
army. 

General Lee is reported wounded, and Garland killed. 

General Hooker, alone, has over a thousand more prisoners, seven 
hundred having been sent to Frederick. It is stated that Lee gives his 
loss as fifteen thousand. We are following as rapidly as the men can 
move. 


III 

By now Halleck had learned to view all field dispatches with a wary 
glance. In the first flush of victory, most generals talked through their 
hats. Lee’s losses at South Mountain were about the same as McClel- 
lan’s—eighteen hundred; and Lee, far from incapacitated, was falling 
back in good order on Sharpsburg. Meanwhile official Washington had 
to deal with the dispatches from Harpers Ferry, where Jackson had 
just raised hell. W. W. Blackford, who rode with Stuart, saw the vital 
action on a clear and sparkling Sunday morning:' 


. . . The morning of the 15th opened with heavy cannonading from 
the Ferry five miles below us, where Jackson was beginning his bom- 
bardment. Up the valley we could see heavy masses of infantry bear- 
ing down upon us, their lines of skirmishers extending clear across 
from mountain to mountain as they came hastening down to the relief 
of the beleaguered garrison. If they had continued their advance with 
vigor they would inevitably have succeeded in relieving the place, but 
they halted and delayed. Ten o’clock found them only just beginning a 
skirmish fire with our dismounted cavalry, while since daylight the 
thunder of the guns told that Jackson was vigorously pressing his at- 
tack, and so long as this firing continued we knew our retreat in that 
direction was closed. Stuart was prepared to contest every foot of 
ground, but the disparity of numbers was fearful. 

A little incident occurred just here which I must mention as an evi- 
dence of how the soldier snatches pleasure among the most trying 
scenes. The people occupying the pretty farmhouses around us, expect- 
ing a battle, had fled locking their doors, but leaving everything behind 
them. The staff had found their hasty early breakfast rather scant, and 
as the morning advanced a sharp appetite made itself felt in spite of the 
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gravity of the situation. While reconnoitring the advance of the enemy 
my attention was attracted to a farmhouse near their lines, from which 
a good view could be had. It was a lovely cottage, all embowered in 
trees, with quantities of ripe grapes and peaches around but everything 
deserted. General Stuart coming up just then, I suggested that some- 
thing more substantial might be had, and proposed that we should 
investigate, and to this proposition he eagerly agreed. Finding a lower 
window unfastened, I entered and found myself in a pantry richly 
stored with everything that could tempt the appetite. In the safe were 
cold meats and pies, bread, butter and milk and cheese in the greatest 
profusion, and handing them out of the window to my hungry com- 
rades we made a glorious meal and stored our haversacks to their 
utmost capacity. The bullets were singing through the trees above us 
from the advancing enemy as we galloped back to our lines. 

Their skirmishers were within two hundred yards of our lines when 
the roar of Jackson’s guns suddenly ceased. There followed a few mo- 
ments of painful suspense. The enemy halted, evidently arrested by 
the significant quiet. Then from away down the valley came rolling 
nearer and nearer, as the news reached the troops, ringing cheers and 
we knew the Ferry had surrendered and soon a courier came spurring 
in hot haste with the official information of the fact. A skirmisher of the 
enemy, as our cheers rang out in response, sprang up on a stone wall 
and called over to us, ““What the hell are you fellows cheering for?” We 
shouted back, “Because Harpers Ferry is gone up, G——— d you.” 
“T thought that was it,” shouted the fellow as he got down off the wall. 
General Stuart, now at the head of his troops, rapidly withdrew to the 
south side of the river to march up and recross at Shepherdstown, to 
rejoin General Lee at Sharpsburg on the Antietam Creek where the 
battle was to be fought, as it turned out. 


The ban that Halleck recently had slapped on correspondents neither 
kept them from the scenes of battle nor encouraged them to soften 
their accounts of a Federal disaster. The New York Times told the 
Harpers Ferry story without pulling any punches:* 


Monday morning the rebels opened fire on Bolivar Heights at five 
o’clock, which was replied to until eight, when our ammunition gave 
out. The rebel batteries were so arranged as to enfilade us completely. 
To hold out longer seemed madness. Where is McClellan, that he does 
not send us reénforcements? Heavy firing is heard in the direction of 
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Martinsburgh and Sandy Hook, indicating the presence of Sigel and 
Banks, but why are no reénforcements sent to us? Fully one week and a 
half has elapsed since the enemy crossed into Maryland, evidently with 
the design of capturing this place. Are we to be left to our fate? 

A few minutes after eight a council of war was held. The brave Col. 
D’Utassy, for one, voted never to surrender, and requested that he 
might have the privilege of cutting his way out. White flags were run 
up in every direction, and a flag of truce was sent to inquire on what 
conditions a surrender would be accepted. Gen. A. P. Hill sent back 
word that it must be unconditional. Further parleying resulted in our 
obtaining the following liberal conditions which were accepted: 

The officers were to be allowed to go out with their side-arms and 
private effects; the rank and file with every thing save arms and equip- 
ments. 

A murmur of disapprobation ran along the whole line when it became 
known that we had surrendered. Capt. McGrath burst into tears, ex- 
claiming: “Boys, we have got no country now.” Other officers exhibited 
a corresponding degree of grief, while the soldiers were decidedly 
demonstrative in their manifestations of rage. Yet, what could be done? 
Rebel batteries were opened on us from seven different directions and 
there was no hope of reénforcements reaching us. 

As soon as the terms of surrender were completed, Gens. A. P. Hill 
and Jackson rode into town, accompanied by their staff, and followed 
by a troop of Loudon soldiers, who straightway commenced looking for 
“those d Loudon guerillas,” referring to Capt. Means’s Union 
company, who were fortunately not to be found. Gen. Hill immediately 
took up his headquarters in the tavern-stand, next to Col. Miles’s. Old 
“Stonewall,” after riding down to the river, returned to Bolivar 
Heights, the observed of all observers. He was dressed in the coarsest 
kind of homespun, seedy and dirty at that; wore an old hat which any 
Northern beggar would consider an insult to have offered him, and in 
his general appearance was in no respect to be distinguished from the 
mongrel, bare-footed crew who follow his fortunes. I had heard much of 
the decayed appearance of the rebel soldiers, but such a looking crowd! 
Ireland in her worst straits could present no parallel, and yet they 
glory in their shame. 


IV 
Through ten agonizing hours, Lee drew his army back to Sharpsburg 
over wagon-clogged roads; with daylight on September 16 his gray 
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columns crossed the stone bridge over Antietam Creek, forming a line 
of battle along a range of hills between the town and the stream. A 
courter, dashing down the road from Harpers Ferry, brought the news 
that set Rebel troops to wild cheering—Jackson had captured 12,000 
men, 70 pieces of artillery, 13,000 small arms! 

McClellan came up on September 16 and did what might have been 
expected—he hesitated. That day Jackson arrived from Harpers Ferry 
with Walker’s troops and his own right behind. At nightfall Lee still 
felt uncomfortable without the divisions of Powell Hill, Dick Anderson 
and Lafayette McLaws, and yet he must have realized that he owed 
McClellan no little gratitude for a day to entrench and gain such rein- 
forcements as he had. The battle came exactly when he expected, in the 
chill, damp morning of September 17, to be remembered thenceforth 
as “the bloodiest day of the war.” Batile-wise George W. Smalley, the 
New York Tribune’s top reporter now, saw it start:° 


. . . Morning found both armies just as they had slept, almost close 
enough to look into each other’s eyes. The left of Meade’s reserves 
and the right of Ricketts’s line became engaged at nearly the same mo- 
ment, one with artillery, the other with infantry. A battery was almost 
immediately pushed forward beyond the central woods, over a 
ploughed field near the top of the slope where the corn-field began. 
On this open field, in the corn beyond, and in the woods which stretched 
forward into the broad fields like a promontory into the ocean, were 
the hardest and deadliest struggles of the day. 

For half an hour after the battle had grown to its full strength, the 
line of fire swayed neither way. Hooker’s men were fully up to their 
work. They saw their General every where in front, never away from 
the fire, and all the troops believed in their commander, and fought 
with a will. Two thirds of them were the same men who under McDowell 
had broken at Manassas. 

The half-hour passed, the rebels began to give way a little—only a 
little, but at the first indication of a receding fire, Forward, was the 
word, and on went the line with a cheer and a rush. Back across the 
corn-field, leaving dead and wounded behind them, over the fence, and 
across the road, and then back again into the dark woods which closed 
around them went the retreating rebels. 

Meade and his Pennsylvanians followed hard and fast—followed 
till they came within easy range of the woods, among which they saw 
their beaten enemy disappearing—followed still, with another cheer, 
and flung themselves against the cover. 
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But out of those gloomy woods came suddenly and heavily terrible 
volleys—volleys which smote, and bent, and broke in a moment that 
eager front, and hurled them swiftly back for half the distance they 
had won. Not swiftly, nor in panic, any further. Closing up their shat- 
tered lines, they came slowly away; a regiment where a brigade had 
been; hardly a brigade where a whole division had been victorious. 
They had met at the woods the first volleys of musketry from fresh 
troops—had met them and returned them till their line had yielded 
and gone down before the weight of fire, and till their ammunition was 
exhausted. 

In ten minutes the fortune of the day seemed to have changed; it 
was the rebels now who were advancing, pouring out of the woods in 
endless lines, sweeping through the corn-field from which their com- 
rades had just fled. Hooker sent in his nearest brigade to meet them, 
but it could not do the work. He called for another. There was nothing 
close enough, unless he took it from his right. His right might be in 
danger if it was weakened, but his centre was already threatened with 
annihilation. Not hesitating one moment, he sent to Doubleday: “Give 
me your best brigade instantly.” 

The best brigade came down the hill to the right on the run, went 
through the timber in front through a storm of shot and bursting shell 
and crashing limbs, over the open field beyond and straight into the 
corn-field, passing as they went the fragments of three brigades shat- 
tered by the rebel fire and streaming to the rear. They passed by 
Hooker, whose eyes lighted as he saw these veteran troops, led by a 
soldier whom he knew he could trust. “I think they will hold it,” he said. 


Other correspondents, if they were lucky, found their initials at the end 
of a dispatch. Proudly the Tribune signed “By George W. Smalley” 


to this account:”° 


General Hartsuff took his troops very steadily, but, now that they 
were under fire, not hurriedly, up the hill from which the corn-field be- 
gins to descend, and formed them on the crest. Not a man who was not 
in full view—not one who bent before the storm. Firing at first in vol- 
leys, they fired then at will with wonderful rapidity and effect. The 
whole line crowned the hill and stood out darkly against the sky, but 
lighted and shrouded ever in flame and smoke. They were the Twelfth 
and Thirteenth Massachusetts and another regiment which I cannot 
remember—old troops all of them. 

There for half an hour they held the ridge, unyielding in purpose, 
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exhaustless in courage. There were gaps in the line, but it nowhere 
bent. Their General was severely wounded early in the fight, but they 
fought on. Their supports did not come—they determined to win with- 
out them. They began to go down the hill and into the corn; they did not 
stop to think that their ammunition was nearly gone; they were there to 
win that field, and they won it. The rebel line for the second time fled 
through the corn and into the woods. I cannot tell how few of Hartsuff’s 
brigade were left when the work was done, but it was done. There was 
no more gallant, determined, heroic fighting in all this desperate day. 
General Hartsuff is very severely wounded, but I do not believe he 
counts his success too dearly purchased. 

The crisis of the fight at this point had arrived. Ricketts’s division, 
vainly endeavoring to advance and exhausted by the effort, had fallen 
back. Part of Mansfield’s corps was ordered in to their relief, but Mans- 
field’s troops came back again, and their General was mortally 
wounded. The left nevertheless was too extended to be turned, and too 
strong to be broken. Ricketts sent word he could not advance, but could 
hold his ground. Doubleday had kept his guns at work on the right, and 
had finally silenced a rebel battery that for half an hour had poured in 
a galling enfilading fire along Hooker’s central line. There were woods 
in front of Doubleday’s hill which the rebels held, but so long as those 
guns pointed toward them they did not care to attack. 

With his left, then, able to take care of itself, with his right im- 
pregnable, with two brigades of Mansfield still fresh and coming 
rapidly up, and with his centre a second time victorious, Gen. Hooker 
determined to advance. Orders were sent to Crawford and Gordon— 
the two Mansfield brigades—to move forward at once, the batteries 
in the centre were ordered to advance, the whole line was called on, and 
the General himself went forward. 

To the right of the corn-field and beyond it was a point of woods. 
Once carried and firmly held, it was the key of the position. Hooker 
determined to take it. He rode out in front of his furthest troops on a 
hill to examine the ground for a battery. At the top he dismounted and 
went forward on foot, completed his reconnoissance, returned, and re- 
mounted. The musketry-fire from the point of woods was all the while 
extremely hot. As he put his foot in the stirrup a fresh volley of rifle- 
bullets came whizzing by. The tall, soldierly figure of the General, the 
white horse which he rode, the elevated place where he was, all made 
him a most dangerously conspicuous mark. So he had been all day, 
riding often without a staff-offiicer or an orderly near him—all sent off 
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on urgent duty—visible every where on the field. The rebel bullets had 
followed him all day, but they had not hit him, and he would not regard 
them. 

Remounting on this hill, he had not ridden five steps when he was 
struck in the foot by a ball. Three men were shot down at the same mo- 
ment by his side. The air was alive with bullets. He kept on his horse a 
few minutes, though the wound was severe and excessively painful, 
and would not dismount till he had given his last order to advance. He 
was himself in the very front. Swaying unsteadily on his horse, he 
turned in his seat to look about him. “There is a regiment to the 
right. Order it forward! Crawford and Gordon are coming up. Tell 
them to carry those woods and hold them—and it is our fight!” 

It was found that the bullet had passed completely through his foot. 
The surgeon who examined it on the spot could give no opinion whether 
bones were broken, but it was afterward ascertained that though grazed 
they were not fractured. Of course the severity of the wound made it 
impossible for him to keep the field, which he believed already won, 
so far as it belonged to him to win it. It was nine o’clock. The fight had 
been furious since five. A large part of his command was broken, but 
with his right still untouched, and with Crawford’s and Gordon’s bri- 
gades just up; above all, with the advance of the whole central line, 
which the men had heard ordered with cheers, and with a regiment al- 
ready on the edge of the woods he wanted, he might well leave the 
field, thinking the battle was won—that his battle was won, for I am 
writing only about the attack on the rebel left. 


Antietam tortured the souls of those who fought there. W. W. Blackford 
told of an incident:” 


Between our cavalry lines and the enemy stood a handsome country 
house in which, it seems, all the women and children in the neighbor- 
hood had assembled for mutual protection, not thinking that part of the 
country would be the scene of conflict. Between us and the house was a 
roughly ploughed field. When the cannonade began, the house hap- 
pened to be right in the line between Pelham’s battery and that of the 
enemy occupying the opposite hills, the batteries firing clear over the 
top of the house at each other. When the crossing shells began scream- 
ing over the house, its occupants thought their time had come, and like 
a flock of birds they came streaming out in “Mother Hubbards,” and 
even less, hair streaming in the wind and children of all ages stretched 
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out behind, and tumbling at every step over the clods of the ploughed 
field. Every time one would fall, the rest thought it was the result of a 
cannon shot and ran the faster. It was impossible to persuade them to 
return. I galloped out to meet them and represented to them that they 
were safe, probably, where they had been, but it was no use; so swing- 
ing up before and behind as many children as my horse could carry, I 
escorted them to our lines and quieted the fears of the party, assuring 
them that they were not in danger of immediate death. Seeing what 
was going on, the batteries on each side ceased firing until the little 
party was disposed of... . 


Private John Dooley, who fought with the famous First Virginia regi- 
ment, caught Antietam’s sense of dreadful immediacy:™ 


It is now noon, and we who have hitherto been inactive spectators 
of this scene must take our part, though small, in the action. Burnside’s 
corps is moving against our position, the context having extended from 
left to right. We are moved to meet this attack almost between the 
advancing enemy and the town of Sharpsburg. A few of our men are 
in the orchard, and behind a stone wall, and the majority behind a rail 
fence on the borders of a cornfield. Two pieces of artillery are all that 
can be spared to keep the enemy back, and these are but very poor 
guns. | 

I might very readily omit what follows as reflecting but little credit 
on our gallant old brigade; but as | think it reflects no disgrace IJ shall 
tell the whole truth. When ordered into position to meet the enemy our 
brigade was again supposed to be able to do the duty of a full brigade 
or at least to try to do it. So depleted was it however that our Regt. had 
but 17 men rank and file, 8 officers and 9 men. With this brigade of 
about 200 men we covered a space of nearly as many yards, not pre- 
senting a skirmish line. 

In the field below us the enemy are slowly but cautiously approach- 
ing, crouching low as they advance behind the undulating tracks in 
the rich meadows through which they are passing. From the numbers 
of their flags which are distinctly visible above the rising ground we 
judge them to be at least two thousand in number. As long as our little 
battery of two guns is served with tolerable precision the enemy, who 
appear to be new troops, do not dare to venture close or raise their 
heads. But in a few minutes the Yankee artillery, far superior to 
ours, dismounted one of our pieces, killed the horses; and the re- 
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maining gunner, fearing capture, hitched the only remaining horse 
to the other cannon and made away to the rear as hard as he could go. 

I shall never forget poor Beckham on Kemper’s staff. As soon as 
our first gun opened on the enemy, he gave a lusty cheer and rising 
in his stirrups flung his hat around his head, wild with enthusiasm. Al- 
most instantly he was hurled from his horse by a shot and his foot ter- 
ribly mangled. He was borne from the field cheering as he went and 
with him went General Kemper and his staff. 

We were now left to oppose the numerous masses before us with a 
mere picket-line of musketry. There may have been other troops to 
our left and right but I did not see any. The Yankees, finding no bat- 
teries opposing them, approach closer and closer, cowering down as 
near to the ground as possible, while we keep up a pretty warm fire 
by file upon them as they advance. Now they are at the last elevation 
of rising ground and whenever a head is raised we fire. Now they rise 
up and make a charge for our fence. Hastily emptying our muskets 
into their lines, we fled back through the cornfield. 

Oh, how I ran! or tried to run through the high corn, for my heavy 
belt and cartridge box and musket kept me back to half my speed. I 
was afraid of being struck in the back, and I frequently turned half 
around in running, so as to avoid if possible so disgraceful a wound. 
It never entered my head to throw away gun or cartridge box; but, 
encumbered as I was, I endeavored to keep pace with my captain, 
who with his long legs and unencumbered would in a little while have 
far outstripped me but that he frequently turned towards the enemy, 
and, running backwards, managed not to come out ahead in this our 
anything but creditable race. The enemy having taken our position 
appeared to think they had performed wonders, for instead of pursuing 
us and shooting us down, they began to give regular methodical cheers, 
as if they had gained a game of base ball. 

Scarcely had we, breathless, reached the edge of the cornfield than 
we met Toombs’ brigade of Georgians advancing in line of battle to 
our relief. Hastily forming in their rear we returned to our former line 
which by this time a well directed volley from this little brigade of 
Georgians had restored again to our possession. Still, even with this 
brigade, we were scarcely 800 men, and how were we to repulse the 
thousands that still threatened us, backed as they were by a terribly 
efficient artillery force? 

General Toombs rides up and down the line like one frantic, telling 
the men to stand firm, etc., and sends off for reinforcements of artillery. 
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In less than ten minutes two pieces of the Washington Artillery are 
hurried rapidly forward to our support. They choose a pretty position, 
far safer and more advantageous than that of the other battery, and 
in a few minutes are playing with wonderful effect on the cowering 
lines of the enemy. 

It was astonishing to witness the rapidity and coolness of these 
comrades, and with what admirable tact and skill they managed their 
PIECES cur 


The famous black-hatted Iron Brigade—V estern troops—fought in the 
cornfield that bloody day. One of its rugged veterans, Rufus R. Dawes, 


remembered:™ 


The Fourteenth Brooklyn Regiment, red legged Zouaves, came into 
our line, closing the awful gaps. Now is the pinch. Men and officers of 
New York and Wisconsin are fused into a common mass, in the frantic 
struggle to shoot fast. Every body tears cartridges, loads, passes guns, 
or shoots. Men are falling in their places or running back into the corn. 
The soldier who is shooting is furious in his energy. The soldier who is 
shot looks around for help with an imploring agony of death on his face. 
After a few rods of advance, the line stopped and, by common impulse, 
fell back to the edge of the corn and lay down on the ground behind 
the low rail fence. Another line of our men came up through the corn. 
We all joined together, jumped over the fence, and again pushed out 
into the open field. There is a rattling fusillade and loud cheers. “For- 
ward” is the word. The men are loading and firing with demoniacal 
fury and shouting and laughing hysterically, and the whole field before 
us is covered with rebels fleeing for life, into the woods. Great numbers 
of them are shot while climbing over the high post and rail fences along 
the turnpike. We push on over the open fields half way to the little 
church. The powder is bad, and the guns have become very dirty. It 
takes hard pounding to get the bullets down, and our firing is becoming 
slow. A long and steady line of rebel gray, unbroken by the fugitives 
who fly before us, comes sweeping down through the woods around the 
church. They raise the yell and fire. It is like a scythe running through 
our line. “Now, save, who can.” It is a race for life that each man 
runs for the cornfield. A sharp cut, as of a switch, stings the calf of my 
leg as I run. Back to the corn, and back through the corn, the headlong 
flight continues. At the bottom of the hill, I took the blue color of the 
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state of Wisconsin, and waving it, called a rally of Wisconsin men. 
Two hundred men gathered around the flag of the Badger state. Across 
the turnpike just in front of the haystacks, two guns of Battery “B,” 
4th U.S. Artillery were in action. The pursuing rebels were upon them. 
General John Gibbon, our brigade commander, who in regular service 
was captain of this battery, grimed and black with powder smoke in 
himself sighting these guns of his old battery, comes running to me, 
“Here, major, move your men over, we must save these guns.” I com- 
manded “Right face, forward march,” and started ahead with the colors 
in my hand into the open field, the men following. As I entered the 
field, a report as of a thunderclap in my ear fairly stunned me. This 
was Gibbon’s last shot at the advancing rebels. The cannon was double 
charged with canister. The rails of the fence flew high in the air. A 
line of Union blue charged swiftly forward from our right across the 
field in front of the battery, and into the corn-field. They drove back 
the rebels who were firing upon us. It was our own gallant 19th Indiana, 
and here fell dead their leader, Lieutenant Colonel A. F. Bachman; 
but the youngest captain in their line, William W. Dudley, stepped 
forward and led on the charge. I gathered my men on the turnpike, re- 
organized them, and reported to General Doubleday, who was himself 
there. He ordered me to move back to the next woods in the rear, to 
remain and await instruction. Bullets, shot, and shell, fired by the 
enemy in the corn-field, were still flying thickly around us, striking the 
trees in this woods, and cutting off the limbs. I placed my men under 
the best shelter I could find, and here we figured up, as nearly as we 
could, our dreadful losses in the battle. Three hundred and fourteen 
officers and men had marched with us into battle. There had been 
killed and wounded, one hundred and fifty-two. Company “C” under 
Captain Hooe, thirty-five men, was not in the fight in front of the corn- 
field. That company was on skirmish duty farther to our right. In this 
service they lost two men. Of two hundred and eighty men who were 
at the corn-field and turnpike, one hundred and fifty were killed or 
wounded. This was the most dreadful slaughter to which our regi- 
ment was subjected in the war. We were joined in the woods by Cap- 
tain Ely, who reported to me, as the senior officer present, with the 
colors and eighteen men of the second Wisconsin. They represented 
what remained for duty of that gallant regiment. 


Charles Francis Adams, Jr. would have a quite different recollection: 
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. . « | was an officer in a regiment of cavalry; a mere subordinate, 
responsible only for obedience to orders. At Antietam, in the height 
of the engagement, the division to which my regiment belonged was 
hurried across the narrow stone bridge at the point where the little 
river intersects the Sharpsburg road, and deployed on its further side. 
We were then directly in front of Fitz-John Porter’s corps, and between 
it and the Confederate line, covering Sharpsburg. A furious artillery 
duel was going on, to and fro, above our heads, between the batteries of 
Porter’s command and those of the enemy, we being down in the valley 
of the river, they on the higher ground. The Confederate batteries we 
could not see; nor could they see us. When we first deployed on the 
further side of Antietam creek, it seemed as if we were doomed,—so 
deafening was the discharge of artillery on either side, and so incessant 
the hurtling of projectiles as they passed both ways over us. Every 
instant, too, we expected to be ordered to advance on the Confederate 
batteries. The situation was unmistakably trying. But no orders came; 
and no one was hurt. By degrees it grew monotonous. Presently, to 
relieve our tired horses, we were ordered to dismount, and, without 
breaking the ranks, we officers sat down on the sloping hill-side. No 
one was being struck; I was very tired; the noise was deadening; gradu- 
ally it had on me a lulling effect; and so I dropped quietly asleep,— 
asleep in the height of the battle and between the contending armies! 
They woke me up presently to look after my horse, who was grazing 
somewhat wide; and, after a time, we were withdrawn, and sent else- 
where. I believe that day our regiment did not lose a man, scarcely 
a horse. Such is my recollection of that veritable charnel-house, An- 
tietaméions? vis 


V 

Smalley, Blackford, Dooley, Dawes, Adams each could tell something 
—a fragment of Antietam. The historian could describe in later years 
the little Dunkard Church around which the battle swirled; and the 
biographer could describe Powell Hill, in flowing auburn beard and 
flaming red shirt, bringing his exhausted division up from Harpers 
Ferry, striking Burnside’s Federals in the flank, standing up hand 
to hand and carrying that terrible charge. Again, these were fragments. 
Later the military historian, combing the volumes of official records, 
tracing the movements and mistakes of every brigade, could tell why 
that hot September day cost the Confederates eight thousand casual- 
ties, the Union twelve thousand. 
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A grisly, horrible story it would all make; and yet somehow it would 
sound hollow, distorted, incomplete. Men, guns, generals, a battlefield 
—these were no longer the whole war. Generals needed telegraph 
wires between Richmond and Washington to tell what was happening 
at Antietam, but in Shepherdstown, across the Potomac, on Lee’s route 
of escape, sensitive Mary Mitchell needed only the wind:” 


On the 17th of September cloudy skies looked down upon the two 
armies facing each other on the fields of Maryland. It seems to me 
now that the roar of that day began with the light, and all through its 
long and dragging hours its thunder formed a background to our pain 
and terror. If we had been in doubt as to our friends’ whereabouts on 
Sunday, there was no room for doubt now. There was no sitting at the 
windows now and counting discharges of guns, or watching the curling 
smoke. We went about our work with pale faces and trembling hands, 
yet trying to appear composed for the sake of our patients, who were 
much excited. We could hear the incessant explosions of artillery, the 
shrieking whistles of the shells, and the sharper, deadlier, more thrilling 
roll of musketry; while every now and then the echo of some charging 
cheer would come, borne by the wind, and as the human voice pierced 
that demoniacal clangor we would catch our breath and listen, and 
try not to sob, and turn back to the forlorn hospitals, to the suffering 
at our feet and before our eyes, while imagination fainted at thought 
of those other scenes hidden from us beyond the Potomac. 

On our side of the river there were noise, confusion, dust; throngs 
of stragglers; horsemen galloping about; wagons blocking each other, 
and teamsters wrangling; and a continued din of shouting, swearing, 
and rumbling, in the midst of which men were dying, fresh wounded 
arriving, surgeons amputating limbs and dressing wounds, women 
going in and out with bandages, lint, medicines, food. An ever-present 
sense of anguish, dread, pity, and, I fear, hatred—these are my recol- 
lections of Antietam. 

When night came we could still hear the sullen guns and hoarse, 
indefinite murmurs that succeeded the day’s turmoil. That night was 
dark and lowering and the air heavy and dull. Across the river in- 
numerable camp-fires were blazing, and we could but too well imagine 
the scenes that they were lighting. We sat in silence, looking into each 
other’s tired faces. There were no impatient’ words, few tears; only 
silence, and a drawing close together, as if for comfort. We were al- 
most hopeless, yet clung with desperation to the thought that we 
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were hoping. But in our hearts we could not believe that anything 
human could have escaped that appalling fire. On Thursday the two 
armies lay idly facing each other, but we could not be idle. The wounded 
continued to arrive until the town was quite unable to hold all the dis- 
abled and suffering. They filled every building and overflowed into 
the country round, into farm-houses, barns, corn-cribs, cabins—wher- 
ever four walls and a roof were found together. Those able to travel 
were sent on to Winchester and other towns back from the river, but 
their departure seemed to make no appreciable difference. There were 
six churches, and they were all full; the Odd Fellows’ Hall, the Free- 
masons’, the little Town Council room, the barn-like place known as 
the Drill Room, all the private houses after their capacity, the shops 
and empty buildings, the school-houses,—every inch of space, and 
yet the cry was for room. 

The unfinished Town Hall had stood in naked ugliness for many a 
long day. Somebody threw a few rough boards across the beams, placed 
piles of straw over them, laid down single planks to walk upon, and 
lo, it was a hospital at once. The stone warehouses down in the ravine 
and by the river had been passed by, because low and damp and un- 
desirable as sanitariums, but now their doors and windows were thrown 
wide, and, with barely time allowed to sweep them, they were all oc- 
cupied,—even the “old blue factory,” an antiquated, crazy, dismal 
building of blue stucco that peeled off in great blotches, which had 
been shut up for years, and was in the last stages of dilapidation. 


Lee expected to fight next morning, but the fight had gone out of Mc- 
Clellan. Mary Mitchell remembered: 


General Lee crossed the Potomac under cover of the darkness, and 
when the day broke, the greater part of his force—or the more orderly 
portion of it—had gone on toward Kearneysville and Leetown. General 
McClellan followed to the river, and without crossing got a battery in 
position on Douglas’s Hill, and began to shell the retreating army and, 
in consequence, the town. What before was confusion grew worse; the 
retreat became a stampede. The battery may not have done a very 
great deal of execution, but it made a fearful noise. It is curious how 
much louder guns sound when they are pointed at you than when 
turned the other way! And the shell, with its long-drawn screeching, 
though no doubt less terrifying than the singing minie-ball, has a way 
of making one’s hair stand on end. Then, too, every one who has any 


ere it 
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experience in such things, knows how infectious fear is, how it grows 
when yielded to, and how, when you once begin to run, it soon seems 
impossible to run fast enough; whereas, if you can manage to stand 
your ground, the alarm lessens and sometimes disappears. 

Some one suggested that yellow was the hospital color, and im- 
mediately everybody who could lay hands upon a yellow rag hoisted it 
over the house. The whole town was a hospital; there was scarcely a 
building that could not with truth seek protection under that plea, and 
the fantastic little strips were soon flaunting their ineffectual remon- 
strance from every roof-tree and chimney. When this specific failed 
the excitement became wild and ungovernable. It would have been 
ludicrous had it not produced so much suffering. The danger was less 
than it seemed, for McClellan, after all, was not bombarding the town, 
but the army, and most of the shells flew over us and exploded in the 
fields; but aim cannot be always sure, and enough shells fell short to 
convince the terrified citizens that their homes were about to be bat- 
tered down over their ears. The better people kept some outward cool- 
ness, with perhaps a feeling of “noblesse oblige”; but the poorer classes 
acted as if the town were already in a blaze, and rushed from their 
houses with their families and household goods to make their way into 
the country. The road was thronged, the streets blocked; men were 
vociferating, women crying, children screaming; wagons, ambulances, 
guns, caissons, horsemen, footmen, all mingled—nay, even wedged and 
jammed together—in one struggling, shouting mass. The negroes were 
the worst, and with faces of a ghastly ash-color, and staring eyes, they 
swarmed into the fields, carrying their babies, their clothes, their pots 
and kettles, fleeing from the wrath behind them. The comparison to a 
hornet’s nest attacked by boys is not a good one, for there was no 
“ficht” shown; but a disturbed ant-hill is altogether inadequate. They 
fled widely and camped out of range, nor would they venture back for 
days. 


Soldiers received bounties and were paid monthly wages for fighting; 
generals won fame, a place in history; but civilians like Mary Mitchell 
gained only memories: 


Had this been all, we could afford to laugh now, but there was an- 
other side to the picture that lent it an intensely painful aspect. It was 
the hurrying crowds of wounded. Ah me! those maimed and bleeding 
fugitives! When the firing commenced the hospitals began to empty. 
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All who were able to pull one foot after another, or could bribe or beg 
comrades to carry them, left in haste. In vain we implored them to 
stay; in vain we showed them the folly, the suicide, of the attempt; 
in vain we argued, cajoled, threatened, ridiculed; pointed out that we 
were remaining and that there was less danger here than on the road. 

There is no sense or reason in a panic. The cannon were bellowing 
upon Douglas’s Hill, the shells whistling and shrieking, the air full of 
shouts and cries; we had to scream to make ourselves heard. The men 
replied that the “Yankees” were crossing; that the town was to be 
burned; that we could not be made prisoners, but they could; that, any- 
how, they were going as far as they could walk, or be carried. And go 
they did. Men with cloths about their heads went hatless in the sun, 
men with cloths about their feet limped shoeless on the stony road; 
men with arms in slings, without arms, with one leg, with bandaged 
sides and backs; men in ambulances, wagons, carts, wheelbarrows, 
men carried on stretchers or supported on the shoulder of some self- 
denying comrade—all who could crawl went, and went to almost cer- 
tain death. 

They could not go far, they dropped off into the country houses, where 
they were received with as much kindness as it was possible to ask 
for; but their wounds had become inflamed, their frames were weak- 
ened by fright and over-exertion; erysipelas, mortification, gangrene 
set in; and long rows of nameless graves still bear witness to the re- 
sults, 


VI 
No Marylanders had rallied to the Southern cause. Lee took his army 
and the war back to Virginia. General Walker saw his commander 
then:*° 


Detained in superintending the removal of a number of the wounded 
of my division, I was among the last to cross the Potomac. As I rode 
into the river I passed General Lee, sitting on his horse in the stream, 
watching the crossing of the wagons and artillery. Returning my greet- 
ing, he inquired as to what was still behind. There was nothing but 
the wagons containing my wounded, and a battery of artillery, all 
of which were near at hand, and I told him so. “Thank God!” I 
heard him say as I rode on. 
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THE WAR AND 
THE NEGRO 


I N New York City on the twenty-first of February, 1862, occurred 
an execution unique in American history. “For forty years,” reported 
Harper’s Weekly, “the slave trade has been pronounced piracy by 
law, and to engage in it has been a capital offense. But the sympathy 
of the Government and its officials has been so often on the side of 
the criminal, and it has seemed so absurd to hang a man for doing 
at sea that which, in half the Union, is done daily without censure on 
land, that no one has ever been punished under the Act.” 

Steaming along the West Coast of Africa, about fifty miles outside 
the River Congo, the United States steamer Mohican in early August 
of 1860 had sighted a little vessel flying the American flag. Her name 
was the Erie; her captain, Nathaniel Gordon, a native of Maine. Beat- 
ing hard to north with all sail set, the ship clearly wished to elude in- 
spection. The gun on the Mohican quickly settled that argument. 
Aboard the Erie were eight hundred and ninety-seven Negroes. The 
New York Times reported: “They were half children, one-fourth men 
and one-fourth women, and so crowded when on the main deck that 
one could scarcely put his foot down without stepping on them.” Gor- 
don’s vessel reeked with filth and disease. “Decency was unthought of,” 
the Times added; “privacy was simply impossible—nastiness and 
wretchedness reigned supreme.” 

Gordon was arrested, convicted and sentenced to death. “‘His friends 
and the slave-trading interest,” or so Harper’s Weekly contended, exer- 
cised “immense exertions” to secure a pardon. Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
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in Washington to lecture on “Civilization at a Pinch” before the Smith- 
sonian Institution, called at the White House and recorded that Lincoln 
‘argued to Sumner the whole case of Gordon, the slave-trader, point 
by point, and added that he was not quite satisfied yet, and meant to 
refresh his memory by looking again at the evidence.” To Emerson, 
this caution on Mr. Lincoln’s part revealed “a fidelity and conscien- 
tiousness very honourable to him”; Emerson would not be quite so 
charitable when later he called on Mr. Seward “‘in his dingy State De- 
partment” with Governor Andrew and John Murray Forbes: 

‘“*., . Sumner went into a corner, with Andrew, and Mr. Forbes 
seized the moment to say to the Secretary that he saw there was an 
effort making to get Gordon the slave-trader pardoned. He hoped the 
Government would show to foreign nations that there was a change 
and a new spirit in it, which would not deal with this crime as hereto- 
fore. Seward looked very cross and ugly at this; twisted his cigar, and 
I thought, twisted his nose also, and said coarsely, ‘Well, perhaps 
you would be willing to stand in his place,’ or something like that, and 
rather surprised and disconcerted Mr. Forbes . . .” * 

In the end, neither Mr. Lincoln’s scrupulous concern for the evidence 
nor Mr. Seward’s rude manners saved Gordon. In New York City, at 
noon on the twenty-first of February he was led to the gallows where, 
in the estimate of the New York Times, he expired—‘a lump of dis- 
honored clay.” 


I 
That same February, Salmon P. Chase, Secretary of the Treasury, re- 
ceived an unusual document. Its author was Edward Lillie Pierce, a 
native of Massachusetts with strong antislavery convictions, friend of 
Charles Sumner, onetime associate in Chase’s Cincinnati law office, 
and now a special treasury agent. 

With the capture of Port Royal the Federal government had gained 
control of the islands off the coast of South Carolina. Almost two hun- 
dred plantations, growing some of the finest cotton in the world, were 
located here. The owners had fled, the slaves remained. If the planta- 
tions could be kept in operation, they promised to yield a crop of two 
million five hundred thousand pounds of ginned long-staple Sea Island 
cotton, an unexpected source of revenue that Chase sorely wished to 
exploit. But Pierce’s chief interest appeared to be in launching a social 


* Journals of Ralph Waldo Emerson, Edward Waldo Emerson and Waldo 
Emerson Forbes, eds. (Boston, 1913), IX, 375, 377-78. 
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experiment to discover whether the Negroes on the islands could be 
“fitted for useful citizenship.” He recounted a sermon that he had 
preached one Sunday to the slaves on Ladies’ Island:* 


. . . I told them that their masters had rebelled against the Govern- 
ment, and we had come to put down the rebellion; that we had now 
met them, and wanted to see what was best to do for them; that the 
great trouble about doing any thing for them was that their masters 
had always told us, and had made many people believe, that they were 
lazy, and would not work unless whipped to it; that Mr. Lincoln had 
sent us down here to see if it was so; that what they did was reported to 
him, or to men who would tell him; that where I came from all were 
free, both white and black; that we did not sell children or separate 
man and wife, but all had to work; that if they were to be free, they 
would have to work, and would be shut up or deprived of privileges if 
they did not; that this was a critical hour with them, and if they did 
not behave well now and respect our agents and appear willing to 
work, Mr. Lincoln would give up trying to do any thing for them, and 
they must give up all hope of any thing better, and their children and 
grandchildren a hundred years hence would be worse off than they 
had been. I told them they must stick to their plantations and not run 
about and get scattered, and assured them that what their masters had 
told them of our intention to carry them off to Cuba and sell them was 
a lie, and their masters knew it to be so, and we wanted them to stay 
on the plantations and raise cotton, and if they behaved well, they 
should have wages—small, perhaps, at first; that they should have 
better food, and not have their wives and children sold off; that their 
children should be taught to read and write, for which they might be 
willing to pay something; that by and by they would be as well off as 
the white people, and we would stand by them against their masters 
ever coming back to take them... . 


Pierce admitted that the typical island slave possessed shortcomings. 
He often changed wives, because society did not legally protect his 
marriage. Other weaknesses Pierce excused by a simple rule of nature: 
“All races, as well as all animals, have their appropriate means of self- 
defence, and where the power to use physical force to defend one’s 
self is taken away, the weaker animal, or man, or race, resorts to cun- 
ning and duplicity.” Pierce tried to explain to Chase exactly what he 
meant:” 
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. . . On the plantations, I often found a disposition to evade the 
inquiry whether they wished to be free or slaves; and though a prefer- 
ence for freedom was expressed, it was rarely in the passionate phrases 
which would come from an Italian peasant. The secluded and monoto- 
nous life of a plantation, with strict discipline and ignorance enforced 
by law and custom, is not favorable to the development of the richer 
sentiments, though even there they find at least a stunted growth, ir- 
repressible as they are. The inquiry was often answered in this way: 
“The white man do what he pleases with us; we are yours now, massa.” 
One, if I understood his broken words rightly, said that he did not care 
about being free, if he only had a good master. Others said they would 
like to be free, but they wanted a white man for a “protector.” All of 
proper age, when inquired of, expressed a desire to have their children 
taught to read and write, and to learn themselves. On this point they 
showed more earnestness than on any other. When asked if they were 
willing to fight, in case we needed them, to keep their masters from 
coming back, they would seem to shrink from that, saying that “black 
men have been kept down so like dogs that they would run before 
white men.” 

At the close of the first week’s observation, I almost concluded that 
on the plantations there was but little earnest desire for freedom, and 
scarcely any willingness for its sake to encounter white men. But, as 
showing the importance of not attempting to reach general conclusions 
too hastily, another class of facts came to my notice the second week. 
I met then some more intelligent, who spoke with profound earnestness 
of their desire to be free, and how they had longed to see this day. 
Other facts, connected with the military and naval operations, were 
noted. At the recent reconnoissance toward Pulaski, pilots of this 
class stood well under the fire, and were not reluctant to the service. 
When a district of Ladies’ Island was left exposed, they voluntarily 
took such guns as they could procure, and stood sentries. Also at Edisto, 
where the colony is collected under the protection of our gunboats, they 
armed themselves and drove back the rebel cavalry. An officer here 
high in command reported to me some of these facts, which had been 
officially communicated to him. The suggestion may be pertinent that 
the persons in question are divisible into two classes. Those who, by 
their occupation, have been accustomed to independent labor, and 
schooled in some sort of self-reliance, are more developed in this di- 
rection; while others, who have been bound to the routine of plantation 
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life, and kept more strictly under surveillance, are but little awakened. 
But even among these last there has been, under the quickening in- 
spiration of present events, a rapid development, indicating that the 
same feeling is only latent. 


The island slave was not so eager for social reform as Pierce. The 
treasury agent confessed: “Here, as everywhere else, where our army 
has met them, they have been assured by their masters that we are 
going to carry them off to Cuba. There is probably not a rebel master, 
from the Potomac to the Gulf, who has not repeatedly made this as- 
surance to his slaves.” Pierce wanted doctors, nurses, teachers and 
social service workers to prepare the island Negroes for freedom. 

But Secretary Chase could not use treasury funds for this social ex- 
periment. Private citizens, however, were quickly attracted to the idea. 
Boston organized an Educational Commission, New York a National 
Freedman’s Relief Association and Philadelphia a Port Royal Relief 
Committee. On June 2, 1862, Pierce could report to Chase that these 
three groups now had sent to the islands seventy-four men and nineteen 
women, who were certainly hard at work:* 


The superintendents have generally had five or six plantations in 
charge, sometimes one, aided by a teacher, having under him three, 
four, and even five hundred persons. The duty of each has been to visit 
all the plantations under him as often as practicable, some of which 
are one, two, three, and even four miles from his quarters—transport 
to them implements from the storehouses, protect the cattle and other 
public property upon them, converse with the laborers, explaining 
to them their own new condition, the purposes of the Government to- 
wards them, what is expected of them in the way of labor, and what 
remuneration they are likely to receive; procure and distribute among 
them clothing and food, whether issued in army rations or contributed 
by the benevolent associations; collecting the materials of a census; 
making reports of the condition and wants of the plantations and any 
peculiar difficulties to the Special Agent; drawing pay rolls for labor 
on cotton, and paying the amounts; going when convenient to the 
praise meetings, and reading the Scriptures; instructing on Sundays 
and other days those desirous to learn to read, as much as time per- 
mitted; attending to cases of discipline, protecting the negroes from 
injuries, and in all possible ways endeavoring to elevate them, and 
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prepare them to become worthy and self-supporting citizens. . . . 
Many toiled beyond their strength, and nearly all did more than they 
could persevere in doing. 


Pierce offered militant testimony to refute those who argued that the 
Negro did not possess innate intelligence:* 


. . . One teacher on his first day’s school, leaves in the room a 
large alphabet card, and the next day returns to find a mother there 
teaching her little child of three years to pronounce the first letters of 
the alphabet she herself learned the day before. The children learn 
without urging by their parents, and as rapidly as white persons of 
the same age, often more so, the progress being quickened by the 
eager desire. 

One teacher reports that on the first day of her school only three 
or four knew a part of their letters, and none knew all. In one week 
seven boys and six girls could read readily words of one syllable, and 
the following week there were twenty in the same class. The cases of 
dulness have not exceeded those among the whites. The mulattoes, of 
whom there are probably not more than five per cent of the entire 
population on the plantations, are no brighter than the children of pure 
African blood. In the schools which have been opened for some weeks, 
the pupils who have regularly attended have passed from the alphabet, 
and are reading words of one syllable in large and small letters. The 
lessons have been confined to reading and spelling, except in a few 
cases where writing has been taught. 

There has been great apparent eagerness to learn among the adults 
and some have progressed well. They will cover their books with care, 
each one being anxious to be thus provided, carry them to the fields, 
studying them at intervals of rest, and asking explanations of the super- 
intendents who happen to come along. But as the novelty wore away, 
many of the adults finding perseverance disagreeable, dropped off. Ex- 
cept in rare cases it is doubtful whether adults over thirty years, al- 
though appreciating the privilege for their children, will persevere in 
continuous study so as to acquire the knowledge for themselves. Still, 
when books and newspapers are read in negro houses, many, inspired 
by the example of their children, will be likely to undertake the labor 
again. 

It is proper to state that while the memory in colored children is 
found to be, if any thing, livelier than in the white, it is quite probable 
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that further along, when the higher faculties of comparison and combi- 
nation are more to be relied on, their progress may be less. While 
their quickness is apparent, one is struck with their want of discipline. 
The children have been regarded as belonging to the plantation rather 
than to a family, and the parents, who in their condition can never 
have but a feeble hold on their offspring, have not been instructed 
to training their children into thoughtful and orderly habits. It has, 
therefore, been found not an easy task to make them quiet and attentive 
at the schools. 

Through the schools, habits of neatness have been encouraged. Chil- 
dren with soiled faces or soiled clothing, when known to have better, 
have been sent home from the schools, and have returned in better 
condition. 


II 
The grotesque figure of Nathaniel Gordon hanging from a scaffold in 
New York City, and the enthusiasm of Edward Pierce and his volun- 
tary workers for their social experiment were aspects of a staggering 
problem. In March, President Lincoln sent a special message to Con- 
gress:° 


March 6, 1862 
FELLOW-CITIZENS OF THE SENATE, AND HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

I recommend the adoption of a Joint Resolution by your honorable 
bodies which shall be substantially as follows: 

“Resolved that the United States ought to co-operate with any state 
which may adopt gradual abolishment of slavery, giving to such state 
pecuniary aid, to be used by such state in its discretion, to compensate 
for the inconveniences public and private, produced by such change 
of system.” 

If the proposition contained in the resolution does not meet the ap- 
proval of Congress and the country, there is the end; but if it does 
command such approval, I deem it of importance that the states and 
people immediately interested, should be at once distinctly notified 
of the fact, so that they may begin to consider whether to accept or 
reject it. The federal government would find its highest interest in 
such a measure, as one of the most efficient means of self-preservation. 
The leaders of the existing insurrection entertain the hope that this 
government will ultimately be forced to acknowledge the independence 
of some part of the disaffected region, and that all the slave states 
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North of such part will then say “the Union, for which we have strug- 
gled, being already gone, we now choose to go with the Southern sec- 
tion.” To deprive them of this hope, substantially ends the rebellion; 
and the initiation of emancipation completely deprives them of it, as 
to all the states initiating it. The point is not that all the states tolerat- 
ing slavery would very soon, if at all, initiate emancipation; but that, 
while the offer is equally made to all, the more Northern shall, by such 
initiation, make it certain to the more Southern, that in no event, will 
the former ever join the latter, in their proposed confederacy. I say 
“initiation” because, in my judgment, gradual, and not sudden emanci- 
pation, is better for all. In the mere financial, or pecuniary view, any 
member of Congress, with the census-tables and Treasury-reports be- 
fore him, can readily see for himself how very soon the current ex- 
penditures of this war would purchase, at fair valuation, all the slaves 
in any named State. Such a proposition, on the part of the general 
government, sets up no claim of a right, by federal authority, to inter- 
fere with slavery within state limits, referring, as it does, the absolute 
control of the subject, in each case, to the state and its people, im- 
mediately interested. It is proposed as a matter of perfectly free choice 
with them. 

In the annual message last December, I thought fit to say “The Union 
must be preserved; and hence all indispensable means must be em- 
ployed.” I said this, not hastily, but deliberately. War had been 
made, and continues to be, an indispensable means to this end. A 
practical re-acknowledgement of the national authority would render 
the war unnecessary, and it would at once cease. If, however, resistance 
continues, the war must also continue; and it is impossible to foresee 
all the incidents, which may attend and all the ruin which may follow 
it. Such as may seem indispensable, or may obviously promise great 
efficiency towards ending the struggle, must and will come. 

The proposition now made, though an offer only, I hope it may be 
esteemed no offence to ask whether the pecuniary consideration ten- 
dered would not be of more value to the States and private persons 
concerned, than are the institution, and property in it, in the present 
aspect of affairs. 

While it is true that the adoption of the proposed resolution would 
be merely initiatory, and not within itself a practical measure, it is 
recommended in the hope that it would soon lead to important practical 
results. In full view of my great responsibility to my God, and to my 
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country, I earnestly beg the attention of Congress and the people to 
the subject. 


Contemptuously, Jefferson Davis attacked the President’s message:° 


This proposition of President Lincoln was wholly unconstitutional, 
because it attempted to do what was expressly forbidden by the Con- 
stitution.” It proposed a contract between the State of Missouri and 
the Government of the United States which, in the language of the act, 
shall be “‘irrepealable without the consent of the United States.” The 
words of the Constitution are as follows: 

“No State shall enter into any treaty, alliance, or confederation, 
grant letters of marque and reprisal, coin money, etc.” 

This is a prohibition not only upon the power of one State to enter 
into a compact, alliance, confederation, or agreement with another 
State, but also with the Government of the United States. 

Again, if the State of Missouri could enter into an irrepealable 
agreement or compact with the United States, that slavery should not 
therein exist after the acceptance on the part of Missouri of the act, 
then it would be an agreement on the part of that State to surrender 
its sovereignty and make the State unequal in its rights of sovereignty 
with the other States of the Union. The other States would have the 
complete right of sovereignty over their domestic institutions while 
the State of Missouri would cease to have such right. The whole sys- 
tem of the United States Government would be abrogated by such legis- 
lation. Again, it is a cardinal principle of the system that the people in 
their sovereign capacity may, from time to time, change and alter their 
organic law; and a provision incorporated in the Constitution of Mis- 
souri that slavery should never thereafter exist in that State could not 
prevent a future sovereign convention of its people from reéstablishing 
slavery within its limits. 

* Lincoln had not invented this political doctrine. On the question of war with 
England and Mexico, in April 1842, ex-President John Quincy Adams told the 
House of Representatives: “Whether the war be civil, servile, or foreign, I lay 
this down as the law of nations: I say that the military authority takes for the 
time the place of all municipal institutions, slavery among the rest. Under that 
state of things, so far from its being true that the states where slavery exists 
have the exclusive management of the subject, not only the President of the 


United States, but the commander of the army has the power to order the uni- 
versal emancipation of the slaves.” 
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“As He died to make men holy, let us die to make men free” —-so sang. 


the North now. Among the many who believed that Lincoln should 
boldly attack slavery by advocating emancipation in the District of 
Columbia was Horace Greeley, editor of the New York Tribune. The 
President would not be stampeded:' 


. . . Of course I am anxious to see the policy proposed in the late 
special message, go forward; but you have advocated it from the first, 
so that I need to say little to you on the subject. If I were to suggest 
anything it would be that as the North are already for the measure, 
we should urge it persuasively, and not menacingly, upon the South. 


I am a little uneasy about the abolishment of slavery in this District, | 


not but I would be glad to see it abolished, but as to the time and man- 
ner of doing it. If some one or more of the border-states would move 
fast, I should greatly prefer it; but if this can not be in a reasonable 
time, I would like the bill to have the three main features—gradual— 
compensation—and vote of the people—I do not talk to members of 
congress on the subject, except when they ask me... . 


Nor would Lincoln be trapped by a headstrong general. In May the 


President issued a special proclamation: 


Whereas there appears in the public prints, what purports to be a 
proclamation, of Major General Hunter, in the words and figures fol- 
lowing, to wit: 


HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF THE SOUTH, 
Hitton Heap, S. C., May 9, 1862 
GENERAL OrpDeErRS No. 11.—The three States of Georgia, Florida 
and South Carolina, comprising the military department of the south, 
having deliberately declared themselves no longer under the protection 
of the United States of America, and having taken up arms against 
the said United States, it becomes a military necessity to declare them 
under martial law. This was accordingly done on the 25th day of 
April, 1862. Slavery and martial law in a free country are altogether 
incompatible; the persons in these three States—Georgia, Florida and 
South Carolina—heretofore held as slaves, are therefore declared 
forever free. 
( Official ) Davip HunTER, 
Major General Commanding 
Ep. W. Smita, Acting Assistant Adjutant General 
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And whereas the same is producing some excitement, and misunder- 
standing: therefore 

I, Abraham Lincoln, president of the United States, proclaim and 
declare, that the government of the United States, had no knowledge, 
information, or belief, of an intention on the part of General Hunter 
to issue such a proclamation; nor has it yet, any authentic information 
that the document is genuine. And further, that neither General Hunter, 
nor any other commander, or person, has been authorized by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, to make proclamations declaring the 
slaves of any State free; and that the supposed proclamation, now in 
question, whether genuine or false, is altogether void, so far as 
respects such declaration. 

I further make known that whether it be competent for me, as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy, to declare the Slaves of any 
state or states, free, and whether at any time, in any case, it shall 
have become a necessity indispensable to the maintainance of the gov- 
ernment, to exercise such supposed power, are questions which, under 
my responsibility, I reserve to myself, and which I can not feel justified 
in leaving to the decision of commanders in the field. These are 
totally different questions from those of police regulations in armies 
and camps. 


Lincoln referred to his special message to Congress on March 6, 1862, 
and concluded with an eloquent passage: 


The resolution, in the language above quoted, was adopted by large 
majorities in both branches of Congress, and now stands an authentic, 
definite, and solemn proposal of the nation to the States and people 
most immediately interested in the subject matter. To the people of 
those states I now earnestly appeal. I do not argue. I beseech you to 
make the arguments for yourselves. You can not if you would, be 
blind to the signs of the times. I beg of you a calm and enlarged con- 
sideration of them, ranging, if it may be, far above personal and parti- 
zan politics. This proposal makes common cause for a common ob- 
ject, casting no reproaches upon any. It acts not the pharisee. The 
change it contemplates would come gently as the dews of heaven, not 
rending or wrecking anything. Will you not embrace it? So much 
good has not been done, by one effort, in all past time, as, in the provi- 
dence of God, it is now your high privilege to do. May the vast future 
not have to lament that you have neglected it. 
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III 
In late June a delegation of Quakers called on the President to present 
a memorial asking him to proclaim emancipation of the slaves. Mr. 
Lincoln received the Friends in good humor, confessing (as the New 
York Tribune reported ) that next to “applicants for office” slavery was 
his “most troublesome subject.” The President, continued the Tribune, 
agreed that slavery was wrong. He said:* 


. . . Ifa decree of emancipation could abolish Slavery, John Brown 
would have done the work effectually. Such a decree surely could not 
be more binding upon the South than the Constitution, and that cannot 
be enforced in that part of the country now. Would a proclamation of 
freedom be any more effective? 

Mr. Johnson replied as follows: 

“True, Mr. President, the Constitution cannot now be enforced at 
the South, but you do not on that account intermit the effort to enforce 
it, and the memorialists are solemnly convinced that the abolition of 
Slavery is indispensable to your success.” 

The President further said that he felt the magnitude of the task be- 
fore him, and hoped to be rightly directed in the very trying circum- 
stances by which he was surrounded. 

Wm. Barnard addressed the President in a few words, expressing 
sympathy for him in all his embarrassments, and an earnest desire 
that he might, under divine guidance, be led to free the slaves and thus 
save the nation from destruction. In that case, nations yet unborn would 
rise up to call him blessed, and, better still, he would secure the bless- 
ing of God. 

The President responded very impressively, saying that he was 
deeply sensible of his need of Divine assistance. He had sometime 
thought that perhaps he might be an instrument in God’s hands of ac- 
complishing a great work and he certainly was not unwilling to be. 
Perhaps, however, God’s way of accomplishing the end which the me- 
morialists have in view may be different from theirs. It would be his 
earnest endeavor, with a firm reliance upon the Divine arm, and seek- 
ing light from above, to do his duty in the place to which he had been 
called. 


Thomas T. Eckert, Superintendent of Military Telegraph in the De- 
partment of the Potomac, saw Mr. Lincoln often that summer:° 
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The President came to the office every day and invariably sat at my 
desk while there. Upon his arrival early one morning in June, 1862, 
shortly after McClellan’s Seven Days’ Battles, he asked me for some 
paper, as he wanted to write something special. I procured some fools- 
cap and handed it to him. He then sat down and began to write. I do 
not recall whether the sheets were loose or had been made into a pad. 
There must have been at least a quire. He would look out of the win- 
dow a while and then put his pen to paper, but he did not write much 
at once. He would study between times and when he had made up his 
mind he would put down a line or two, and then sit quiet for a few 
minutes. After a time, he would resume his writing, only to stop again 
at intervals to make some remark to me or to one of the cipher opera- 
tors as a fresh dispatch from the front was handed to him. 

Once his eye was arrested by the sight of a large spiderweb stretched 
from the lintel of the portico to the side of the outer window sill. This 
spiderweb was an institution of the cipher room and harbored a large 
colony of exceptionally big ones. We frequently watched their antics, 
and Assistant Secretary Watson dubbed them “Major Eckert’s lieu- 
tenants.” Lincoln commented on the web, and [| told him that my lieu- 
tenants would soon report and pay their respects to the President. Not 
long after a big spider appeared at the crossroads and tapped several 
times on the strands, whereupon five or six others came out from dif- 
ferent directions. Then what seemed to be a great confab took place, 
after which they separated, each on a different strand of the web. Lin- 
coln was much interested in the performance and thereafter, while 
working at the desk, would often watch for the appearance of his visi- 
tors. 

On the first day, Lincoln did not cover one sheet of his special writing 
paper (nor indeed on any subsequent day). When ready to leave, he 
asked me to take charge of what he had written and not allow any 
one to see it. I told him I would do this with pleasure and would not 
read it myself. “Well,” he said, “I should be glad to know that no one 
will see it, although there is no objection to your looking at it; but 
please keep it locked up until I call for it tomorrow.” I said his wishes 
would be strictly complied with. 

When he came to the office on the following day he asked for the 
papers, and I unlocked my desk and handed them to him and he again 
sat down to write. This he did nearly every day for several weeks, 
always handing me what he had written when ready to leave the office 
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each day. Sometimes he would not write more than a line or two, and_ 


once I observed that he had put question marks on the margin of 
what he had written. He would read over each day all the matter he 
had previously written and revise it, studying carefully each sentence. 

On one occasion, he took the papers away with him, but he brought 
them back a day or two later. I became much interested in the matter 
and was impressed with the idea that he was engaged upon something 
of great importance, but did not know what it was until he had finished 
the document and then for the first time he told me that he had been 
writing an order giving freedom to the slaves in the South, for the 
purpose of hastening the end of the war. 


On a Sunday in July Lincoln rode with Welles, Seward, and Mrs. Fred- 
erick Seward to the funeral of Stanton’s infant child. “It was on this 
occasion and on this ride,” Welles recorded in his diary, “that he 
[Lincoln] first mentioned to Mr. Seward and myself the subject of 
emancipating the slaves by proclamation in case the rebels did not 
cease to persist in their war on the government and the Union, of which 
he saw no evidence.” The President’s attitude, Welles said, “was a 
new departure.” What had changed him? To Welles the logical answer 
seemed to be “the reverses before Richmond and the formidable power 
and dimension of the insurrection.” Soon afterward, Lincoln broached 
the subject of an emancipation proclamation at a Cabinet meeting. 
Months later, while sitting for a painting by Francis B. Carpenter, the 
President recalled that occasion:”° 


This Cabinet meeting took place, I think, upon a Saturday. All were 
present, excepting Mr. Blair, the Postmaster-General, who was absent 
at the opening of the discussion, but came in subsequently. I said to 
the Cabinet that I had resolved upon this step, and had not called them 
together to ask their advice, but to lay the subject-matter of a proclama- 
tion before them; suggestions as to which would be in order, after they 
had heard it read. . . . Various suggestions were offered. Secretary 
Chase wished the language stronger in reference to the arming of 
the blacks. Mr. Blair, after he came in, deprecated the policy, on the 
ground that it would cost the Administration the fall elections. Noth- 
ing, however, was offered that I had not already fully anticipated and 
settled in my own mind, until Secretary Seward spoke. He said in sub- 
stance: “Mr. President, | approve of the proclamation, but I question 
the expedience of its issue at this juncture. The depression of the public 
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mind, consequent upon our repeated reverses, is so great that I fear 
the effect of so important a step. It may be viewed as the last measure 
of an exhausted government, a cry for help; the government stretching 
forth its hands to Ethiopia, instead of Ethiopia stretching forth her 
hands to the government.” His idea was that it would be considered our 
last shriek, on the retreat. (This was his precise expression.) “Now,” 
continued Mr. Seward, “while I approve the measure, | suggest, sir, 
that you postpone its issue, until you can give it to the country sup- 
ported by military success, instead of issuing it, as would be the case 
now, upon the greatest disasters of the war!” The wisdom of the view 
of the Secretary of State struck me with very great force. It was an 
aspect of the case that, in all my thought upon the subject, I had en- 
tirely overlooked. The result was that I put the draft of the proclama- 
tion aside, as you do your sketch for a picture, waiting for a victory. 


On July 12 Mr. Lincoln invited to the White House representatives and 
senators from the border states, and read to them this address:™ 


GENTLEMEN. After the adjournment of Congress, now very near, I 
shall have no opportunity of seeing you for several months. Believing 
that you of the border-states hold more power for good than any other 
equal number of members, I feel it a duty which I can not justifiably 
waive, to make this appeal to you. I intend no reproach or complaint 
when I assure you that in my opinion, if you all had voted for the 
resolution in the gradual emancipation message of last March, the war 
would now be substantially ended. And the plan therein proposed is 
yet one of the most potent, and swift means of ending it. Let the states 
which are in rebellion see, definitely and certainly, that, in no event, 
will the states you represent ever join their proposed Confederacy, 
and they can not much longer maintain the contest. But you can not 
divest them of their hope to ultimately have you with them so long as 
you show a determination to perpetuate the institution within your own 
states. Beat them at elections, as you have overwhelmingly done, and, 
nothing daunted, they still claim you as their own. You and I know 
what the lever of their power is. Break that lever before their faces, 
and they can shake you no more forever. 

Most of you have treated me with kindness and consideration; and 
I trust you will not now think I improperly touch what is exclusively 
your own, when, for the sake of the whole country I ask “Can you, 
for your states, do better than to take the course I urge?” Discarding 
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punctillio, and maxims adapted to more manageable times, and looking 
only to the unprecedentedly stern facts of our case, can you do better 
in any possible event? You prefer that the constitutional relation of 
the states to the nation shall be practically restored, without disturbance 
of the institution; and if this were done, my whole duty, in this respect, 
under the constitution, and my oath of office, would be performed. But 
it is not done, and we are trying to accomplish it by war. The inci- 
dents of the war can not be avoided. If the war continue long, as it 
must, if the object be not sooner attained, the institution in your states 
will be extinguished by mere friction and abrasion—by the mere inci- 
dents of the war. It will be gone, and you will have nothing valuable in 
lieu of it. Much of its value is gone already. How much better for you, 
and for your people, to take the step which, at once, shortens the war, 
and secures substantial compensation for that which is sure to be 
wholly lost in any other event. How much better to thus save the money 
which else we sink forever in the war. How much better to do it while 
we can, lest the war ere long render us pecuniarily unable to do it. 
How much better for you, as seller, and the nation as buyer, to sell 
out, and buy out, that without which the war could never have been, 
than to sink both the thing to be sold, and the price of it, in cutting 
one another’s throats. 

I do not speak of emancipation at once, but of a decision at once 
to emancipate gradually. Room in South America for colonization can 
be obtained cheaply, and in abundance; and when numbers shall be 
large enough to be company and encouragement for one another, the 
freed people will not be so reluctant to go. 

I am pressed with a difficulty not yet mentioned—one which threat- 
ens division among those who, united, are none too strong. An instance 
of it is known to you. Gen. Hunter is an honest man. He was, and 
I hope, still is, my friend. I valued him none the less for his agreeing 
with me in the general wish that all men everywhere, could be free. 
He proclaimed all men free within certain states, and I repudiated the 
proclamation. He expected more good, and less harm from the meas- 
ure, than I could believe would follow. Yet in repudiating it, I gave 
dissatisfaction, if not offence, to many whose support the country can 
not afford to lose. And this is not the end of it. The pressure, in this 
direction, is still upon me, and is increasing. By conceding what I now 
ask, you can relieve.me, and much more, can relieve the country, in 
this important point. Upon these considerations I have again begged 
your attention to the message of March last. Before leaving the Capital, 
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consider and discuss it among yourselves. You are patriots and states- 
men; and, as such, I pray you, consider this proposition; and, at the 
least, commend it to the consideration of your states and people. As 
you would perpetuate popular government for the best people in the 
world, I beseech you that you do in no wise omit this. Our common 
country is in great peril, demanding the loftiest views, and boldest 
action to bring it speedy relief. Once relieved, its form of government 
is saved to the world; its beloved history, and cherished memories, 
are vindicated; and its happy future fully assured, and rendered in- 
conceivably grand. To you, more than to any others, the privilege is 
given, to assure that happiness, and swell that grandeur, and to link 
your own names therewith forever. 


To Jefferson Davis this action, like everything else Lincoln had done 
and would do, was another part of a calculated and devious plot to de- 
stroy the Southern way of life:” 


The reply of the majority, consisting of twenty of the twenty-nine 
Senators and Representatives, subsequently made to the President, is 
worthy of notice. They said that they were not of the belief that funds 
would be provided for the object, or that their constituents would reap 
the fruits of the promise held out... . 

This measure of emancipation with compensation soon proved a 
failure. A proposition to appropriate five hundred thousand dollars to 
the object was voted down in the United States Senate with great 
unanimity. The Government was, step by step, “educating the people” 
up to a proclamation of emancipation, so as to make entire abolition 
one of the positive and declared issues of the contest. 

The so-called pressure upon the President was not organized for a 
final onset. The Governors of fifteen States united in a request that 
three hundred thousand more men should be called out to fill up the 
reduced ranks, and it was done. The anti-slavery press then entered 
the arena. ... 

The education of the conservative portion of the Northern people 
up to emancipation was becoming more complete every day, notwith- 
standing the professed reluctance of the President. Another call for 
three hundred thousand men was made, but enlistments were slow, so 
that threats of a draft and most liberal bounties were required. The 
champions of emancipation sought to derive an advantage from this 
circumstance. They asserted that the reluctance of the people to enter 
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the army was caused by the policy of the Government in not adopting 
bold emancipation measures. If such were adopted, the streets and 
by-ways would be crowded with volunteers to fight for the freedom 
of the “loyal blacks,” and thrice three hundred thousand could be easily 
obtained. They said that slavery in the seceded States should be treated 
as a military question; it contributed nearly all the subsistence which 
supported the Southern men in arms, dug their trenches, and built their 
fortifications. The watchword which they now adopted was, “The 
abolition of slavery by the force of arms for the sake of the Union.” 


On August 20, in an editorial entitled “The Prayer of Twenty Mil- 
lions,” Greeley spoke for those Republicans who were pained and dis- 
appointed by the President’s failure to abolish slavery. Two days later, 
in a letter to the editor, Lincoln declared:* 


I would save the Union. I would save it the shortest way under the 
Constitution. The sooner the national authority can be restored; the 
nearer the Union will be “the Union as it was.” If there be those who 
would not save the Union, unless they could at the same time save 
slavery, I do not agree with them. If there be those who would not 
save the Union unless they could at the same time destroy slavery, I 
do not agree with them. My paramount object in this struggle is to 
save the Union, and not either to save or to destroy slavery. If I could 
save the Union without freeing any slave I would do it, and if I could 
save it by freeing all the slaves I would do it; and if I could save it by 
freeing some and leaving others alone I would also do that. What I do 
about slavery, and the colored race, I do because I believe it helps to 
save the Union; and what I forbear, I forbear because I do not believe 
it would help to save the Union. I shall do less whenever I shall believe 
what I am doing hurts the cause, and I shall do more whenever I shall 
believe doing more will help the cause. [ shall try to correct errors 
when shown to be errors; and I shall adopt new views so fast as they 
shall appear to be true views. 

I have here stated my purpose according to my view of official 
duty; and I intend no modification of my oft-expressed personal wish 
that all men every where could be free. 


IV 
Slavery had shaken more than the political foundations of the nation; 
Christian religion in America had broken apart. Southern Baptists, 
Presbyterians, and Methodists, among the larger denominations, ap- 
parently worshiped a different god from that of their Northern brethren. 
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In Chicago’s Bryan Hall, on September 7, Northern Christians of all 
denominations adopted a memorial urging emancipation. Six days later 
a delegation called at the White House. In responding to the group, 
Lincoln argued as though the draft of a preliminary proclamation 
were not locked in his desk:™ 


The subject presented in the memorial is one upon which I have 
thought much for weeks past, and I may even say for months. I am 
approached with the most opposite opinions and advice, and that by 
religious men, who are equally certain that they represent the Divine 
will. I am sure that either the one or the other class is mistaken in that 
belief, and perhaps in some respects both. I hope it will not be irrever- 
ent for me to say that if it is probable that God would reveal his will 
to others, on a point so connected with my duty, it might be supposed 
he would reveal it directly to me; for, unless I am more deceived in 
myself than I often am, it is my earnest desire to know the will of 
Providence in this matter. And if I can learn what it is I will do it! 
These are not, however, the days of miracles, and I suppose it will be 
granted that I am not to expect a direct revelation. I must study the 
plain physical facts of the case, ascertain what is possible and learn 
what appears to be wise and right. The subject is difficult, and good 
men do not agree. For instance, the other day four gentlemen of stand- 
ing and intelligence (naming one or two of the number) from New 
York called, as a delegation, on business connected with the war; but, 
before leaving, two of them earnestly beset me to proclaim general 
emancipation, upon which the other two at once attacked them! You 
know, also that the last session of Congress had a decided majority 
of anti-slavery men, yet they could not unite on this policy. And the 
same is true of the religious people. Why, the rebel soldiers are praying 
with a great deal more earnestness, I fear, than our own troops, and 
expecting God to favor their side; for one of our soldiers, who had 
been taken prisoner, told Senator Wilson, a few days since, that he 
met with nothing so discouraging as the evident sincerity of those he 
was among in their prayers. But we will talk over the merits of the 
case. 

What good would a proclamation of emancipation from me do, es- 
pecially as we are now situated? I do not want to issue a document 
that the whole world will see must necessarily be inoperative, like the 
Pope’s bull against the comet! Would my word free the slaves, when 
I cannot even enforce the Constitution in the rebel States? Is there 
a single court, or magistrate, or individual that would be influenced 
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by it there? And what reason is there to think it would have any greater. 
effect upon the slaves than the late law of Congress, which I approved, 
and which offers protection and freedom to the slaves of rebel masters 
who come within our lines? Yet I cannot learn that that law has caused 
a single slave to come over to us. And suppose they could be induced 
by a proclamation of freedom from me to throw themselves upon us, 
what should we do with them? How can we feed and care for such a 
multitude? General Butler wrote me a few days since that he was is- 
suing more rations to the slaves who have rushed to him than to all 
the white troops under his command. They eat, and that is all, though 
it is true General Butler is feeding the whites also by the thousand; 
for it nearly amounts to a famine there. If, now, the pressure of the 
war should call off our forces from New Orleans to defend some other 
point, what is to prevent the masters from reducing the blacks to slavery 
again; for I am told that whenever the rebels take any black prisoners, 
free or slave, they immediately auction them off! They did so with 
those they took from a boat that was aground in the Tennessee river 
a few days ago. And then I am very ungenerously attacked for it! For 
instance, when, after the late battles at and near Bull Run, an expedi- 
tion went out from Washington under a flag of truce to bury the dead 
and bring in the wounded, and the rebels seized the blacks who went 
along to help and sent them into slavery, Horace Greeley said in his 
paper that the Government would probably do nothing about it. What 
could I do? . 

Now, then, tell me, if you please, what possible result of good would 
follow the issuing of such a proclamation as you desire? Understand, 
I raise no objections against it on legal or constitutional grounds; for, 
as commander-in-chief of the army and navy, in time of war, I suppose 
I have a right to take any measure which may best subdue the enemy. 
Nor do I urge objections of a moral nature, in view of possible con- 
sequences of insurrection and massacre at the South. I view the matter 
as a practical war measure, to be decided upon according to the ad- 
vantages or disadvantages it may offer to the suppression of the re- 


bellion. 


As though summing up for a jury, Lincoln answered other arguments 
advanced by the delegates:” 


I admit that slavery is the root of the rebellion, or at least its sine 
qua non. The ambition of politicians may have instigated them to act, 
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but they would have been impotent without slavery as their instru- 
ment. I will also concede that emancipation would help us in Europe, 
and convince them that we are incited by something more than am- 
bition. I grant further that it would help somewhat at the North, though 
not so much, I fear, as you and those you represent imagine. Still, 
some additional strength would be added in that way to the war. And 
then unquestionably it would weaken the rebels by drawing off their 
laborers, which is of great importance. But I am not so sure we could 
do much with the blacks. If we were to arm them, I fear that in a few 
weeks the arms would be in the hands of the rebels; and indeed thus 
far we have not had arms enough to equip our white troops. I will 
mention another thing, though it meet only your scorn and contempt: 
There are fifty thousand bayonets in the Union armies from the Border 
Slave States. It would be a serious matter if, in consequence of a procla- 
mation such as you desire, they should go over to the rebels. I do not 
think they all would—not so many indeed as a year ago, or as six 
months ago—not so many to-day as yesterday. Every day increases 
their Union feeling. They are also getting their pride enlisted, and 
want to beat the rebels. Let me say one thing more: I think you should 
admit that we already have an important principle to rally and unite 
the people in the fact that constitutional government is at stake. This 
is a fundamental idea, going down about as deep as any thing. 


Lincoln knew what he would do—in God’s good time, with God’s help. 
The war and the Negro—the slave as property or a forgotten son of 
God—for months Lincoln had lived with the problem, seeking a just 
and practical answer:”° 


Do not misunderstand me, because I have mentioned these objec- 
tions. They indicate the difficulties that have thus far prevented my 
action in some such way as you desire. I have not decided against a 
proclamation of liberty to the slaves, but hold the matter under advise- 
ment. And I can assure you that the subject is on my mind, by day 
and night, more than any other. Whatever shall appear to be God’s 
will I will do. I trust that, in the freedom with which I have canvassed 
your views, I have not in any respect injured your feelings. 


At Antietam the Army of the Potomac gave Lincoln the victory for 
which he waited. Secretary Chase recorded the historic Cabinet meet- 
ing that followed five days later: 
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Monday, Sept. 22, 1862 

To Department about nine. State Department messenger came, with 
notice to Heads of Departments to meet at 12. Received sundry callers. 
Went to White House. 

All the members of the Cabinet were in attendance. There was some 
general talk; President mentioned that Artemus Ward had sent him 
his book. Proposed to read a chapter which he thought very funny. 
Read it, and seemed to enjoy it very much—the Heads also (except 
Stanton), of course. The chapter was High-handed Outrage at Utica. 

The President then took a graver tone and said: 

“Gentlemen: I have, as you are aware, thought a great deal about 
the relation of this war to Slavery: and you all remember that, several 
_weeks ago, I read to you an Order I had prepared on this subject, 
which, on account of objections made by some of you, was not issued. 
Ever since then, my mind has been much occupied with this subject, 
and I have thought all along that the time for acting on it might very 
probably come. I think the time has come now. I wish it were a better 
time. I wish that we were in a better condition. The action of the army 
against the rebels has not been quite what I should have best liked. 
But they have been driven out of Maryland, and Pennsylvania is no 
longer in danger of invasion. When the rebel army was at Frederick, 
I determined, as soon as it should be driven out of Maryland, to issue 
a Proclamation of Emancipation such as I thought most likely to be 
useful. I said nothing to any one; but I made the promise to myself, 
and (hesitating a little)—to my Maker. The rebel army is now driven 
out, and I am going to fulfill that promise. I have got you together to 
hear what I have written down. I do not wish your advice about the 
main matter for that I have determined for myself. This I say without 
intending anything but respect for any one of you. But I already know 
the views of each on this question. They have been heretofore ex- 
pressed, and [ have considered them as thoroughly and carefully as 
I can. What I have written is that which my reflections have deter- 
mined me to say. If there is anything in the expressions I use, or in 
any other minor matter, which any one of you thinks had best be 
changed, I shall be glad to receive the suggestions. One other ob- 
servation I will make. I know very well that many others might, in 
this matter, as in others, do better than I can; and if I were satisfied 
that the public confidence was more fully possessed by any one of them 
than by me, and knew of any Constitutional way in which he could be 
put in my place, he should have it. I would gladly yield it to him. 
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But though I believe that I have not so much of the confidence of the 
people as I had some time since, I do not know that, all things con- 
sidered, any other person has more; and, however this may be, there 
is no way in which [ can have any other man put where I am. I am 
here. I must do the best I can, and bear the responsibility of taking 
the course which I feel I ought to take.” 

The President then proceeded to read his Emancipation Proclama- 
tion, making remarks on the several parts as he went on, and showing 
that he had fully considered the whole subject, in all the lights under 
which it had been presented to him. 

After he had closed, Governor Seward said: “The general question 
having been decided, nothing can be said further about that. Would 
it not, however, make the Proclamation more clear and decided, to 
leave out all reference to the act being sustained during the incumbency 
of the present President; and not merely say that the Government 
‘recognizes,’ but that it will maintain the freedom it proclaims?” 

I followed, saying: “What you have said, Mr. President, fully satis- 
fies me that you have given to every proposition which has been made 
a kind and candid consideration. And you have now expressed the 
conclusion to which you have arrived clearly and distinctly. This it 
was your right, and, under your oath of office, your duty to do. The 
Proclamation does not, indeed, mark out exactly the course I should 
myself prefer. But I am ready to take it just as it is written, and to 
stand by it with all my heart. I think, however, the suggestions of 
Governor Seward very judicious, and shall be glad to have them 
adopted.” 

The President then asked us severally our opinions as to the modifi- 
cations proposed, saying that he did not care much about the phrases 
he had used. Everyone favored the modification and it was adopted. 
Governor Seward then proposed that in the passage relating to coloniza- 
tion, some language should be introduced to show that the colonization 
proposed was to be only with the consent of the colonists, and the 
consent of the States in which colonies might be attempted. This, too, 
was agreed to; and no other modification was proposed. Mr. Blair 
then said that the question having been decided, he would make no 
objection to issuing the Proclamation; but he would ask to have his 
paper, presented some days since against the policy, filed with the 
Proclamation. The President consented to this readily. And then Mr. 
Blair went on to say that he was afraid of the influence of the Proclama- 
tion on the Border States and on the army, and stated at some length 
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the grounds of his apprehensions. He disclaimed most expressly, how- 
ever, all objection to emancipation per se, saying he had always been 
personally in favor of it—always ready for immediate emancipation 
in the midst of slave states, rather than submit to the perpetuation of 
the system. 


Vv 
That same day Lincoln issued the first, or preliminary, Proclamation 
of Emancipation, warning those states or parts of states then in re- 
bellion that if they did not return to their allegiance by January 1, 1863, 
he would issue a second proclamation declaring their slaves to be “‘for- 
ever free.” And what did it mean? Jefferson Davis took one view:™ 


For what honest purpose were these declarations made? They could 
deceive no one who was familiar with the powers and duties of the 
Federal Government; they were uttered in the season of invasion of 
the Southern States, to coerce them to obedience to the agent estab- 
lished by the compact between the States, for the purpose of secur- 
ing domestic tranquility and the blessings of liberty. The power to 
coerce States was not given, and the proposition to make that grant 
received no favor in the Convention which formed the Constitution; 
and it is seen by the proceedings in the States, when the Constitution 
was submitted to each of them for their ratification or rejection as they 
might choose, that a proposition which would have enabled the General 
Government, by force of arms, to control the will of a State, would 
have been fatal to any effort to make a more perfect Union. Such 
declarations as those cited from the diplomatic correspondence, though 
devoid of credibility at home, might avail in foreign countries to con- 
ceal from their governments the real purpose of the action of the ma- 
jority. Meanwhile, the people of the Confederacy plainly saw that the 
ideas and interests of the Administration were to gain by war the em- 
pire that would enable it to trample on the Constitution which it pro- 
fessed to defend and maintain. | 

It was by the slow and barely visible approaches of the serpent seek- 
ing its prey that the aggressions and usurpations of the United States 
Government moved on to the crimes against the law of the Union, 
the usages of war among civilized nations, the dictates of humanity 
and the requirements of justice, which have been recited. The per- 
formance of this task has been painful, but persistent and widespread 
misrepresentation of the cause and conduct of the South required the 
exposure of her slanderer. To unmask the hypocrisy of claiming de- 
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votion to the Constitution, while violating its letter and spirit for a 
purpose palpably hostile to it, was needful for the defense of the South. 
In the future progress of this work it will be seen how often we have 
been charged with the very offenses committed by our enemy—offenses 
of which the South was entirely innocent, and of which a chivalrous 
people would be incapable. There was in this the old trick of the fugi- 
tive thief who cries “Stop thief!” as he runs. 


In Washington jubilant crowds, reading the proclamation in the news- 
papers, took another view. They paraded to the White House, sere- 
naded the President, and persuaded him to speak briefly: 


FELLOW-CiTIzENns: I appear before you to do little more than ac- 
knowledge the courtesy you pay me, and to thank you for it. I have 
not been distinctly informed why it is this occasion you appear to do 
me this honor, though I suppose [interruptions] it is because of the 
proclamation. [Cries of “Good,” and applause.] I was about to say, I 
suppose I understand it. [Laughter—Voices: “That you do,” “You 
thoroughly understand it.” ] What I did, I did after very full deliber- 
ation, and under a very heavy and solemn sense of responsibility. 
[Cries of “Good,” “Good,” “Bless you,” and applause. | 

I can only trust in God I have made no mistake. [Cries ““No mistake 
—all right; you’ve made no mistakes yet. Go ahead, you’re right.” | 
I shall make no attempt on this occasion to sustain what I have done or 
said by any comment. [ Voices—“That’s unnecessary; we understand 
it.””| It is now for the country and the world to pass judgment on it, 
and, may be, take action upon it. I will say no more upon this subject. 
In my position I am environed with difficulties. [A voice—“That’s 
so.” | 

Yet they are scarcely so great as the difficulties of those who, upon 
the battle field, are endeavoring to purchase with their blood and their 
lives the future happiness and prosperity of this country. [ Applause, 
long and continued.| Let us never forget them. On the 14th and 17th 
days of the present month there have been battles bravely, skillfully 
and successfully fought. [Applause.] We do not yet know the particu- 
lars. Let us be sure that in giving praise to particular individuals, we 
do no injustice to others. I only ask you, at the conclusion of these few 
remarks, to give three hearty cheers to all good and brave officers and 
men who fought those successful battles. 


The editors of Harper’s Weekly asked and answered a very important 
question: 
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And how will negro emancipation be viewed at the North? There 
was a time, not very long since, when a large majority of the Northern 
people would have opposed it strenuously—not so much from any 
admiration for slavery, as from a belief that, under the Constitution, we 
had no right to meddle with it, and that its abolition involved dangers 
and inconveniences perhaps as formidable as those which were created 
by its existence. Even at the present time a mortal antipathy for the 
negro is entertained by a large class of persons at the North—as is 
evidenced by the recent vote against negroes in Illinois, the riots in 
Cincinnati and Brooklyn, and the unkind treatment of the negro fugi- 
tives at Hilton Head by the regiments of General Hunter’s army. At 
the same time, the war has produced a remarkable change in the opin- 
- ions of educated and liberal men at the North. Such leading men as 
General Wallace of Illinois, Daniel S. Dickinson of New York, Gen- 
eral Butler of Massachusetts, and nine-tenths of the generals in the 
field—who, a year ago, really believed that slavery was the true station 
for the negro—have lately freely expressed what used to be called 
“abolition views.” How long it will take for these liberal views to per- 
meate society, and stamp themselves on the mind of the working-class, 
remains to be seen. We do not, for our part, apprehend any serious 
opposition at the North to the President’s policy, except in circles 
whose loyalty to the country may well be questioned. 

Demagogues will of course endeavor to excite our working-classes 
against the Government by threatening them with the competition of 
free negro labor. It seems hardly worth while to reply to so shallow 
and so mean an argument as this. Our laboring class in this country is 
intelligent enough to know that what we want in every part of this 
country is not fewer but more laborers. For years we at the North 
have been moving heaven and earth to get more labor from Europe, 
and we have succeeded in getting a very large number of men every 
year; yet wages have steadily advanced instead of falling. Who ever 
thought of opposing immigration for fear of the competition of the new 
Irishmen or Germans? So at the South. They have increased their 
stock of labor steadily by every means, lawful and unlawful, for thirty 
years, and yet the price of slaves has steadily risen from $400 to 
$1500 for adult field hands, and the cry—before the war—was still 
for more labor. The man who tries to frighten the North with threats of 
competition by emancipated negroes insults the understanding of our 
laboring class. 
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GRANT COMES ON 


1. THE WEsT, Grant remained a discredited general. Reporters now 
called his victory at Donelson sheer luck and missed no chance to 
harp upon his disgraceful blundering at Shiloh. In early July after 
McClellan’s failure on the Peninsula, Lincoln called Halleck to Wash- 
ington as General in Chief. Grant, sent to Memphis to command the 
District of West Tennessee, was not taken seriously. He found his army 
scattered along railroads or performing garrison duties. 

The movements that set Grant on the road to ultimate glory began 
in late July 1862. The Confederate Army of the Mississippi, now un- 
der the command of Braxton Bragg, was on the prowl toward Chatta- 
nooga and Buell’s Union forces. Some fifteen thousand Rebels under 
Sterling Price remained to watch Grant while an equal Rebel force 
under Earl Van Dorn held the line of the Mississippi. As July ended, 
Grant started after Price, determined to drive him south. Halleck chose 
this time to play a muddleheaded game of war, detaching divisions 
from the District of West Tennessee. Within a month Grant’s strength 
had been reduced from sixty-four thousand to forty-six thousand men. 
Meanwhile Bragg ordered Van Dorn to advance and co-operate with 
Price against Grant. 


I 
_ On September 12, 1862, Grant’s forces were distributed as follows: 
seventeen thousand men under the hard-swearing William Starke Rose- 
crans were at Corinth, Rienzi, Jacinto and Danville; another ten thou- 
sand under Edward O. C. Ord were at Jackson and Bolivar; Sher- 
man commanded seven thousand at Memphis. Six thousand troops 
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under Isaac F. Quinby near Columbus and six thousand under Ste- 
phen A. Hurlbut near Brownsville constituted Grant’s reserve. 

By Grant’s estimate, Van Dorn was about a four-day march to the 
south; and Grant’s “desire,” to use his own word, was to attack Price 
before Van Dorn could reach Corinth or go to Price’s relief:* 


General Rosecrans had previously had his headquarters at Iuka, 
where his command was spread out along the Memphis and Charleston 
railroad eastward. While there he had a most excellent map prepared 
showing all the roads and streams in the surrounding country. He 
was also personally familiar with the ground, so that I deferred very 
much to him in my plans for the approach. We had cars enough to 
transport all of General Ord’s command, which was to go by rail to 
Burnsville, a point on the road about seven miles west of Iuka. From 
there his troops were to march by the north side of the railroad and 
attack Price from the north-west, while Rosecrans was to move east- 
ward from his position south of Corinth by way of the Jacinto road. 
A small force was to hold the Jacinto road where it turns to the 
northeast, while the main force moved on the Fulton road which comes 
into Iuka further east. This plan was suggested by Rosecrans. 

Bear Creek, a few miles to the east of the Fulton road, is a formida- 
ble obstacle to the movement of troops in the absence of bridges, all 
of which, in September, 1862, had been destroyed in that vicinity. 
The Tennessee, to the north-east, not many miles away, was also a 
formidable obstacle for an army followed by a pursuing force. Ord 
was on the north-west, and even if a rebel movement had been pos- 
sible in that direction it could have brought only temporary relief, 
for it would have carried Price’s army to the rear of the National 
forces and isolated it from all support. It looked to me that, if Price 
would remain in Iuka until we could get there, his annihilation was 
inevitable. 

On the morning of the 18th of September General Ord moved by 
rail to Burnsville, and there left the cars and moved out to perform 
his part of the programme. He was to get as near the enemy as pos- 
sible during the day and intrench himself so as to hold his position 
until the next morning. Rosecrans was to be up by the morning of 
the 19th on the two roads before described, and the attack was to be 
from all three quarters simultaneously. Troops enough were left at 
Jacinto and Rienzi to detain any cavalry that Van Dorn might send 
out to make a sudden dash into Corinth until I could be notified. There 
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was a telegraph wire along the railroad, so there would be no delay 
in communication. [ detained cars and locomotives enough at Burns- 
ville to transport the whole of Ord’s command at once, and if Van 
Dorn had moved against Corinth instead of Iuka I could have thrown 
in reinforcements to the number of 7,000 or 8,000 before he could 
have arrived. 

I remained at Burnsville with a detachment of about 900 men from 
Ord’s command and communicated with my two wings by courier. Ord 
met the advance of the enemy soon after leaving Burnsville. Quite a 
sharp engagement ensued, but he drove the rebels back with con- 
siderable loss, including one general officer killed. He maintained his 
position and was ready to attack by daylight the next morning. I was 
very much disappointed at receiving a dispatch from Rosecrans 
after midnight from Jacinto, twenty-two miles from Iuka, saying that 
some of his command had been delayed, and that the rear of his col- 
umn was not yet up as far as Jacinto. He said, however, that he would 
still be at Iuka by two o’clock the next day. I did not believe this 
possible because of the distance and the condition of the roads, which 
was bad; besides, troops after a forced march of twenty miles are not 
in a good condition for fighting the moment they get through. It might 
do in marching to relieve a beleaguered garrison, but not to make an. 
assault. | immediately sent Ord a copy of Rosecrans’ dispatch and or- 
dered him to be in readiness to attack the moment he heard the 
sound of guns to the south or south-east. He was instructed to notify 
his officers to be on the alert for any indications of battle. During the 
19th the wind blew in the wrong direction to transmit sound either 
towards the point where Ord was, or to Burnsville where I had re- 
mained. 


Betrayed by the elements, Grant waited for reinforcements well past 
the appointed hour:” 


A couple of hours before dark on the 19th Rosecrans arrived with 
the head of his column at Barnets [ Barnett’s Corners], the point where 
the Jacinto road to Iuka leaves the road going east. He here turned 
north without sending any troops to the Fulton road. While still moving 
in column up the Jacinto road he met a force of the enemy and had 
his advance badly beaten and driven back upon the main road. In 
this short engagement his loss was considerable for the number en- 
gaged, and one battery was taken from him. 
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The wind was still blowing hard and in the wrong direction to trans- 
mit sound towards either Ord or me. Neither he nor I nor any one in 
either command heard a gun that was fired upon the battle-field. After 
the engagement Rosecrans sent me a dispatch announcing the result. 
This was brought by a courier. There was no road between Burnsville 
and the position then occupied by Rosecrans and the country was im- 
passable for a man on horseback. The courier bearing the message 
was compelled to move west nearly to Jacinto before he found a road 
leading to Burnsville. This made it a late hour of the night before I 
learned of the battle that had taken place during the afternoon. I at 
once notified Ord of the fact and ordered him to attack early in the 
morning. 

The next morning Rosecrans himself renewed the attack and went 
into Iuka with but little resistance. Ord also went in according to or- 
ders, without hearing a gun from the south of town but supposing 
the troops coming from the south-west must be up by that time. 
Rosecrans, however, had put no troops upon the Fulton road, and the 
enemy had taken advantage of this neglect and retreated by that road 
during the night. Word was soon brought to me that our troops were 
in Iuka. I immediately rode into town and found that the enemy was 
not being pursued even by the cavalry. I ordered pursuit by the whole 
of Rosecrans’ command and went on with him a few miles in person. 
He followed only a few miles after I left him and then went into camp, 
and the pursuit was continued no further. I was disappointed at the 
result of the battle of Iuka—but I had so high an opinion of General 
Rosecrans that I found no fault at the time. 


Cautiously, Grant withdrew his advanced position to Bolivar on the 
Mississippi Central Railroad. At first Van Dorn appeared to be en- 
deavoring to strike above Memphis, then revealed his “deeper design” 
—to attack Corinth in great force. Skirmishing outside Corinth on Oc- 
tober 3 placed the Confederates in the northwest angle of two rail- 
roads—between Grant’s troops at Corinth and his reserves. Faced 
with this situation, Grant acted:* 


On the night of the 3d, accordingly, I ordered General McPherson, 
who was at Jackson, to join Rosecrans at Corinth with reinforcements 
picked up along the line of the railroad equal to a brigade. Hurlbut 
had been ordered from Bolivar to march for the same destination; and 
as Van Dorn was coming upon Corinth from the north-west some of 
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his men fell in with the advance of Hurlbut’s and some skirmishing 
ensued on the evening of the 3d. On the 4th Van Dorn made a dashing 
attack, hoping, no doubt, to capture Rosecrans before his reinforce- 
ments could come up. In that case the enemy himself could have oc- 
cupied the defences of Corinth and held at bay all the Union troops 
that arrived. In fact he could have taken the offensive against the 
reinforcements with three or four times their number and still left a 
sufficient garrison in the works about Corinth to hold them. He came 
near success, some of his troops penetrating the National lines at least 
once, but the works that were built after Halleck’s departure enabled 
Rosecrans to hold his position until the troops of both McPherson and 
Hurlbut approached towards the rebel front and rear. The enemy was 
finally driven back with great slaughter: all their charges, made with 
great gallantry, were repulsed. 

The loss on our side was heavy, but nothing to compare with Van 
Dorn’s. McPherson came up with the train of cars bearing his com- 
mand as close to the enemy as was prudent, debarked on the rebel 
flank and got in to the support of Rosecrans just after the repulse. His 
approach, as well as that of Hurlbut, was known to the enemy and 
had a moral effect. General Rosecrans, however, failed to follow up 
the victory, although I had given specific orders in advance of the 
battle for him to pursue the moment the enemy was repelled. He did 
not do so, and I repeated the order after the battle. In the first order 
he was notified that the force of 4,000 men which was going to his 
assistance would be in great peril if the enemy was not pursued. 


Ord, joining Hurlbut on the fourth of October, took command as senior 
officer. To Grant’s satisfaction, they caught the head of Van Dorn’s re- 
treating column as it crossed the Hatchie, about ten miles out of 
Corinth:* 


. . . The bottom land here was swampy and bad for the operations 
of troops, making a good place to get an enemy into. Ord attacked 
the troops that had crossed the bridge and drove them back in a panic. 
Many were killed, and others were drowned by being pushed off the 
bridge in their hurried retreat. Ord followed and met the main force. 
He was too weak in numbers to assault, but he held the bridge and 
compelled the enemy to resume his retreat by another bridge higher 
up the stream. Ord was wounded in this engagement and the command 
devolved on Hurlbut. 
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Rosecrans did not start in pursuit till the morning of the 5th and 
then took the wrong road. Moving in the enemy’s country he travelled 
with a wagon train to carry his provisions and munitions of war. His 
march was therefore slower than that of the enemy, who was moving 
towards his supplies. Two or three hours of pursuit on the day of bat- 
tle, without anything except what the men carried on their persons, 
would have been worth more than any pursuit commenced the next 
day could have possibly been. Even when he did start, if Rosecrans 
had followed the route taken by the enemy, he would have come upon 
Van Dorn in a swamp with a stream in front and Ord holding the 
only bridge; but he took the road leading north and towards Chewalla 
instead of west, and, after having marched as far as the enemy had 
moved to get to the Hatchie, he was as far from battle as when he 
started. Hurlbut had not the numbers to meet any such force as 
Van Dorn’s if they had been in any mood for fighting, and he might 
have been in great peril. 

I now regarded the time to accomplish anything by pursuit as past 
and, after Rosecrans reached Jonesboro, I ordered him to return. He 
kept on to Ripley, however, and was persistent in wanting to go farther. 
I thereupon ordered him to halt and submitted the matter to the gen- 
eral-in-chief, who allowed me to exercise my judgment in the matter, 
but inquired “why not pursue?” Upon this I ordered Rosecrans back. 
Had he gone much farther he would have met a greater force than 
Van Dorn had at Corinth and behind intrenchments or on chosen 
ground, and the probabilities are he would have lost his army. 

The battle of Corinth was bloody, our loss being 315 killed, 1,812 
wounded and 232 missing. The enemy lost many more. Rosecrans re- 
ported 1,423 dead and 2,225 prisoners. We fought behind breastworks, 
which accounts in some degree for the disparity. 


II 
Van Dorn had lost over nine thousand men, and the batile, Grant be- 
lieved, had been a “crushing blow to the enemy, and felt by him much 
more than it was appreciated in the North.’’ Once more Grant had 
gained self-confidence, 

The men who would bring ultimate victory to the North were be- 
ginning, slowly but irresistibly, to emerge in the West. Philip Henry 
Sheridan, a stump of an Irishman whose head sat so far forward of 
his ears that it was difficult for him to wear a hat, impressed the re- 
porter for the Cincinnati Commercial as more than dynamic—“He 
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was electric.” Impulsive and hotheaded, the cut of Sheridan had been 
revealed one day at West Point when he fancied a cadet sergeant had 
given him an order in an offensive tone. Sheridan made for him with 
a bayonet before his “better judgment” prevailed. 

Sheridan had won a reputation as an Indian fighter in the Far West 
when news of the Civil War brought him scampering east. His first 
action at Booneville, Missouri, disclosed an aggressive leader who 
fought Confederates as though they were redskins along the Rogue 
River—indecision could cost a man his scalp in either quarter. Grant 
and Sheridan met for the first time at Corinth when the campaign in 
Kentucky was drawing off divisions that Grant desperately needed. 
Sheridan wanted to go to Kentucky. Grant confessed that he felt “a 
little nettled” at Sheridan’s desire to get away but did not detain him. 
Sheridan realized that Grant was “much hurt” at the inconsiderate way 
in which his command was being depleted; but Kentucky offered 
the better opportunity and Sheridan was as much on the make as any 
general. 

Sheridan described the situation that he encountered on reaching 
Kentucky:* 


During the interval from September 25 till October 1 there was 
among the officers much criticism of General Buell’s management of 
the recent campaign, which had resulted in his retirement to Louis- 
ville; and he was particularly censured by many for not offering battle 
to General Bragg while the two armies were marching parallel to each 
other, and so near that an engagement could have been brought on at 
any one of several points—notably so at Glasgow, Kentucky, if there 
had been a desire to join issue. It was asserted, and by many con- 
ceded, that General Buell had a sufficient force to risk a fight. He was 
much blamed for the loss of Mumfordsville also. The capture of this 
point, with its garrison, gave Bragg an advantage in the race toward 
the Ohio River, which odds would most likely have ensured the fall 
of Louisville had they been used with the same energy and skill that 
the Confederate commander displayed from Chattanooga to Glasgow; 
but something always diverted General Bragg at the supreme moment, 
and he failed to utilize the chances falling to him at this time, for, de- 
flecting his march to the north toward Bardstown, he left open to 
Buell the direct road to Louisville by way of Elizabethtown. 

At Bardstown Bragg’s army was halted while he endeavored to es- 
tablish a Confederate government in Kentucky by arranging for the 
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installation of a provisional governor at Lexington. Bragg had been 
assured that the presence of a Confederate army in Kentucky would so 
encourage the secession element that the whole State could be forced 
into the rebellion and his army thereby largely increased; but he had 
been considerably misled, for he now found that though much latent 
sympathy existed for his cause, yet as far as giving active aid was 
concerned, the enthusiasm exhibited by the secessionists of Kentucky 
in the first year of the war was now replaced by apathy, or at best by 
lukewarmness. So the time thus spent in political machinations was 
wholly lost to Bragg; and so little reinforcement was added to his army 
that it may be said that the recruits gained were not enough to supply 
the deficiencies resulting from the recent toilsome marches of the cam- 


paign. 


Reaching Louisville, Buell ordered an advance on October 1. Sheridan’s 
division, a part of the Third Corps commanded by C. C. Gilbert, ex- 
pected a fight at Bardstown. Bragg, however, had retreated toward 
Perryville with his eye on Louisville, which he hoped to attack as soon 
as his “political projects were perfected.” Sheridan had another idea:° 


Much time was consumed by Buell’s army in its march on Perry- 
ville, but we finally neared it on the evening of October 7. During the 
day, Brigadier-General Robert B. Mitchell’s division of Gilbert’s corps 
was in the advance on the Springfield pike, but as the enemy developed 
that he was in strong force on the opposite side of a small stream called 
Doctor’s Creek, a tributary of Chaplin River, my division was brought 
up and passed to the front. It was very difficult to obtain water in this 
section of Kentucky, as a drought had prevailed for many weeks, and 
the troops were suffering so for water that it became absolutely neces- 
sary that we should gain possession of Doctor’s Creek in order to re- 
lieve their distress. Consequently General Gilbert, during the night, di- 
rected me to push beyond Doctor’s Creek early the next morning. 

At daylight on the 8th I moved out Colonel Dan McCook’s brigade 
and Barnett’s battery for the purpose, but after we had crossed ‘the 
creek with some slight skirmishing, I found that we could not hold the 
ground unless we carried and occupied a range of hills, called Chaplin 
Heights, in front of Chaplin River. As this would project my command 
in the direction of. Perryville considerably beyond the troops that were 
on either flank, I brought up Laiboldt’s brigade and Hescock’s battery 
to strengthen Colonel McCook. Putting both brigades into line we 
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quickly carried the Heights, much to the surprise of the enemy, I think, 
for he did not hold on to the valuable ground as strongly as he should 
have done. This success not only ensured us a good supply of water, 
but also, later in the day, had an important bearing in the battle of Per- 
ryville. 
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CENTRAL KENTUCKY, 1862 


From Atlas of American History 


After taking the Heights, I brought up the rest of my division and 
intrenched, without much difficulty, by throwing up a strong line of 
rifle-pits, although the enemy’s sharpshooters annoyed us enough to 
make me order Laiboldt’s brigade to drive them in on the main body. 
This was successfully done in a few minutes, but in pushing them back 
to Chaplin River, we discovered the Confederates forming a line of bat- 
tle on the opposite bank, with the apparent purpose of an attack in 
force, so | withdrew the brigade to our intrenchments on the crest and 
there awaited the assault. 


Gilbert kept signaling Sheridan not to bring on an engagement. Sheri- 
dan replied that he wasn’t seeking an engagement but that the enemy 
evidently intended to bring one on. He was right:' 


. . . 50on after returning to the crest and getting snugly fixed in the 
rifle-pits, my attention was called to our left, the high ground we occu- 
pied affording me in that direction an unobstructed view. I then saw 
General A. McD. McCook’s corps—the First—advancing toward Chap- 
lin River by the Mackville road, apparently unconscious that the Con- 
federates were present in force behind the stream. I tried by the use of 
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signal flags to get information of the situation to these troops, but my 
efforts failed, and the leading regiments seemed to approach the river’ 
indifferently prepared to meet the sudden attack that speedily followed, 
delivered as it was from the chosen position of the enemy. The fury of 
the Confederate assault soon halted this advance force, and in a short 
time threw it into confusion, pushed it back a considerable distance, 
and ultimately inflicted upon it such loss of men and guns as to seri- 
ously cripple McCook’s corps, and prevent for the whole day further 
offensive movement on his part, though he stoutly resisted the enemy’s 
assaults until 4 o’clock in the afternoon. 

Seeing McCook so fiercely attacked, in order to aid him I advanced 
Hescock’s battery, supported by six regiments, to a very good position 
in front of a belt of timber on my extreme left, where an enfilading fire 
could be opened on that portion of the enemy attacking the right of the 
First Corps, and also on his batteries across Chaplin River. But at this 
juncture he placed two batteries on my right and began to mass troops 
behind them, and General Gilbert, fearing that my intrenched position 
on the heights might be carried, directed me to withdraw Hescock and 
his supports and return them to the pits. My recall was opportune, for I 
had no sooner got back to my original line than the Confederates at- 
tacked me furiously, advancing almost to my intrenchments, notwith- 
standing that a large part of the ground over which they had to move 
was swept by a heavy fire of canister from both my batteries. Before 
they had quite reached us, however, our telling fire made them recoil, 
and as they fell back, I directed an advance of my whole division, 
bringing up my reserve regiments to occupy the crest of the hills; Colo- 
nel William P. Carlin’s brigade of Mitchell’s division meanwhile mov- 
ing forward on my right to cover that flank. This advance pressed the 
enemy to Perryville, but he retired in such good order that we gained 
nothing but some favorable ground that enabled me to establish my 
batteries in positions where they could again turn their attention to the 
Confederates in front of McCook, whose critical condition was shortly 
after relieved, however, by a united pressure of Gilbert’s corps against 
the flank of McCook’s assailants, compelling them to retire behind 
Chaplin River. 

The battle virtually ended about 4 o’clock in the afternoon, though 
more or less desultory firing continued until dark. Considering the se- 
verity of the engagement on McCook’s front, and the reverses that had 
befallen him, I question if, from that part of the line, much could have 
been done toward retrieving the blunders of the day, but it did seem to 
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me that, had the commander of the army been able to be present on 
the field, he could have taken advantage of Bragg’s final repulse, and 
there would have remained in our hands more than the barren field. 
But no attempt was made to do anything more till next morning, and 
then we secured little except the enemy’s killed and most severely 
wounded. 


III 

At Perryville the Union’s effectives numbered 36,940 with 845 killed, 
2,851 wounded and 515 missing; Confederate effectives numbered 16,- 
000 with 510 killed, 2,635 wounded and 251 missing. The battle by it- 
self need not have depressed the South; but added to the defeat at An- 
tietam and Grant’s triumph at Corinth—the one driving Lee back into 
Virginia and the other opening the road to Vicksburg and complete con- 
trol of the Mississippi—Bragg’s subsequent retreat, sounding the end 
to an invasion of Kentucky, became doubly galling. 

Plantation owner from South Carolina and farm boy from Iowa died 
side by side at Perryville; but that was only the military fact. Five hun- 
dred miles across the mountains in North Carolina a different set of 
circumstances prevailed. Zebulon B. Vance, soon to become governor 
of North Carolina, made an impassioned plea:* 


The articles most needed, and which the State finds it most difficult 
to supply, are shoes, socks and blankets, though drawers, shirts, and 
pants would be gladly received. If every farmer who has hides tanning 
would agree to spare one pair of shoes, and if every mother in North- 
Carolina (knit) one strong pair of either thick cotton (or woolen) 
socks for the army, they would be abundantly supplied. A great lot of 
blankets also might yet be spared from private use, and thousands 
could be made from the carpets upon our parlor-floors. With good warm 
houses and cotton bed-clothing, we can certainly get through the winter 
much better than the soldiers can, with all the blankets we can give 
them. 

The colonels of militia regiments throughout the State are hereby ap- 
pointed agents for the purchase and collection of all such articles as 
can be spared by our people, who, through their respective captains, 
are ordered immediately to canvass every county and visit every citi- 
zen in their beats for this purpose. A liberal price will be paid for every 
thing where the owner feels that he or she is not able to donate it, and 
active agents will immediately forward them to our suffering regiments. 
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Expenses will be allowed the officers engaged in this duty, and trans-— 
portation furnished the colonels or their agents to bring the articles to 
Raleigh. 

And now, my countrymen and women, if you have any thing to spare 
for the soldier, in his name I appeal to you for it. Do not let the specu- 
lator have it, though he offer you enormous prices; spurn him from 
your door, and say to him that our brave defenders have need for it, 
and shall have it without passing through his greedy fingers. Do not 
place yourselves among the extortioners—they are the vilest and most 
cowardly of all our country’s enemies; and when this war is ended, and 
people come to view the matter in its proper light, you will find that 
the most detested tories are more respected than they. When they tempt 
~ you with higher prices than the State offers, just think for a moment 
of the soldier, and what he is doing for you. Remember, when you sit 
down by the bright and glowing fire, that the soldier is sitting upon the 
cold earth; that in the wind which is whistling so fearfully over your 
roof, only making you feel the more comfortable because it harms you 
not, he is shivering in darkness on the dangerous outpost, or shudder- 
ing through the dreary hours of his watch. Remember that when you 
come forth in the morning well fed and warmly clad, leading your fami- 
lies toward the spot where the blessed music of the Sabbath bells tells 
you of the peaceful worship of the God of peace, the soldier is going 
forth at the same moment, perhaps, half fed, after a night of shivering 
and suffering, to where the roar of artillery and shout of battle an- 
nounce that he is to die that your peace and safety may be preserved. 
Oh! remember these things, generous and patriotic people of North- 
Carolina, and give freely of your perishable goods to those who are giv- 
ing all that mortal man can give for your safety and your rights. 


From across the seas came heartening news for the South. Since early 
April, Charles Francis Adams had been protesting the building of a 
Rebel raider in Liverpool. The dockyard designation of No. 290 was 
changed subsequently to the Enrica, suggesting that the ship was being 
constructed for a Spanish firm, but the Spanish Legation denied that. 
By September 1 information reaching Benjamin Moran left no doubt of 
the game of guile the British had played:° 


The British pirate vessel built and manned at Liverpool is now at its 
vile work on the ocean. A man by the name of Redden who went out 
in her has returned and tells the following story. It appears she made a 
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trial trip in Liverpool bay with a number of rebels, male and female, 
on board, and then went down to Point Lynas. There she remained 
cruising about for a few days, and received additions to her crew from 
a L’pool tug boat. On the Sunday night following her departure from 
Birkenhead she ran down as far as Bardsey island, and . . . pro- 
ceeded to the north of Ireland. She landed the pirate Bulloch * and the 
pilot off the entrance to Londonderry harbor, and at once struck boldly 
out to sea, being under British colors. . . . The vessel arrived in about 
ten days . . . at Terceira in the Bay of Angra in the Western Islands. 
Here she was met by a British bark from London from which she re- 
ceived six 32-pounder broadside guns and two 98-pounder swivels, one 
being rifled. And she also got 600 tons of coal, together with a supply of 
shot, shell, rifles and powder. The pirate Semmes 7 was awaiting her 
arrival, and the Englishman Butcher ¢ who took her out from Liver- 
pool relinquished his command to the rebel. . . . In a few days the 
Bahama, a sister ship to the Bermuda, arrived from L’pool with the 
pirate Bulloch and some fifty English sailors and four more 32’s. She 
also had two chests of gold to pay for the prizes the “290” might de- 
stroy . . . Semmes openly took command, the British flag was hauled 
down, and the rebel banner run up, the band playing Dixie’s Land all 
the time. All hands were called aft, Semmes told them the ship was the 
Confederate vessel of war Alabama . . . said a good deal about the 
injuries of his country, talked about having had to steal out of Liver- 
pool like a thief, and avowed his determination “to sink, burn & de- 
stroy” all American vessels he might fall in with. He offered prize 
money. About 40 men, among them Redden, refused to go. . . . To 
all intents and purposes she is a pirate, built, manned, armed and fitted 
out from England. But this Gov’t quibbles out of responsibility. Poster- 
ity will decide the character of this proceeding and fix the guilt where it 
belongs. ... 


Earl Russell’s “confessed negligence,” young Henry Adams declared, 
had permitted the Alabama to escape. In the bright summer of Con- 


* James Dunwoody Bulloch, a distinguished Georgian who was sent to England 
at the outbreak of the war to direct naval operations in Europe for the Con- 
federacy; his half sister was the mother of Theodore Roosevelt. 

+ Raphael Semmes, who had served in the U. S. Navy since 1832; he joined 
the Confederacy immediately after his adopted state of Alabama seceded. 

+t Captain Mathew J. Butcher, whom Bulloch engaged to find a crew and take 
the Alabama to her rendezvous. 
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federate victory on the Peninsula and at Second Manassas, followed by 


news of Lee’s invasion of Maryland, even Adams did not much blame — 


Russell—or Palmerston—for expecting to hear next of the fall of 
Washington or Baltimore. But this disaster had not happened. Young 
Adams, grappling with the eccentricity of the British mentality and the 
idiosyncrasies of British diplomacy, came up completely baffled:” 


By that time, October 3, news of Antietam and of Lee’s retreat into 
Virginia had reached London. The Emancipation Proclamation ar- 
rived. Had the private secretary known all that Granville or Palmerston 
knew, he would surely have thought the danger past, at least for a time, 
and any man of common sense would have told him to stop worrying 
over phantoms. This healthy lesson would have been worth much for 
practical education, but it was quite upset by the sudden rush of a new 
actor upon the stage with a rhapsody that made Russell seem sane, and 
all education superfluous. 

This new actor, as every one knows, was William Ewart Gladstone, 
then Chancellor of the Exchequer. If, in the domain of the world’s poli- 
tics, one point was fixed, one value ascertained, one element serious, it 
was the British Exchequer; and if one man lived who could be certainly 
counted as sane by overwhelming interest, it was the man who had in 
charge the finances of England. If education had the smallest value, it 
should have shown its force in Gladstone, who was educated beyond all 
record of English training. From him, if from no one else, the poor stu- 
dent could safely learn. 

Here is what he learned! Palmerston notified Gladstone, Septem- 
ber 24, of the proposed intervention: “If I am not mistaken, you would 
be inclined to approve such a course.” Gladstone replied the next day: 
“He was glad to learn what the Prime Minister had told him; and for 
two reasons especially he desired that the proceedings should be 
prompt: the first was the rapid progress of the Southern arms and the 
extension of the area of Southern feeling; the second was the risk of 
violent impatience in the cotton-towns of Lancashire such as would 
prejudice the dignity and disinterestedness of the proffered mediation.” 

Had the puzzled student seen this letter, he must have concluded 
from it that the best educated statesman England ever produced did 
not know what he was talking about, an assumption which all the world 
would think quite inadmissible from a private secretary—but this was 
a trifle. Gladstone having thus arranged with Palmerston and Russell, 
for intervention in the American war, reflected on the subject for a fort- 
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night from September 25 to October 7, when he was to speak on the 
occasion of a great dinner at Newcastle. He decided to announce the 
Government’s policy with all the force his personal and official author- 
ity could give it. This decision was no sudden impulse; it was the result 
of deep reflection pursued to the last moment. On the morning of Octo- 
ber 7, he entered in his diary: ‘“‘Reflected further on what I should say 
about Lancashire and America, for both these subjects are critical.” 
That evening at dinner, as the mature fruit of his long study, he deliber- 
ately pronounced the famous phrase:— 

*“. . » We know quite well that the people of the Northern States 
have not yet drunk of the cup—they are still trying to hold it far from 
their lips—which all the rest of the world see they nevertheless must 
drink of. We may have our own opinions about slavery; we may be for 
or against the South; but there is no doubt that Jefferson Davis and 
other leaders of the South have made an army; they are making, it ap- 
pears, a navy; and they have made, what is more than either, they 
have made a nation... .” 


IV 

Bitingly, Adams accused Gladstone. “No one knew so well as he that he 
and his own officials and friends at Liverpool were alone ‘making’ a 
rebel navy, and that Jefferson Davis had next to nothing to do with it.” 
More than ever, Lincoln had needed Grant’s success at Corinth and the 
victory at Perryville that had forced Bragg from Kentucky. With good 
reason the President had gone to Sharpsburg to urge McClellan to 
hasten his pursuit of Lee; again, Lincoln might have spared himself 
the effort. 

In Tennessee, Grant busied himself for a movement toward Vicks- 
burg, unmindful that Lincoln had told John A. McClernand, his friend 
in Springfield, that he could conduct a similar campaign. Stanton and 
Lincoln had cooked up for McClernand instructions that authorized 
him “to proceed to the States of Indiana, Illinois, and Iowa, and to or- 
ganize the troops remaining in those states and to be raised by volun- 
teering or draft,’ whereupon they were to be forwarded “with all dis- 
patch” to “Memphis, Cairo, or such other points as may be designated 
by the General-in-Chief” and “when a sufficient force, not required by 
the operations of General Grant’s command shall be raised, an expedi- 
tion may be organized under General McClernand’s command against 
Vicksburg and to clear the Mississippi River and open navigation to 
New Orleans.” 
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These absurd orders were prudently marked “confidential.” Grant, — 


pushing forward his own forces for a campaign against Vicksburg, re- 
membered crossly:”* 


. . « | was very much disturbed by newspaper rumors that General 
McClernand was to have a separate and independent command within 
mine, to operate against Vicksburg by way of the Mississippi River. 
Two commanders on the same field are always one too many, and in 
this case I did not think the general selected had either the experience 
or qualifications to fit him for so important a position. I feared for the 
safety of the new troops intrusted to him, especially as he was to raise 
new levies, raw troops, to execute so important a trust. But on the 12th 
[of November] I received a dispatch from General Halleck saying that 
I had command of all the troops sent to my department and authorizing 
me to fight the enemy where I pleased. The next day my cavalry was in 
Holly Springs... 


Grant clearly was unnerved, and at Holly Springs issued an order that, 
in the judgment of the New York Times, must be described as “one of 
the deepest sensations of the war”:” 


The Jews, as a class violating every regulation of trade established 
by the Treasury Department and also department orders, are hereby 
expelled from the department within twenty-four hours from the re- 
ceipt of this order. 

Post commanders will see that all of this class of people be furnished 
passes and required to leave, and anyone returning after such notifica- 
tion will be arrested and held in confinement until an opportunity oc- 
curs of sending them out as prisoners, unless furnished with permit 
from headquarters. 

No passes will be given these people to visit headquarters for the 
purpose of making personal application for trade permits. 


Grant had stepped into a wasp’s nest. In Memphis cotton dropped over- 
night to fifteen cents a pound. Newspapers blazed with angry editorials; 
in a dozen cities protest meetings were held; telegrams asked Lincoln 
to intervene. His only motivation for the “Jew order,” Grant insisted, 
was a wish to free his army from the merchants, speculators and ped- 
dlers who were trading with the soldiers at exorbitant profits; but the 
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reporter Sylvanus Cadwallader, in reminiscences written many years 
afterward, supplied another motivation for Grant’s action: 


. . . He was surprised by a sudden visit from his father then living 
at Covington or Newport, Kentucky. The General was glad to see him; 
showed him every possible attention; and enjoyed his society for a day 
or two without unpleasant interruption. But several Cincinnati gentle- 
men of Hebrew persuasion soon appeared, and notably a Mr. Mack of 
the wealthy firm of Mack Brothers, and posed as the personal friends 
of “Uncle Jesse.”’ These the General also treated handsomely for his 
father’s sake until he learned the real object of their visit to be to ob- 
tain special permits and privileges to buy and ship cotton. It seems that 
playing upon “Uncle Jesse’s” cupidity, these men had entered into a 
partnership with him for that purpose, they agreeing to furnish all the 
capital needed, and he to obtain the trade permits from his son, Gen. 
Grant. The impudence of these mercenaries was of course surprising, 
but the most astonishing feature of the whole transaction was that the 
father could have been so ignorant concerning his own son. The Gen- 
eral’s anger was bitter and malignant towards these men, and greatly 
intensified the mortification he felt at their having entrapped his old 
father into such an unworthy undertaking. The first train north bore 
them swiftly homeward, accompanied by “Uncle Jesse” with a stupen- 
dous flea in his ear. This was his last visit to the army. The order ex- 
pelling all “Jews” from the department was issued immediately. 


Ultimately Lincoln rescinded the order. In a tactful letter, Halleck told 
Grant: “The President has no objection to your expelling traitors and 
Jew peddlers, which I suppose was the object of your order; but, as it 
in terms proscribed an entire religious class, some of whom are fight- 
ing in our ranks, the President deemed it necessary to revoke it.” 

Meanwhile Grant had other worries—McClernand, principally, 
whose recruits were now pouring into Memphis. Grant had moved on 
to Oxford, Mississippi, whence on December 8 he wrote a remarkable 
letter to Sherman: 


You will proceed, with as little delay as possible, to Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, taking with you one division of your present command. On your 
arrival at Memphis you will assume command of all the troops there, 
and that portion of General Curtis’s forces at present east of the Missis- 
sippi River, and organize them into brigades and divisions in your own 
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army. As soon as possible move with them down the river to the vicin- 
ity of Vicksburg, and with the co-operation of the gunboat fleet under 
command of Flag-officer Porter proceed to the reduction of that place 
in such manner as circumstances, and your own judgment, may dictate. 


In effect, Grant was telling Sherman to run off with another general’s 
army. A gifted modern historian, Lloyd Lewis, explains how Sherman 
didn’t need a second hint: 


Immediately Sherman returned to Memphis and began what he later 
described as “preparations hasty in the extreme.” Grant in after years 
admitted that he had organized so hurried an attack to forestall 
McClernand: 

“T feared that delay might bring McClernand who was his [Sher- 
man’s] senior. . . . I doubted McClernand’s fitness; and I had good 
reason to believe that in forestalling him I was by no means giving 
offense to those whose authority to command was above both him 
and me.” 

Who those higher-ups might be, Grant never explained. In all likeli- 
hood he was not candid with Sherman in describing his new move as 
a “surprise attack.” Grant was too good a militarist not to know how 
impossible it was for a flotilla bearing 40,000 men to steam down the 
river for days without its progress being described in many telegrams 
to Vicksburg and Pemberton. 

In reality the only principal in the whole drama who could be sur- 
prised was McClernand, who was happily recruiting in the fields of 
war, politics, and marriage. At fifty-one years of age, he celebrated his 
approaching conquest of Vicksburg by marrying a lady whom Ellen 
Sherman later described in some scorn as his sister-in-law. On Decem- 
ber 12 McClernand asked the War Department to send him to the front, 
He had his men transported to Memphis. He was ready. Silence hung 
on the wires. Knowing well the wiles of politicians and suspecting the 
cunning of Halleck, on the seventeenth McClernand telegraphed both 
Stanton and Lincoln, “I believe I am to be superseded.” Stanton re- 
plied soothingly that McClernand was to command the expedition 
under the supervision of the departmental commander. This was not 
exactly what Lincoln had authorized in his private instructions—“a suf- 
ficient force, not required by the operation of General Grant’s com- 
mand.” But McClernand’s situation was worse than even Stanton’s tele- 
gram had indicated. On December 18 Halleck telegraphed Grant: 
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“It is the wish of the President that General McClernand’s corps 
shall constitute a part of the river expedition and that he shall have the 
immediate command under your directions.” 

But Halleck did not send this word to McClernand until the twenty- 
second, and even so, did not send with it necessary orders directing the 
impatient man to quit his official recruiting station at Springfield, IIli- 
nois. It took McClernand another twenty-four hours to secure this. 

At last on December 23 he entrained with his bride, the bridal party, 
and an accompanying rain of old shoes. On the twenty-sixth they 
steamed south from Cairo, and soon docked at Memphis, where the 
ladies thought to see the bridegroom take command of his legions. His 
men were gone! The whole expedition was gone! It had sailed off with- 
out him! Sherman had started with it on the nineteenth! 

McClernand could never prove a conspiracy against him. Grant, he 
discovered, had tried to telegraph him on the eighteenth the informa- 
tion just received from Halleck, but Confederate cavalrymen had cut 
the wires and the message had not come through. However, such a tele- 
gram would have come too late to be of any use, with Sherman steal- 
ing out of Memphis on the nineteenth. McClernand believed that the 
guilt lay primarily in Washington. No Confederate cavalrymen had 
snipped wires between the capital and Springfield. The responsibility 
for his disappointment, he told Stanton, lay either with Halleck “or a 
strange occurrence of accidents.” Sadly he left Memphis on Decem- 
ber 30 and steamed after Sherman, his bride and her party still accom- 
panying him. 

Sherman had departed in such eagerness as to forget to take along 
necessary portions of pontoon bridges—a rare, almost unique instance 
in the career of a military leader whose memory and foresight were re- 
markable. His desire for secrecy on the trip had been unusually keen, 
even for him. He had commanded that his officers should seize “any 
unauthorized passenger and conscript him” into the military service for 
the unexpired term of the regiment that captured him. Not only had he 
excluded newspaper correspondents but he had also threatened to shoot 
Colonel A. H. Markland, regional superintendent for the United States 
Army mails, when that official had insisted upon joining the expedition. 
At length Sherman had relented and carried Markland with him as his 
guest on the Forest Queen. Markland’s trustworthiness was soon appar- 
ent and Sherman made him a friend for life. 


CemtAtR aT Eri os 


A GRIM WINTER 


L, LINCOLN COULD not escape a large share of the responsibility for 
the fiasco that found McClernand scurrying down the Mississippi after 
his “stolen” army, this blunder was far from the sum of the President’s 
military mistakes. Butler in New Orleans and McClellan in Virginia 
were other problems pressing for immediate solution, and in both cases 
Lincoln guessed wrong. A crisp autumn that had brought to the North 
triumphs at Antietam, Corinth and Perryville ended abruptly; all at 
once the sparkling sunlight faded and winter winds chilled bone and 
heart. 


I 

It was not alone Butler’s highhanded administration that led Lincoln to 
change his general in New Orleans, but rather the fact that in June But- 
ler had failed to lend reasonable support to what, in theory, had been a 
combined land and naval assault on Vicksburg. Farragut’s ships, pass- 
ing Vicksburg’s high, gun-laden bluffs, had proved that the Mississippi 
River provided a highway for future operations; but Butler, in sitting 
out the first dance, had convinced Stanton and Halleck as well as Lin- 
coln that something better than a military wallflower was needed for 
the movements now developing in this theater of the war. 

Why Lincoln selected Nathaniel P. Banks, former governor of Mas- 
sachusetts, as Butler’s successor is difficult to gauge. Banks in civilian 
life had worked his way up from a machinist to president of the Illinois 
Central; in politics, his agility had made him in turn a Democrat, a 
Know-Nothing anda Republican; and thus far in the war his record in 
the Shenandoah Valley and at Cedar Mountain had evoked no rapiures 
among informed observers. 
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Before leaving for the Gulf, Banks sent the War Department a requi- 
sition for supplies. Stanton, probably among the first to enjoy the nick- 
name of “Nothing Positive” that the Army attached to Banks, sent the 
requisition to Lincoln. The President could not conceal his irritation:* 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
WasHincTon, Nov. 22, 1862 
My DEAR GENERAL BANKS: 

Early last week you left me in high hope with your assurance that you 
would be off with your expedition at the end of that week, or early in 
this. It is now the end of this, and I have just been overwhelmed and 
confounded with the sight of a requisition made by you, which, I am as- 
sured, cannot be filled, and got off within an hour short of two months! 
I inclose you a copy of the requisition, in some hope that it is not gen- 
uine—that you have never seen it. 

My dear General, this expanding, and piling up of impedimenta, has 
been, so far, almost our ruin, and will be our final ruin if it is not aban- 
doned. If you had the articles of this requisition upon the wharf, with 
the necessary animals to make them of any use, and forage for the ani- 
mals, you could not get vessels together in two weeks to carry the whole, 
to say nothing of your twenty thousand men; and, having the vessels, 
you could not put the cargoes aboard in two weeks more. And, after all, 
where you are going, you have no use for them. When you parted with 
me, you had no such idea in your mind. I know you had not, or you 
could not have expected to be off so soon as you said. You must get 
back to something like the plan you had then, or your expedition is a 
failure before you start. You must be off before Congress meets. You 
would be better off anywhere, and especially where you are going, for 
not having a thousand wagons, doing nothing but hauling forage to feed 
the animals that draw them, and taking at least two thousand men to 
care for the wagons and animals, who otherwise might be two thousand 
good soldiers. 

Now dear General, do not think this is an ill-natured letter—it is the 
very reverse. The simple publication of this requisition would ruin you. 
Very truly your friend 

A. LiIncoLN 


A telegram from Lincoln to McClellan late in October revealed how 
near the President had come to the limit of his patience with another 
general: 
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“T have just read your despatch about sore-tongued and fatigued 


horses. Will you pardon me for asking what the horses of your army ° 


have done since the Battle of Antietam that fatigues anything?” 

The explanation McClellan offered didn’t satisfy Lincoln, who on No- 
vember 7 replaced him in command with Ambrose E. Burnside. Aside 
from the whiskers that made him famous, Burnside had other claims to 
distinction—as a successful gun manufacturer and railroad executive 
before the war, as the general who had captured Roanoke Island, as a 
creditable corps commander at South Mountain and Antietam. But 
Burnside insisted that he was not truly fitted to lead the Army of the 
Potomac, which gave him distinction also as a prophet. 

In late November the President journeyed to Aquia Creek to present 
his own plan for beating Lee. Burnside and his generals did not agree, 
and Lincoln hurried a letter to his general in chief :* 


STEAMER BALTIMORE 
Orr AcguiA CREEK, VA. 
Nov. 27, 1862 

Mayor GENERAL HALLECK 

SIR: 

I have just had a long conference with Gen. Burnside. He believes 
that Gen. Lee’s whole army, or nearly the whole of it is in front of him, 
at and near Fredericksburg. Gen. B. says he could take into battle now 
any day, about, one hundred and ten thousand men, that his army is in 
good spirit, good condition, good morale, and that in all respects he is 
satisfied with officers and men; that he does not want more men with 
him, because he could not handle them to advantage; that he thinks he 
can cross the river in face of the enemy and drive him away, but that, 
to use his own expression, it is somewhat risky. I wish the case to stand 
more favorable than this in two respects. First, I wish his crossing of 
the river to be nearly free from risk; and secondly, I wish the enemy to 
be prevented from falling back, accumulating strength as he goes, into 
his intrenchments at Richmond. I[ therefore propose that Gen. B. shall 
not move immediately; that we accumulate a force on the south bank of 
the Rappahannock—at, say, Port Royal, under protection of one or two 
gun-boats, as nearly up to twenty-five thousand strong as we can. At the 
same time another force of about the same strength as high up the Pa- 
munkey, as can be protected by gunboats. These being ready, let all 
three forces move simultaneously, Gen. B.’s force in its attempt to cross 
the river, the Rappahannock force moving directly up the south side of 
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the river to his assistance, and ready, if found admissible, to deflect off 
to the turnpike bridge over the Mattapony in the direction of Richmond. 
The Pamunkey force to move as rapidly as possible up the north side 
of the Pamunkey, holding all the bridges and especially the turnpike 
bridge immediately north of Hanover C.H.; hurry north, and seize and 
hold the Mattapony bridge before mentioned, and also, if possible, press 
higher up the streams and destroy the railroad bridges. Then, if Gen. B. 
succeeds in driving the enemy from Fredericksburg, he the enemy no 
longer has the road to Richmond, but we have it and can march into the 
city. Or, possibly, having forced the enemy from his line, we could move 
upon, and destroy his army. Gen. B.’s main army would have the same 
line of supply and retreat as he now provided; the Rappahannock force 
would have that river for supply, and gun-boats to fall back upon; and 
the Pamunkey force would have that river for supply, and a line be- 
tween the two rivers—Pamunkey & Mattapony—along which to fall 
back upon its gun-boats. I think the plan promises the best results, with 
the least hazard, of any now conceivable. 

Note—The above plan, proposed by me, was rejected by Gen. Hal- 
leck & Gen. Burnside, on the ground that we could not raise and put in 
position, the Pamunkey force without too much waste of time. 


A. L. 


On December 1, in his annual message to Congress, the President pro- 
posed three amendments to the Constitution: (1) to provide compensa- 
tion to every state abolishing slavery before the year 1900; (2) to com- 
pensate loyal masters whose slaves had been freed by the exigencies .of 
war; (3) to authorize Congress to appropriate money for colonizing 
free Negroes with their own consent. Boldly Lincoln faced the emotions 
that threatened any legislation to abolish slavery:* 


The emancipation will be unsatisfactory to the advocates of perpetual 
slavery; but the length of time should greatly mitigate their dissatisfac- 
tion. The time spares both races from the evils of sudden derangement 
—in fact, from the necessity of any derangement—while most of those 
whose habitual course of thought will be disturbed by the measure will 
have passed away before its consummation. They will never see it. An- 
other class will hail the prospect of emancipation, but will deprecate the 
length of time. They will feel that it gives too little to the now living 
slaves. But it really gives them much. It saves them from the vagrant 
destitution which must largely attend immediate emancipation in local- 
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ities where their numbers are very great; and it gives the inspiring as- 


surance that their posterity shall be free forever. The plan leaves to’ 


each state, choosing to act under it, to abolish slavery now, or at the 
end of the century, or at any intermediate time, or by degrees, extend- 
ing over the whole or any part of the period; and it obliges no two states 
to proceed alike. It also provides for compensation, and generally the 
mode of making it. This, it would seem, must further mitigate the dis- 
satisfaction of those who favor perpetual slavery, and especially of those 
who are to receive the compensation. Doubtless some of those who are 
to pay, and not to receive will object. Yet the measure is both just and 
economical. In a certain sense the liberation of slaves is the destruction 
of property—property acquired by descent, or by purchase, the same as 
any other property. It is no less true for having been often said, that the 
people of the South are not more responsible for the original introduc- 
tion of this property, than are the people of the North; and when it is 
remembered how unhesitatingly we all use cotton and sugar, and share 
the profits of dealing in them, it may not be quite safe to say, that the 
South has been more responsible than the North for its continuance. If 
then, for a common object, this property is to be sacrificed is it not just 
that it be done at a common charge? 

And if, with less money, or money more easily paid, we can preserve 
the benefits of the Union by this means, than we can by the war alone, 
is it not also economical to do it? Let us consider it then. Let us ascer- 
tain the sum we have expended in the war since compensated emancipa- 
tion was proposed last March, and consider whether, if that measure 
had been promptly accepted, by even some of the slave states, the same 
sum would not have done more to close the war, than has been other 
wise done. If so the measure would save money, and, in that view, 
would be a prudent and economical measure. Certainly it is not so easy 
to pay something as it is to pay nothing; but it is easier to pay a large 
sum than it is to pay a larger one. And it is easier to pay any sum when 
we are able, than it is to pay it before we are able. The war requires 
large sums, and requires them at once. The aggregate sum necessary 
for compensated emancipation, of course, would be large. But it would 
require no ready cash; nor the bonds even, any faster than the emanci- 
pation progresses. This might not, and probably would not, close be- 
fore the end of the thirty-seven years. At that time we shall probably 
have a hundred millions of people to share the burden, instead of 
thirty-one millions, as now. And not only so, but the increase of our 
population may be expected to continue for a long time after that pe- 
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riod, as rapidly as before; because our territory will not have become 
full. I do not state this inconsiderately. At the same ratio of increase 
which we have maintained, on an average, from our first national cen- 
sus, in 1790, until that of 1860, we should, in 1900, have a population 
of 103,208,415.*. .. 


Lincoln came to the conclusion of his message. In his military judg- 
ments he had sometimes blundered; perhaps he would continue to blun- 
der. But he knew, and could describe with rarely equaled eloquence, 
why the war must be fought: 


Fellow-citizens, we cannot escape history. We of this Congress and 
this administration, will be remembered in spite of ourselves. No per- 
sonal significance, or insignificance, can spare one or another of us. 
The fiery trial through which we pass, will light us down, in honor or 
dishonor, to the latest generation. We say we are for the Union. The 
world will not forget that we say this. We know how to save the Union. 
The world knows we do know how to save it. We—even we here—hold 
the power, and bear the responsibility. In giving freedom to the slave, 
we assure freedom to the free—honorable alike in what we give, and 
what we preserve. We shall nobly save, or meanly lose, the last, best 
hope of earth. Other means may succeed; this could not fail. The way is 
plain, peaceful, generous, just—a way which, if followed, the world will 
forever applaud, and God must forever bless. 


II 
In Virginia, as snow fell and cold winds blew during the first week of 
December, the Army of the Potomac began to move. At Aquia Creek a 
reporter for the Cincinnati Commercial boarded a train to Fredericks- 
burg:* 


. . . The country from the Potomac to the Rappahannock presented 
the usual features of Virginia scenery. Tall chimneys standing, monu- 
ments of departed peace, in the midst of wastes that had been farms. 
Not a cow, or chicken, or pig, or any living or movable thing that had 
been the property of the inhabitants. One nest of squalid children star- 
ing from a forlorn-looking cabin. A few dead horses and mules beside 


* Census figures in 1900 gave the nation’s population as 75,994,575; in 1920 it 
reached 105,710,620. 
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the roads. Six mule army wagons, with blaspheming drivers, whooping, 
lashing, and cursing their way through the mire, which is red as if it 
had all been soaked in blood. Long processions of cavalry winding their 
way like caravans, through the Virginian Sahara. The dismantled huts 
of deserted encampments, the camp-fires still smoking, showing that the 
troops were just put in motion. The tents and wigwams of the guards 
along the road, looking, in the chill wind that came down the ravines 
through hills spattered with snow, dismally uncomfortable. The bridge 
over Potomac Creek (the little Potomac) is a precarious thing in ap- 
pearance, the track simply propped up on trestle-work of round logs, 
some seventy feet; and as the trains creep over the abyss, the impres- 
sions of the spectator are not, in the aggregate, comfortable, . . 


In the hills and along the quiet valleys surrounding old Fredericksburg, 
George Washington had played as a boy; the Commercial man—“‘a 
stranger in a strange land and in a strange army’’—could see the picket- 
fires of the Rebels across the Rappahannock River. The vast Army of 
the Potomac—“as difficult to learn as a great city’ —which he had ex- 
pected to find scattered along twenty miles of the river was “coiled up, 
within a space of six or seven miles.” The day was Wednesday, Decem- 
ber 10; the time, night—the eve of battle:° 


The men in our camps knew the task that was before them. There are 
certain indications that the old soldier well knows mean movements and 
battle. The orders issued had not told the men in so many words that 
they were going to fight without delay, but they knew it. They were in 
good spirits, too. The army of the Potomac never felt better than when, 
on the evening of Wednesday of last week, the men cooked their three 
days’ rations and took the sixty rounds of cartridges. The smell of fry- 
ing bacon and roasting coffee filled the air, and the men were jolly about 
their fires, full of the confidence, as I heard many of them express it, 
that ‘“‘we’ll whip them this time, sure.” 

I happened to inquire of the general, whose uninvited guest I had 
found myself, whether he knew the location of a certain regiment, 
whose colonel was one of my old personal friends. It was as surprising 
as agreeable to learn that he knew the colonel very well, and that his 
regiment was camped not more than a quarter of a mile distant. An or- 
derly was despatched to conduct me to the colonel, and I surprised him 
in his tent, writing a few lines giving direction as to the disposition of 
his effects if he should be killed in the impending conflict. His duties 
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for the day were over—every thing was in order for next day—the ra- 
tions cooked, the cartridges distributed. . . . 

The colonel was kind enough to invite me to attend a meeting of some 
[of | the officers of his brigade, who were to celebrate the arrival of the 
commissions of several good young fellows, who had been promoted for 
distinguished gallantry. . . . The company consisted of twenty or 
thirty young officers, four of them colonels. It assembled in a hut which 
an enterprising captain had erected for winter quarters, and it was 
really an excellent habitation. It was near twenty feet long and fifteen 
feet wide, with walls of pine logs, chinked and daubed six feet high, and 
roofed with tents, tacked upon sturdy rafters. They all felt that it was 
the night before battle, and in all probability the last of some of them 
onearth. . . . Whisky-punch was freely circulated but the conviviality 
did not become drunkenly uproarious. The punch seemed to cheer but 
not to inebriate. Many patriotic songs were sung with a fervor and mel- 
ody most affecting and beautiful. I will never forget one, ““The Hills of 
Old New-England,” (the officers were, without exception, New-Eng- 
landers,) or “E Pluribus Unum,” those not singing, shouting “‘Never, 
never,” at the words of the song that the nation would fall if the banner 
of stars were trailed in the dust. There was a solemn, touching charm 
about the singing of a song, the leading words of which were: “Unfurl 
the glorious banner.”. . . Another song, which I should not omit to 
name, was one which is a favorite in the army: “McClellan is our 
leader, so march along.” This was given with great gusto, followed by 
a toast, “The health of Little Mac,” and that received with “three times 
three.” About one half of the officers thus engaged were wounded in 
the battles on the Peninsula and in Maryland. Three of the colonels had 
been wounded, one of them having been struck, during the various en- 
gagements of the war, eight times. . . . 


Filled with the emotional strain of an impending battle, the reporter 
could not sleep that night: 


. . . For hours I listened to the heavy rumble and deep metallic jar 
of the artillery trains moving forward, and the quick clatter of the 
horses’ feet, bearing aids here and there. Once an officer came to the 
tent and told the colonel the precise hour at which his regiment was to 
move. Long before it was light, our bugles called the men from their 
slumbers, in notes as cheery and full of sweetness as if they summoned 
none to rise to march to bloody graves. The bugle-notes had hardly died 
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away on the hills when the camps were astir and the hum of a vast busy 
multitude could be heard on every side. 

An hour before daylight, or rather before the smoke-fog lifted so that 
the objects were visible distinctly a few rods distant, two heavy guns 
were heard in the direction of Fredericksburgh. They probably were 
signals that operations were commenced. For some time no other artil- 
lery-firing was heard, but there was an occasional snapping of musketry. 
The tents were struck, the knapsacks packed, the regimental property 
put in condition for removal, and breakfast was eaten. Day was fairly 
dawning when there was a rapid discharge of guns from our batteries, 
and the dull twang of exploding shells, and the deep roll of the echoes 
along the valley of the Rappahannock, came up to us a thunderous rev- 
eille. 

The troops, taking up their haversacks, canteens, and cartridge- 
boxes, and muskets, fell in promptly at the call of the bugle, and the 
lean old regiments moved away, the men silent and tramping forward 
with sturdy ease. Not a cheer, not a word was heard. It was business, 
not a frolic, as the veterans well knew, that was meant by the deepen- 
ing roar of the guns below. The column had moved about half a mile, 
when the heads of three other columns appeared, and a whole division 
was speedily massed in an open wood, perhaps half a mile back from 
the crest of the hill, on the north side of Fredericksburgh, and awaited 
orders. 

The firing of artillery was, about eight o’clock, less rapid than an 
hour previous, and all sorts of stories came up from the front. The truth 
was, little could be seen of the action except by those engaged in it, and 
many of them could not see much. All that was visible of Fredericks- 
burgh for some time, were two church spires, piercing the fog. At ten 
o’clock the enemy’s sharp-shooters, having made a serious resistance 
to the laying of the bridges of pontoons, firing murderously out of 
houses, particularly from cellar-windows, to barricade which they used 
paving-stones, fire was opened upon the town from our whole line of 
batteries, one hundred and seventy guns playing. . . . It was difficult 
to mark the distinct reports. I attempted to count the guns by the watch 
for a minute, but could not be sure that I counted all, as there were at 
times volleys, so that you could not tell whether half a dozen or a dozen 
had been fired in the space of a second. The noise was prodigious. The 
thunder of the guns, the crack of the shells and the undercurrent of 
echoes shivering in incessant waves against the hillsides, made up an 
appalling concert. It seemed as if there was a vast flight of malignant 
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monsters, the surly whir of whose invisible and awful wings convulsed 
all the air. 


III 
Succinctly, Robert E. Lee reported to Richmond the situation he faced 
that eleventh of December:° 


The plain on which Fredericksburgh stands is so completely com- 
manded by the hills of Stafford, in possession of the enemy, that no ef- 
fectual opposition could be offered to the construction of the bridges or 
the passage of the river, without exposing our troops to the destructive 
fire of his numerous batteries. Positions were, therefore, selected to op- 
pose his advance after crossing. The narrowness of the Rappahannock, 
its winding course and deep bed, afforded opportunity for the construc- 
tion of bridges beyond the reach of our artillery, and the banks had to 
be watched by skirmishers. The latter, sheltering themselves behind 
the houses, drove back the working parties of the enemy at the bridges 
opposite the city; but at the lowest point of crossing, where no shelter 
could be had, our sharpshooters were themselves driven off, and the 
completion of the bridge was effected about noon on the eleventh. 

In the afternoon of that day the enemy’s batteries opened upon the 
city, and by dark had so demolished the houses on the river-bank as to 
deprive our skirmishers of shelter—and, under the cover of his guns, 
he effected a lodgment in the town. 


Volunteers of the Seventh Michigan finished laying the pontoons—‘“in 
the glorious style,” recorded the Cincinnati Commercial reporter, “that 
becomes good boys from the West.” The dash into town, in which he 
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joined, was “gallantly made”: 


Several houses were fired by our bombs, but for hours they burned 
slowly, as they were nearly all composed of brick. Just before sundown 
the fire in the town burned more briskly. The enemy opened a few bat- 
teries upon our men in the town and on the banks adjacent, throwing 
shells at the troops whom they could see pressing on to the pontoons. 
Our batteries, right and left, replied, and there was what Beauregard 
calls an “artillery duel.” The scene as the sun went down certainly had 
the elements of sublimity. The horizon was hazy as on a day of Indian 
summer. The sun, sinking in a sky of royal purple, looked like a big 
drop of arterial blood. The quick rush of the smoke from our batteries 
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on the hills, along a semi-circle miles in extent, was plainly visible, half 
a dozen fountains of sulphurous vapor playing horizontally. 

The vehement vibration of the bombs in their flight could be felt in 
the air. The enemy’s batteries responded, puffing curious masses of the 
prevailing powder-fog; and the sound of their guns throbbed in the 
hills, making them tremulous beneath our feet. As the shells burst in 
mid air, they formed little smoke-balloons, that quickly expanded and 
faded as they grew. As the air darkened, the red flashes of the guns 
gave a new effect—the roar of each report being preceded by a fierce 
dart of flame, and the explosion of each shell was announced by a gush 
of fire on the clouds, like a Mars of the first magnitude, created and ex- 
tinguished in an instant. And, towering between us and the western 
sky, which was still showing its faded scarlet lining, was the huge som- 
bre pillar of grimy smoke that marked the burning of Fredericksburgh. 
Ascending to a vast height, it bore away northward, shaped like a plume 
bowed in the wind. 


The altogether different nature of events on December 12 gave rise to 
many speculations:* 


On Friday morning those of us not fully posted, and not conversant 
with all the mysteries of “strategy,”’ expected a battle. But the morning 
passed quietly, the smoke veiling all distant objects from observation. 
Our troops were crossing into Fredericksburgh. Some adventurers were 
straggling back bearing boxes of tobacco, which was as eagerly sought 
by our men as if it had been gold, or something more precious even 
than fine gold. I suppose it does rank in the army as one of the chief 
necessaries of life. The Town, in the afternoon, literally swarmed with 
troops. The enemy’s batteries were ominously silent. If the rebel gen- 
eral had any particular objections to the presence of our troops in the 
town, why did he not open upon them from his batteries? What was to 
prevent the enemy from shelling the town, as we had done? I asked 
several military gentlemen the question, for the situation appeared to 
me to be one of the deepest peril. One said: “The enemy have not am- 
munition to spare.” Another: “Oh! a bombardment don’t amount to 
any thing any how.” Another: “They don’t care about bombing us, it 
is an inconsequential sort of business. We threw four thousand shells 
yesterday, and it amounted to nothing.” Another: “They’re afraid of 
our siege-guns this side.” Another: “General Lee thinks he will have a 
big thing on us about the bombardment of this town. He proposes to 
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rouse the indignation of the civilized world, as they call it. You'll see he 
won’t throw a shell into it. He is playing for the sympathies of Europe.” 
Another thought the enemy were skedaddling, and spoke of the laugh 
that would be raised at Burnside’s expense in that case. But I think a 
private soldier came nearer the mark than any one else. He said, with 
the usual expletives: “They want us to get in. Getting out won’t be quite 
so smart and easy. You'll see if it will.” 


On Saturday morning, December 13, the correspondent for the Rich- 
mond Enquirer awakened to the roar of Burnside’s artillery and has- 
tened to the front:* 


Nothing but pale clouds of smoke struggling up through the under- 
growth and forests on the right indicates the presence of our forces. 

Now the fog has lifted, revealing the dark and heavy columns of the 
enemy moving down the opposite bank of the river. Far down, near the 
lower part of the valley, they are seen debouching. Whole fields are 
gleaming with bayonets. They continue to pour out upon the plain in a 
stream which seems to come from an inexhaustible fountain. The mead- 
ows are black with them, tens of thousands in solid columns. We can 
only vaguely conjecture at this distance the number. Old soldiers think 
there are sixty thousand... . 


Readers of the Cincinnati Commercial approached the battle from the 
Union’s side:*° 


. . . We had understood that the attack was to be made at daylight, 
and to consist of a movement by Franklin’s grand division on our left. 
Franklin had thrown three bridges across the river, and passed it in 
force, three or four miles below (east of) Fredericksburgh. He was to 
turn the enemy’s right. The attack in the centre, as it was called, or 
from Fredericksburgh, was to consist, first, of an advance upon the 
flanks to feel the enemy, and if they were found strong there, for a dash 
to be made, in heavy force, from the eastern portion of the town, or the 
left of our centre. Gen. Burns’s division was deployed further to the 
left, to support Franklin’s right. The main column of attack on the cen- 
tre, was formed of Couch’s corps. 

Immediately at Fredericksburgh the Rappahannock valley proper is 
narrow. The ground rises on either side in terraces, or as we would say 
out West, in successive “bottoms.” There are three terraces or steps 
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before the crest is reached, these on the southern side being from a 
quarter to half a mile wide. The first is that upon which the town is sit- 
uated, and has a steep slope to the river. The second formed the princi- 
pal battle-ground. The third swells into the crest, so diligently and ef- 
ficiently fortified by the enemy. The conformation of the ground on the 
north side of the river, is very like that on the south, but the steps are 
narrower. There are a number of little crooked valleys on this side con- 
venient for hiding troops from shells, and many ravines so deep and 
rugged, that they resemble fissures caused by an earthquake. 

Below Fredericksburgh about three miles, the hills press close to the 
river, from the north, and on the south there is a wide open plain wholly 
without the incumbrance of fences, grain, woods or bushes. This plain 
is fringed at the distance of a mile and a half or two miles from the river, 
by a continuous wood, which commences with the rise of the ground 
and thickens toward the crest of the ridge. In this wood, Saturday morn- 
ing last, was Stonewall Jackson. In the plain was General Franklin, who 
had crossed the river at the point where it is approached by hills, on 
the north side, on the most advanced one of which was planted a bat- 
tery of siege-guns to protect the bridges, and, if need be, shelter a re- 
treat. 


No one could accuse Lee of overstatement as he reported the events of 
the day: 


As soon as the advance of the enemy was discovered through the fog, 
Gen. Stuart, with his accustomed promptness, moved up a section of his 
horse-artillery, which opened with effect upon his flank, and drew upon 
the gallant Pelham a heavy fire, which he sustained unflinchingly 
for about two hours. In the mean time the enemy was fiercely encoun- 
tered by General A. P. Hill’s division, forming Gen. Jackson’s right, 
and, after an obstinate combat, repulsed. During this attack, which was 
protracted and hotly contested, two of Gen. Hill’s brigades were driven 
back upon our second line. 

Gen. Early, with part of his division, being ordered to his support, 
drove the enemy back from the point of woods he had seized, and pur- 
sued him into the plain until arrested by his artillery. The right of the 
enemy’s column extending beyond Hill’s front, encountered the right of 
Gen. Hood, of Longstreet’s corps. The enemy took possession of a small 
copse in front of Hood, but were quickly dispossessed and repulsed with 
loss. 
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During the attack on our right the enemy was crossing troops over 


the bridges at Fredericksburg, and massing them in front of Long- 


street’s line. Soon after his repulse on our right, he commenced a series 
of attacks on our left, with a view of obtaining possession of the heights 
immediately overlooking the town. These repeated attacks were re- 
pulsed in gallant style... 


With Lee was a correspondent for the London Times, who believed that 
he witnessed “a memorable day to the historian of the Decline and Fall 


2,12 


of the American Republic’: 


At half-past eight A.M. Gen. Lee, accompanied by his full staff, rode 
slowly along the front of the confederate lines from left to right, and 
took up his station for a time beyond Hamilton’s crossing, and in rear 
of the batteries on the extreme confederate right. It would be presump- 
tuous in me to say one word in commendation of the serenity, or, if I 
may so express it, the unconscious dignity of Gen. Lee’s courage, when 
he is under fire. No one who sees and knows his demeanor in ordinary 
life would expect any thing else from one so calm, so undemonstrative 
and unassuming. But the description applied after the battle of Alma 
to Lord Raglan, by Marshal St. Arnaud, and in which, noticing Lord 
Raglan’s unconsciousness under fire, he speaks of his “antique hero- 
ism,” seems to me so applicable to Gen. Lee, that I cannot forbear re- 
calling it here. At a subsequent period of the day Gen. Lee assumed his 
station on the hill which takes its name from him, and thence, in com- 
pany with Gen. Longstreet, calmly watched the repulse of the repeated 
Federal efforts against the heights on which he stood. Occasionally Gen. 
Jackson rode up to the spot and mingled in conversation with the other 
two leading generals. Once General Longstreet exclaimed to him, “Are 
you not scared by that file of Yankees you have before you down 
there?” to which Gen. Jackson replied: “Wait till they come a little 
nearer, and they shall either scare me or I'll scare them.” 

The battle opened when the sun had let in enough light through the 
mist to disclose the near proximity of the Federal lines and field-bat- 
teries. The first shot was fired shortly before ten A.M. from the batteries 
in the Federal centre, and was directed against Gen. Hood’s division. 
The Pennsylvania reserves advanced boldly under a heavy fire against 
the confederates who occupied one of the copsewood spurs, and were 
for a time permitted to hold it; but presently the confederate batteries 
opened on them, and a determined charge of the Texans drove the 
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Yankees out of the wood in a confusion from which nothing could sub- 
sequently rally them. 

Simultaneously a heavy fire issued from the batteries of General 
A. P. Hill’s and General Early’s divisions, which was vigorously replied 
to by the Federal field-batteries. The only advantage momentarily 
gained by the Federals in this quarter, and which is noticed in Gen. 
Lee’s report, was on the occasion of the collapse of a regiment of North- 
Carolina conscripts, who broke and ran, but whose place was rapidly 
taken by more intrepid successors. The cannonading now became gen- 
eral along the entire line. Such a scene, at once terrific and sublime, 
mortal eye never rested on before, unless the bombardment of Sebasto- 
pol by the combined batteries of France and England revealed a more 
fearful manifestation of the hate and fury of man. 

The thundering, bellowing roar of hundreds of pieces of artillery, the 
bright jets of issuing flame, the screaming, hissing, whistling, shrieking 
projectiles, the wreaths of smoke as shell after shell burst into the still 
air, the savage crash of round-shot among the trees of the shattered for- 
est, formed a scene likely to sink forever into the memory of all who 
witnessed it, but utterly defying verbal delineation. A direct and enfilad- 
ing fire swept each battery upon either side as it was unmasked; volley 
replied to volley, crash succeeded crash, until the eye lost all power of 
distinguishing the lines of combatants, and the plain seemed a lake of 
fire, a seething lake of molten lava, coursed over by incarnate fiends 
drunk with fury and revenge. 


The London correspondent watched as twice Hill and Early broke 
charges of the Union troops:* 


. . . The confederates drove them with horrid carnage across the 
plain, and only desisted from their work when they came under the fire 
of the Federal batteries across the river. Upon the extreme confederate 
right General Stuart’s horse-artillery drove hotly upon the fugitives, and 
kept up the pursuit, subsequently understood to have been effective, un- 
til after dark. Upon the confederate right, where the antagonists fought 
upon more equal terms, the loss sustained by the confederates was 
greater than on the confederate left; the Federal loss in officers and men 
far outbalanced that of their opponents. .. . 

Meanwhile the battle, which had dashed furiously against the lines of 
Gens. Hood, A. P. Hill, and Early, was little more than child’s play as 
compared with the onslaught directed by the Federals in the immediate 
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neighborhood of Fredericksburgh. The impression that the confederate 
batteries would not fire heavily upon the Federals advancing in this’ 
quarter, for fear of injuring the town of Fredericksburgh, is believed to 
have prevailed among the Northern generals. How bitterly they de- 
ceived themselves subsequent events served to show. 

To the Irish division, commanded by Gen. Meagher, was principally 
committed the desperate task of bursting out of the town of Fredericks- 
burgh, and forming, under the withering fire of the confederate bat- 
teries, to attack Marye’s Heights, towering immediately in their front. 
Never at Fontenoy, Albuera, or at Waterloo was more undoubted cour- 
age displayed by the sons of Erin than during those six frantic dashes 
which they directed against the almost impregnable position of their 
foe. There are stories that General Meagher harangued his troops in 
impassioned language on the morning of the thirteenth, and plied them 
extensively with the whisky found in the cellars of Fredericksburgh. 
After witnessing the gallantry and devotion exhibited by his troops, and 
viewing the hill-sides for acres strewn with their corpses thick as au- 
tumnal leaves, the spectator can remember nothing but their desperate 
courage, and regret that it was not exhibited in a holier cause. 

That any mortal men could have carried the position before which 
they were wantonly sacrificed, defended as it was, it seems to me idle 
for a moment to believe. But the bodies which lie in dense masses within 
forty yards of the muzzles of Col. Walton’s guns are the best evidence 
what manner of men they were who pressed on to death with the daunt- 
lessness of a race which has gained glory on a thousand battlefields, 
and never more richly deserved it than at the foot of Marye’s Heights 
on the thirteenth day of December, 1862. 


Eugene A. Cory of the Fourth New York remembered:™ 


. . . Our line was now formed at the foot of Marye’s hill, which was 
crowned by earth-works, rifle-pits, and a stone wall, defended by both 
infantry and artillery, and completely commanded in the rear by an 
elevated plateau, red with the flashes of guns. Now the order came to 
advance, and up the hill moved French’s division to one of the most 
desperate charges of the whole four years of war. Ranks torn by shot 
and shell; men falling from terrible grape and canister wounds; the 
very air lurid, and alive with the flashes of guns, and rent with the long 
shriek of solid shot and shell, and the wicked whistle of grape; with 
compressed lips and shortened breath, closing up shoulder to shoulder, 
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at length we gained the brow; then while within a few yards of the rifle- 
pits and stone wall, up rose rank after rank of infantry, adding to the 
avalanche of artillery fire a perfect rain of the less noisy, but more de- 
structive rifle ball. Here, almost blown off our feet, staggering as though 
against a mighty wind, the line for a few minutes held its ground; then 
(but not until orders to that effect had been given, more by the motions 
of the officers than by their voices), slowly and sullenly it gave way, 
and retiring a few paces below the brow of the hill, there lay down, 
panting for breath, and clinging to the ground so desperately attained. 
The division, (as later reports showed), had lost nearly one-half its 
numbers inside of fifteen or twenty minutes. 

After a slight lull in the roar of battle, the ball again opened, and 
looking back, we saw the advance of Hancock’s division, over the same 
sround that we had passed. The same tragedy re-occurred, and this 
splendid division, or what was left of it, lay immediately in our rear. 
Again was the charge repeated by another division, which we after- 
wards learned was Humphrey’s, of the Fifth corps, but the result was 
the’ same!’ :. 


Atop Marye’s Heights, where Confederate batteries behind a stone wall 
showered death upon six waves of Union soldiers ordered up that blood- 
stained slope, General James Longstreet could hardly believe what his 
eyes beheld:” 


. . . From the moment of their appearance began the most fearful 
carnage. With our artillery from the front, right and left tearing through 
their ranks, the Federals pressed forward with almost invincible deter- 
mination, maintaining their steady step and closing up their broken 
ranks. Thus resolutely they marched upon the stone fence behind which 
quietly waited the Confederate brigade of General Cobb. As they came 
within reach . . . a storm of lead was poured into their advancing 
ranks and they were swept from the field like chaff before the wind. A 
cloud of smoke shut out the scene for a moment, and, rising, revealed 
the shattered fragments recoiling from their gallant but hopeless charge. 
The artillery still plowed through their retreating ranks and searched 
the places of concealment into which the troops had plunged. A vast 
number went pell-mell into an old railroad cut to escape fire from the 
right and front. A battery on Lee’s Hill saw this and turned its fire into 
the entire length of the cut, and the shells began to pour down upon the 
Federals with the most frightful destruction. . . . 
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Truthfully had Edward P. Alexander, Longstreet’s engineer and super- 
intendent of artillery, told Lee that morning, “General, we cover that 
ground now so well that we will comb it as with a fine-tooth comb.” 
Stoically, as the battle raged, Longstreet told Lee, “Give me plenty of 
ammunition, [and| I will kill them all before they reach my line.” In 
Longstreet’s phrase, blue-clad boys fell “like the steady dripping of rain 
from the eaves of a house”; and Lee said, “It is well that war is so ter- 
rible—we should grow too fond of it!’ Captain D. P. Conyngham of the 
Trish Brigade did not disguise the appalling punishment that the Fed- 
eral forces had suffered:”° 


A cold, bitter, bleak December night closed upon that field of blood 
and carnage. Thousands lay along that hill-side, and in the valleys, 
whose oozing wounds were frozen, and whose cold limbs were stiffened, 
for they had no blankets; they had flung them away going into the fight. 
Masses of dead and dying were huddled together; some convulsed in 
the last throes of death; others gasping for water—delirious, writh- 
ing in agony, and stiffened with the cold frost. The living tried to shelter 
themselves behind the bodies of the dead. 

Cries, moans, groans, and shrieks of agony rang over that sad battle- 
field. There was no one to tend them; no one to bring them a drop of 
cold water to moisten their swollen tongues; for that field was still 
swept with shot and shell, and in the hands of the enemy. 

And this was war—“glorious war”—with all its pomp and parade— 
all its glittering attractions. If we could see it in its true colors, it is the 
most horrible curse that God could inflict upon mankind. 


IV 

Merciful darkness ended the slaughter. Reporters trying to leave the field 
with stories of what they had seen were denied passage on the boats; 
but by bribing a Negro in a rowboat and then the captain of a sailing 
vessel, Henry Villard of the New York Tribune finally managed to 
reach Washington. No one had cried louder than Greeley for Mc- 
Clellan’s removal. Now, reading Villard’s account, the editor wielded a 
blue pencil to tone down the almost unbelievable catastrophe. 

Burnside had fought at Fredericksburg with 106,007 effectives; 
now 1,284 were dead, 9,600 wounded, 1,769 missing. Lee, in contrast, 
had fought with 72,497 effectives; his dead were 595, his wounded 
4,061, his missing 653. 

In reporting to Halleck, Burnside manfully placed the blame where it 
belonged:™ 
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For the failure in the attack I am responsible, as the extreme gal- 
lantry, courage, and endurance shown by them was never exceeded, 
and would have carried the points had it been possible. 

To the families and friends of the dead I can only offer my heartfelt 
sympathies, but for the wounded I can offer my earnest prayers for 
their comfortable and final recovery. 

The fact that I decided to move from Warrenton on to this line 
rather against the opinion of the President, Secretary of War, and your- 
self, and that you left the whole movement in my hands, without giving 
me orders, makes me the only one responsible. 


Magnanimously the President replied: 


EXECUTIVE MANSION 
WASHINGTON, December 23, 1862 
To THE ARMY OF THE POTOMAC: 

I have just read your Commanding General’s preliminary report of 
the battle of Fredericksburgh. Although you were not successful, the 
attempt was not an error, nor the failure other than accident. The cour- 
age with which you on an open field maintained the contest against an 
intrenched foe, and the consummate skill and success with which you 
crossed and re-crossed the river in the face of the enemy, show that you 
possess all the qualities of a great army, which will yet give victory 
to the cause of the country and of popular government. 

Condoling with the mourners of the dead, and sympathizing with the 
wounded, I congratulate you that the number of both is comparatively 
small. 

I tender to you, officers and soldiers, the thanks of the nation. 

A. LINCOLN 


¥ 

As the old year ended, the fighting quickened on many fronts. In the East 
the Union added to the major disaster at Fredericksburg the minor 
disappointment of repulse in an expedition against Goldsboro, North 
Carolina. Morgan was loose again in Kentucky. A small Federal victory 
at Prairie Grove, Arkansas, was counterbalanced by Van Dorn’s raid 
on Holly Springs, Mississippi, and the destruction of $1,500,000 of 
supplies that Grant badly needed. By late December, the hustling Sher- 
man had sailed up the Yazoo River, wishing to lose no time in an 
assault on Vicksburg. The result cooled his ardor:”° 
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On the morning of December 29th all the troops were ready and in 
position. The first step was to make a lodgment on the foot-hills and 
bluffs abreast of our position, while diversions were made by the navy 
toward Haines’s Bluff, and by the first division directly toward Vicks- 
burg. I estimated the enemy’s forces, then strung from Vicksburg to 
Haines’s Bluff, at fifteen thousand men, commanded by the rebel Gen- 
erals Martin Luther Smith and Stephen D. Lee. Aiming to reach firm 
ground beyond this bayou, and to leave as little time for our enemy to 
re-enforce as possible, | determined to make a show of attack along the 
whole front, but to break across the bayou at the two points named, and 
gave general orders accordingly. I pointed out to General Morgan the 
place where he could pass the bayou, and he answered, “General, in ten 
minutes after you give the signal I'll be on those hills.” He was to lead 
his division in person, and was to be supported by Steele’s division. 
The front was very narrow, and immediately opposite, at the base of 
the hills about three hundred yards from the bayou, was a rebel battery, 
supported by an infantry force posted on the spurs of the hill behind. To 
draw attention from this, the real point of attack, I gave instructions to 
commence the attack at the flanks. 

I went in person about a mile to the right rear of Morgan’s posi- 
tion, at a place convenient to receive reports from all other parts of the 
line; and about noon of December 29th gave the orders and signal for 
the main attack. A heavy artillery-fire opened along our whole line, and 
was replied to by the rebel batteries, and soon the infantry-fire opened 
heavily, especially on A. J. Smith’s front, and in front of General 
George W. Morgan. One brigade (De Courcey’s) of Morgan’s troops 
crossed the bayou safely, but took to cover behind the bank, and could 
not be moved forward. Frank Blair’s brigade, of Steele’s division, in 
support, also crossed the bayou, passed over the space of level ground 
to the foot of the hills; but, being unsupported by Morgan, and meeting 
a very severe cross-fire of artillery, was staggered and gradually fell 
back, leaving about five hundred men behind, wounded and prisoners; 
among them Colonel Thomas Fletcher, afterward Governor of Mis- 
souri. Thayer’s brigade, of Steele’s division, took a wrong direction, 
and did not cross the bayou at all; nor did General Morgan cross in per- 
son. This attack failed; and I have always felt that it was due to the 
failure of General G. W. Morgan to obey his orders, or to fulfill his 
promise made in person. Had he used with skill and boldness one of his 
brigades, in addition to that of Blair’s, he could have made a lodgment 
on the bluff, which would have opened the door for our whole force 
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to follow. Meantime the Sixth Missouri Infantry, at heavy loss, had also 
crossed the bayou at the narrow passage lower down, but could not 
ascend the steep bank; right over their heads was a rebel battery, whose 
fire was in a measure kept down by our sharp-shooters (Thirteenth 
United States Infantry) posted behind logs, stumps, and trees, on our 
side of the bayou. 

The men of the Sixth Missouri actually scooped out with their hands 
caves in the bank, which sheltered them against the fire of the enemy, 
who, right over their heads, held their muskets outside the parapet 
vertically, and fired down. So critical was the position, that we could not 
recall the men till after dark, and then one at a time. Our loss had been 
pretty heavy, and we had accomplished nothing, and had inflicted little 
loss on our enemy. At first I intended to renew the assault, but soon 
became satisfied that, the enemy’s attention having been drawn to the 
only two practicable points, it would prove too costly, and accordingly 
resolved to look elsewhere for a point below Haines’s Bluff, or Blake’s 
plantation. That night I conferred with Admiral Porter, who undertook 
to cover the landing; and the next day (December 30th) the boats were 
all selected, but so alarmed were the captains and pilots, that we had to 
place sentinels with loaded muskets to insure their remaining at their 
posts. 


So much for Sherman. Bragg and his Confederates remained—the 
year had still to write a sequel to Perryville. 

In the last week of December Rosecrans, who had been refitting his 
Army of the Cumberland at Nashville, started after Bragg. He found the 
Confederates astride Stone’s River, protecting Murfreesboro. General 
John Beatty, commanding a Union brigade, described the sparring that 
took place on December 30:” 


A little after daylight the brigade moved and proceeded to within 
three miles of Murfreesboro, where we have been awaiting orders 
since 10 A.M. 

The first boom of artillery was heard at ten o’clock. Since then there 
has been almost a continuous roar. McCook’s corps is in advance of us, 
perhaps a mile and a half and, with divisions from other corps, has 
been gradually approaching the enemy all day, driving his skirmishers 
from one point to another. 

About four o’clock in the afternoon the artillery firing became more 
vigorous, and, with Colonel Foreman, of the fifteenth Kentucky, I rode 
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to the front, and then along our advanced line from right to left. Our 
artillery stationed on the higher points was being fired rapidly. The 
skirmishers were advancing cautiously, and the contest between the 
two lines was quite exciting. As I supposed, our army is feeling its way 
into position. Tomorrow, doubtless, the grand battle will be fought, when 
I trust the good Lord will grant us a glorious victory, and one that will 
make glad the hearts of all loyal people on New Year’s Day. 


Next day there was style in Rosecrans’ orders to his troops:” 


HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF THE CUMBERLAND, 
In Front OF MURFREESBORO, TENN., 
December 31, 1862 
ORDERS: The General Commanding desires to say to the soldiers 
of the army of the Cumberland that he was well pleased with their con- 
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MURFREESBORO, MORNING, DECEMBER 31, 1862 
From Lossing, Pictorial History of the Civil War 


duct yesterday. It was all that he could have wished for. He neither 
saw nor heard of any skulking. They behaved with the coolness and 
gallantry of veterans. He now feels perfectly confident, with God’s grace 
and their help, of striking this day a blow for the country, the most 
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crushing perhaps which the rebellion has yet sustained. Soldiers! the 
eyes of the whole nation are upon you; the very fate of the nation may 
be said to hang on the issues of this day’s battle. Be true, then, to your- 
selves, true to your own manly character and soldierly reputation, true 
to the love of your own dear ones at home, whose prayers ascend this 
day to God for your success. Be cool—I need not ask you to be brave. 
Keep ranks, do not throw away your fire; fire slowly, deliberately— 
above all, fire low, and be always sure of your aim. Close readily in upon 
the enemy, and when you get within charging distance, rush upon him 
with the bayonet. Do this and victory will certainly be yours. Recollect 
that there are hardly any troops in the world that will stand a bayonet 
charge, and that those who make it are sure to win. 
By command of Major-General Rosecrans. 
JuLius P. GARESCHE, 
Assistant Adjutant-General and Chief of Staff 


Bragg, striking early on the thirty-first, rolled the Union’s right against 
the turnpike and the river. The Louisville Journal revealed how close 
Rosecrans’ forces came to defeat:” 


. . . The rebels pressed up to the edge of the cedar forest and 
swarmed out into the open field. I saw the first few gray suits that 
dotted the dark green line of the cedars with their contrasted color 
thicken into a line of battle, and the bright glitter of their steel flashed 
like an endless chain of lightning amid the thick and heavy green of the 
thicket. This I saw before our fire, opening on them around the whole 
extent of our line, engirdled them with a belt of flame and smoke. After 
that I saw them no more, nor will any human eye ever see them more. 
Guenther, Loomis, and Stokes, with peal after peal, too rapid to be 
counted, mowed them down with double-shotted canister, the left of our 
line of infantry poured a continuous sheet of flame into their front, 
while the right of our line, posted in its remarkable position by the 
genius of Rousseau, enveloped their left flank and swept their entire 
line with an enfilading fire. 

Thick smoke settled down upon the scene; the rim of the hill on 
which our batteries stood seemed to be surrounded by a wall of living 
fire; the turnpike road and the crest of the hill on the right were wrapped 
in an unending blaze; flames seemed to leap out of the earth and dance 
through the air. No troops on earth could withstand such a fire as that. 
One regiment of rebels, the boldest of their line, advanced to within 
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seventy-five yards of our line, but there it was blown out of existence.. 
It was utterly destroyed, and the rest of the rebel line, broken and 
decimated, fled like sheep into the depths of the woods. 

Our centre still stood immovable as a rock, and the army was saved. 
The terrific firing ceased, the smoke quickly rolled away, and the sun 
shone out bright and clear on the scene that was lately so shrouded in 
smoke and moral gloom. How still every thing was! Every body 
seemed to be holding his breath. As soon as the firing ceased General 
Rousseau and his staff galloped forward to the ground the rebels 
had advanced over. Their dead lay there in frightful heaps, some with 
the life-blood not yet all flowed from their mortal wounds, some propped 
upon their elbows and gasping their last. The flag of the Arkansas 
regiment lay there on the ground beside its dead bearer. Every depres- 
sion in the field was full of wounded, who had crawled thither to 
screen themselves from the fire, and a large number of prisoners 
came out of a little copse in the middle of the field and surrendered them- 
selves to Gen. Rousseau in person. Among them was one captain. 
They were all that were left alive of the bold Arkansas regiment that 
had undertaken to charge our line... . 


That night Bragg sent the first of a series of optimistic dispatches:” 


MURFREESBORO, Dec. 31, 1862 
GENERAL S. COOPER: 

We assailed the enemy at seven o’clock this morning, and after ten 
hours’ hard fighting have driven him from every position except his 
extreme left, where he has successfully resisted us. With the exception 
of this point, we occupy the whole field. We captured four thousand 
prisoners, including two brigadier-generals, thirty-one pieces of artil- 
lery and some two hundred wagons and teams. Our loss is heavy; that 
of the enemy much greater. 

Braxton Brace, 
General Commanding 


On New Year’s Day both armies were satisfied to rest, yet Beatty, like 
thousands of others, realized that grim fighting impended:™ 


At dawn we are all in line, expecting every moment the recommence- 
ment of the fearful struggle. Occasionally a battery engages a battery 
opposite, and the skirmishers keep up a continual roar of small arms; 
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but until nearly night there is no heavy fighting. Both armies want rest; 
both have suffered terribly. Here and there little parties are engaged 
burying the dead, which lie thick around us. Now the mangled remains 
of a poor boy of the Third is being deposited in a shallow grave. A whole 
charge of canister seems to have gone through him. Generals Rosecrans 
and Thomas are riding over the field, now halting to speak words of en- 
couragement to the troops, then going on to inspect portions of the line. 
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MURFREESBORO, EVENING, DECEMBER 31, 1862 


From Lossing, Pictorial History of the Civil War 


I have been supplied with a new horse, but one far inferior to the dead 
stallion. A little before sundown all hell seems to break loose again, and 
for about an hour the thunder of artillery and the volleys of musketry are 
deafening; but it is simply the evening salutation of the combatants. 
The darkness deepens; the weather is raw and disagreeable. Fifty 
thousand hungry men are stretched beside their guns again on the field, 
Fortunately I have a piece of raw pork and a few crackers in my 
pocket. No food ever tasted sweeter. The night is gloomy enough; but 
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our spirits are rising. We all glory in the obstinacy with which Rosecrans 
has clung to his position. I draw closer to the campfire and, pushing the 
brands together, take out my little Bible, and as I open it my eyes fall on 
the XCIth Psalm: 

“T will say of the Lord, He is my refuge and my fortress, my God; 
in Him will I trust. Surely He shall deliver thee from the snare of the 
fowler, and from the noisome pestilence. He shall cover thee with His 
feathers, and under His wings shall be thy trust. His truth shall be thy 
shield and buckler. Thou shalt not be afraid for the terror by night, nor 
for the arrow that flieth by day; nor for the pestilence that walketh in 
darkness, nor for the destruction that wasteth at noonday. A thou- 
sand shall fall by thy side, and ten thousand at thy right hand; but it 
shall not come nigh thee.” 

Campfires innumerable are glimmering in the darkness. Now and 
then a few mounted men gallop by. Scattering shots are heard along 
the picket line. The gloom has lifted, and I wrap myself in my blanket 
and lie down contentedly for the night. 


Bragg, still the incurable optimist, wired Cooper again:” 


MurFREESBORO, January 1, 1863 

The enemy has yielded his strong point and is falling back. We 
occupy the whole field and shall follow. General Wheeler, with his 
cavalry, made a complete circuit of their army on the thirtieth and 
thirty-first. He captured and destroyed three hundred wagons loaded 
with baggage and commissary stores, and paroled seven hundred pris- 
oners. He is again behind them, and has captured an ordnance train. 
Today he has secured several thousand stand of small arms. The body 
of Brigadier-Gen. Sill was left on the field, and three others are re- 
ported to have been killed. God has granted us a happy New Year. 
Braxton Brace 


On January 2, the more realistic Beatty got the fight he expected: 


At sunrise we have a shower of solid shot and shell. The Chicago 
Board of Trade Battery is silenced. The shot roll up the Murfreesboro 
pike like balls on a bowling alley. Many horses are killed. A soldier 
near me, while walking deliberately to the rear to seek a place of 
greater safety, is struck between the shoulders by a ricocheting ball and 
instantly killed. We are ordered to be in readiness to repel an attack and 
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form line of battle amid this fearful storm of iron. Gaunther and Loomis 
get their batteries in position and, after twenty or thirty minutes’ active 
work, silence the enemy and compel him to withdraw. Then we have 
a lull until one or two o’clock, when Van Cleve’s division on the left is at- 
tacked. As the volume of musketry increases, and the sound grows 
nearer, we understand that our troops are being driven back, and bri- 
gade after brigade double-quicks from the right and center, across the 
open field, to render aid. Battery after battery goes in the same direc- 
tion on the run, the drivers lashing the horses to their utmost speed. 
The thunder of the guns becomes more violent; the volleys of musketry 
grow into one prolonged and unceasing roll. Now we hear the yell that 
betokens encouraged hearts; but whose yell? Thank God, it is ours! 
The conflict is working southward; the enemy has been checked, re- 
pulsed, and is now in retreat. So ends another day. 

The hungry soldiers cut steaks from the slain horses, and with the 
scanty supplies that have come forward gather around the fires to pre- 
pare supper and talk over the incidents of the day. The prospect seems 
brighter. We have held the ground and in this last encounter have 
whipped the enemy. There is more cheerful conversation among the 
men. They discuss the battle, the officers, and each other, and give us 
now and then a snatch of song. Officers come over from adjoining 
brigades, hoping to find a little whisky, but learn, with apparent resigna- 
tion and well-feigned composure, that the canteens have been long 
empty, that even the private flasks, which officers carry with the photo- 
eraphs of their sweethearts, in a side pocket next to their hearts, are 
destitute of even the flavor of this article of prime necessity. .. . 
Colonel Hobart stumbles up in the thick darkness to pay his respects. 
The sentinel, mistaking him for a private, tells him, with an oath, that 
this is neither the time nor the place for stragglers, and orders him back 
to his regiment; and so the night wears on, and fifty thousand men lay 
upon their guns again. 


Bragg still did not understand what had happened:** 


MuRFREESBORO, January 2, 1863 

The enemy retired last night but a short distance in rear of his former 

position. We had a short and sharp contest this evening. We drove his 

left flank from his position, but an attacking party again returned, with 
considerable loss to both sides. 

Gens, Wheeler and Wharton were again in their rear yesterday, and 
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captured two hundred prisoners, one piece of artillery, and destroyed 
two hundred loaded wagons. 
BRAXTON BRAGG 


Rosecrans, with 41,400 effectives, counted 1,667 killed, 7,543 
wounded, 3,686 missing; Bragg, with 34,732 effectives, counted 1,294 
killed, 7,945 wounded, 2,500 missing. The reporter for the Cincinnati 
Commercial understood the futility of the stalemate:”' 


MURFREESBORO, JANUARY 2, 1863 


From Lossing, Pictorial History of the Civil War 


BATTLE-FIELD OF STONE RIVER, TENN., : 

Saturday, Jan. 3, 1863—A week of horrors, a week of carnage, a 
week of tremendous conflict—and battle still raging! At this moment 
there is angry rattle of musketry and deep, sullen roar of cannon, 
echoing in the forest within Minie range of our marquee. My God, when 
will it end! A thousand gallant dead slumber in their bloody graves; 
four thousand wounded and mangled patriots are moaning on this 
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sanguinary field. God knows how many rebel lives have spent during 
this fearful week, or how many desperate traitors suffer the agony of 
dreadful wounds. 


Bragg at last faced the truth: 


TULLAHOMA, January 5, 1863 

Unable to dislodge the enemy from his intrenchments, and hearing 

of reenforcements to him, I withdrew from his front night before last. 
He has not followed. My cavalry are close on his front. 

BRAXTON BRAGG 


VI 

So ended the year that had begun with the North mocking the stereo- 
typed report, “All quiet on the Potomac.” Military reputations had 
been made and broken. No victory had endured, no defeat had pros- 
trated. With New Orleans captured, Lee back in Virginia, Kentucky won 
and Vicksburg threatened, the balance of field strategy belonged to the 
North; and with the Emancipation Proclamation to be signed on New 
Year’s Day the political strategy also leaned toward Lincoln. Yet the 
South had gained enormously. Edward A. Pollard, Richmond editor 
and critic of Davis, proudly recorded that psychological triumph:* 


Since the commencement of the war the North had had almost ex- 
clusive access to the ear of the world, and had poured into it whatever 
of slander or of misrepresentation human ingenuity could suggest. This 
circumstance, which was at first thought to be a great disadvantage to 
us, had not only proved a harmless annoyance, but had resulted in 
invaluable benefit. It had secured sympathy for us; it had excited the 
inquiries of the intelligent, who, after all, give the law to public opinion; 
and it had naturally tempted the North to such lying and bravado as to 
disgust the world. 

At the beginning of the war the North had assured the world that 
the people of the South were a sensual and barbarous people, de- 
moralized by their institution of slavery, and depraved by self-will and 
licentiousness below the capacity for administrative government. The 
best reply to these slanders, was our conduct in this war. Even the 
little that was known in Europe of the patriotic devotion, the dig- 
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nity and cultivated humanity of the people of the South, as shown in 
the war, had been sufficient to win unbounded encomiums for them. 
We had not only withstood for nearly two years a power which had 
put thirteen hundred thousand men in the field; but we had shown that 
we were a people able in public affairs, resolute, brave, and prudent. 

Another characteristic Yankee misrepresentation, made to the 
world about this time on the subject of the war, was, that it was to be 
concluded at an early day by the force of destitution and suffering in 
the South. The delusion of conquering the “rebels” by famine easily 
caught the vulgar ear. The North made it a point to exaggerate and 
garble every thing it could find in Southern newspapers, of the ragged 
condition of our armies, the high prices of the necessaries of life, and 
the hardships of the war. The Yankees were pleasantly entertained 
with stories of our suffering. Their pictorials were adorned with carica- 
tures of “secesh” in skeleton soldiers and gaunt cavalrymen with spurs 
strapped to their naked heels. Their perfumed fops and dainty ladies 
had the fashion of tittering at the rags of our prisoners. They had an 
overwhelming sense of the ludicrous in the idea of Southern women 
cutting up the carpets in their houses to serve for blankets and garments 
for the soldiers. 

The fact was that our sufferings were great; but their mute elo- 
quence, which the enemy misinterpreted as a prospect of craven sub- 
mission, was truly the sign of self-devotion. Whatever was suffered in 
physical destitution was not to be regretted. It practised our people in 
self-denial; it purified their spirit; it brought out troops of virtues; it 
ennobled our women with offices of charity; it gave us new bonds of 
sympathy and love, and it trained us in those qualities which make a na- 
tion great and truly independent. 

In the whirl of passing events, many strange things were daily hap- 
pening around us that at a remoter period of history will read like 
romance. The directions of our industry were changed. Planters raised 
corn and potatoes, fattened hogs and cultivated garden vegetables, 
while cotton was by universal consent neglected. Our newspapers were 
of all sizes and colors, sometimes containing four pages, sometimes two, 
and not a few were printed on common brown wrapping paper. Politics 
were dead. A political enemy was a curiosity only read of in the 
records of the past. Our amusements had been revolutionized. Outside 
of Richmond, a theatre was remembered only as an institution of by- 
gone times. Most of our people did their own playing and their own sing- 
ing; and the ladies spent the mornings in sewing coarse shirts or panta- 
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loons for the soldiers to wear, and sung in public at night to gain money 
for the soldiers’ equipments. 

The footprints of the enemy, in Virginia especially, had marked lines 
of desolation such as history seldom records. Starting from Fortress 
Monroe and running westward to Winchester, scarcely a house within 
fifty miles of the Potomac but bore evidence of Yankee greed and spolia- 
tion. In nearly every county the court-house in which the assizes for 
each county used to be held, was rudely demolished, doors and windows 
torn down; while within, upon the white walls in every phase of hand- 
writing, were recorded the autographs of the vandals, whose handiwork 
surrounded the beholder. 

While the people of the South suffered, the resources of the country 
were developed by harsh necessity; and . . . shortsighted expectations 
of peace were replaced by the policy of provision and an amassment of 
stores for a war of indefinite duration. Measures were adopted to af- 
ford adequate supplies of ordnance, arms, and munitions for the army. 
Of small-arms the supply was more adequate to the regiments of the 
army than at any other time. They had increased from importation and 
capture not less than eighty thousand. Establishments for making ord- 
nance were founded in different parts of the South; a nitre corps was 
organized for service; and former dread of deficiency of the muni- 
tions of war no longer existed. The manufacturing resources of the 
country, especially in iron, were liberally patronized by the government, 
by large advances and liberal contracts; but in this the public service 
met great embarrassment from the temptations constantly offered to 
contractors to prefer the superior profits which they could command by 
supplying the general market. The quartermaster’s department was un- 
der the direction of Gen. Myers, of South Carolina, whose contributions 
to the cause of the South, in the zeal and ability which he brought into 
his important office, must take a high rank in all the histories of the war. 
He contended against the great obstacles of the blockade, the difficulties 
of railroad transportation, and the constant losses in the enemy’s ravages 
of the country, and performed wonders under the most unfavorable cir- 
cumstances. Woollens and leather were imported from Europe through 
trains of difficulties, the most devoted exertions were made to replenish 
the scant supplies of blankets and shoes in the army; and by using to 
the utmost our internal resources, by the establishment of factories and 
the organization of workshops; and by greater economy in the use of 
our supplies, the sufferings of our soldiers were alleviated and their 
zeal refreshed for the campaign. 
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On frosty battlefields boys in blue and gray looked up at the star- 
studded heavens, waiting for the New Year. The wish, the melancholy 
they shared Walter Kitiridge had captured: — 


We’re tenting tonight on the old camp ground, 
Give us a song to cheer 

Our weary hearts, a song of home, 
And friends we love so dear. 


Many are the hearts that are weary tonight, 
Wishing for the war to cease; 

Many are the hearts that are looking for the right, 
To see the dawn of peace. 

Tenting tonight, tenting tonight, 
Tenting on the old camp ground. 


13863 
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Q, THE LAST DAY of the year 1862 Senator Orville H. Browning 
dined in distinguished company. By his careful and admiring computa- 
tion the group included “seven Judges of the Supreme Court, and one 
Ex Judge of the same Court—two cabinet Ministers, and six ex 
cabinet ministers, one Senator and one representative in Congress.” 

Fifteen months earlier Browning, one of Lincoln’s oldest friends, and 
successor, by Lincoln’s grace, to the seat of Stephen A. Douglas, had 
berated the President for setting aside Frémont’s headstrong proclama- 
tion emancipating slaves in Missouri. But on New Year’s Eve, 1862, 
Browning contemplated the President’s own proclamation of emancipa- 
tion with horror. Before retiring he wrote in his diary: 

“Some days ago I said to Judge Thomas * that I thought he ought to 
go to the President and have a full, frank conversation with him in 
regard to the threatened proclamation of emancipation—that in my 
opinion it was fraught with evil, and evil only and would do much in- 
jury; and that I thought his opinion would have influence with the 
President—that he might possibly induce him to withhold, or at least to 
modify it, so as to make it applicable to the slaves of those in armed 
rebellion against the Government alone, and that even this would ease 
the administration down, and get it in the way of regaining the lost con- 
fidence of the people. He informed me tonight that he had taken my ad- 
vice, and had the talk but that it would avail nothing. 


* Benjamin Franklin Thomas, former judge of the Massachusetts Supreme 
Court; in 1862, a member of the House of Representatives from Massachusetts. 
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“The President was fatally bent upon his course, saying that if 
he should refuse to issue his proclamation there would be a rebellion 
in the north, and that a dictator would be placed over his head within 
the week. There is no hope. The proclamation will come—God grant 
it may not be productive of the mischief I fear.” 


I 
Lincoln, who had never wavered in his determination to carry out the 
promise of his proclamation of September 22, 1862, saw no need to 
hurry. His secretaries described the fateful first of January, 1863:* 


It is a custom in the Executive Mansion to hold on New Year’s Day an 
official and public reception, beginning at eleven o’clock in the morning, 
which keeps the President at his post in the Blue Room until two in the 
afternoon. The hour for this reception came before Mr. Lincoln had en- 
tirely finished revising the engrossed copy of the proclamation, and he 
was compelled to hurry away from his office to friendly handshaking 
and festal greeting with the rapidly arriving official and diplomatic 
guests. The rigid laws of etiquette held him to this duty for the space of 
three hours. Had actual necessity required it, he could of course have 
left such mere social occupation at any moment; but the President saw 
no occasion for precipitancy. On the other hand, he probably deemed 
it wise that the completion of this momentous executive act should be 
attended by every circumstance of deliberation. 

Vast as were its consequences, the act itself was only the simplest 
and briefest formality. It could in no wise be made sensational or dra- 
matic. . . . No ceremony was made or attempted of this final official 
signing. The afternoon was well advanced when Mr. Lincoln went back 
from his New Year’s greetings, with his right hand so fatigued that it was 
an effort to hold the pen. There was no special convocation of the Cabi- 
net or of prominent officials. Those who were in the house came to the 
executive office merely from the personal impulse of curiosity joined to 
momentary convenience. His signature was attached to one of the great- 
est and most beneficent military decrees of history in the presence of 
less than a dozen persons; after which it was carried to the Department 
of State to be attested by the great seal and deposited among the 
archives of the Government. 


The President had written:? 


I do order and declare that all persons held as slaves within said 
designated States, and parts of States, are, and henceforward shall be 
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free; and that the Executive government of the United States, includ- 
ing the military and naval authorities thereof, will recognize and main- 
tain the freedom of said persons. 

And I hereby enjoin upon the people so declared to be free to abstain 
from all violence, unless in necessary self-defence; and I recommend to 
them that, in all cases when allowed, they labor faithfully for reasonable 
wages. 

And I further declare and make known, that such persons of suitable 
condition, will be received into the armed service of the United States 
to garrison forts, positions, stations, and other places, and to man ves- 
sels of all sorts in said service. 

And upon this act, sincerely believed to be an act of justice, war- 
ranted by the Constitution, upon military necessity, | invoke the con- 
siderate judgment of mankind, and the gracious favor of Almighty God. 


Nowhere were these words heard with more rejoicing than at Camp 
Saxton,* near Beaufort, South Carolina, which the Union forces had 
occupied since November 1861. There the First South Carolina V olun- 
teers, first of the Federal Negro regiments, did garrison duty. Colonel 
Thomas W. Higginson, the former Unitarian minister who commanded 
the regiment, described the elation of soldiers and newly freed slaves:* 


January 1, 1863 (evening) 

A happy New Year to civilized people,—mere white folks. Our festi- 
val has come and gone, with perfect success, and our good General has 
been altogether satisfied. Last night the great fires were kept smoulder- 
ing in the pit, and the beeves were cooked more or less, chiefly more, 
—during which time they had to be carefully watched, and the great 
spits turned by main force. Happy were the merry fellows who were 
permitted to sit up all night, and watch the glimmering flames that threw 
a thousand fantastic shadows among the great gnarled oaks. And such 
chattering as I was sure to hear whenever I awoke that night! 

My first greeting today was from one of the most stylish sergeants, 
who approached me with the following little speech, evidently the re- 
sult of some elaboration:— 

“T tink myself happy, dis New Year’s Day, for salute my own Cunnel. 
Dis day las’ year I was servant to a Cunnel ob Secesh; but now I hab 
de privilege for salute my own Cunnel.” 

That officer, with the utmost sincerity, reciprocated the sentiment. 


* Named for Brigadier General Rufus Saxton, Military Governor of the De- 
partment of the South. 
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About ten o’clock the people began to collect by land, and also by. 
water,—in steamers sent by General Saxton for the purpose; and 
from that time all the avenues of approach were thronged. The multitude 
were chiefly colored women, with gay handkerchiefs on their heads, 
and a sprinkling of men, with that peculiarly respectable look which the 
people always have on Sundays and holidays. There were many white 
visitors also,—ladies on horseback and in carriages, superintend- 
ents and teachers, officers, and cavalrymen. Our companies were 
marched to the neighborhood of the platform, and allowed to sit or 
stand, as at the Sunday services; the platform was occupied by ladies 
and dignitaries, and by the band of the Eighth Maine, which kindly 
volunteered for the occasion; the colored people filled up all the vacant 
openings in the beautiful grove around, and there was a cordon of 
mounted visitors beyond. Above, the great live-oak branches and their 
trailing moss; beyond the people, a glimpse of the blue river. 

The services began at half past eleven o’clock, with prayer by our 
chaplain, Mr. Fowler. . . . Then the President’s Proclamation was 
read by Dr. W. H. Brisbane, a thing infinitely appropriate, a South 
Carolinian addressing South Carolinians; for he was reared among 
these very islands, and here long since emancipated his own slaves. 
Then the colors were presented to us by the Rev. Mr. French, a chap- 
lain who brought them from the donors in New York. All this was ac- 
cording to the programme. Then followed an incident so simple, so 
touching, so utterly unexpected and startling, that I can scarcely believe 
it on recalling, though it gave the keynote to the whole day. The very 
moment the speaker had ceased, and just as I took and waved the flag, 
which now for the first time meant anything to these poor people, there 
suddenly arose, close beside the platform, a strong male voice (but 
rather cracked and elderly), into which two women’s voices instantly 
blended, singing, as if by an impulse that could no more be repressed 
than the morning note of the song-sparrow:— 


“My Country, ’tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 
Of thee I sing!” 


People looked at each other, and then at us on the platform, to see 
whence came this interruption, not set down in the bills. Firmly and ir- 
repressibly the quavering voices sang on, verse after verse; others of 
the colored people joined in; some whites on the platform began, but I 
motioned them to silence. I never saw anything so electric; it made 
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all other words cheap; it seemed the choked voice of a race at last un- 
loosed. Nothing could be more wonderfully unconscious; art could not 
have dreamed of a tribute to the day of jubilee that should be so affect- 
ing; history will not believe it; and when I came to speak of it, after it 
was ended, tears were everywhere. If you could have heard how quaint 
and innocent it was! Old Tiff and his children might have sung it; and 
close before me was a little slave-boy, almost white, who seemed to 
belong to the party, and even he must join in. Just think of it!—the first 
day they had ever had a country, the first flag they had ever seen which 
promised anything to their people, and here, while mere spectators 
stood in silence, waiting for my stupid words, these simple souls burst 
out in their lay, as if they were by their own hearths at home! When 
they stopped, there was nothing to do for it but to speak, and I went on; 
but the life of the whole day was in those unknown people’s song. 
Receiving the flags, I gave them into the hands of two fine-looking 
men, jet black, as color-guard, and they also spoke, and very effec- 
tively,—Sergeant Prince Rivers and Corporal Robert Sutton. The regi- 
ment sang “Marching Along,” and then General Saxton spoke, in his 
own simple, manly way, and Mrs. Francis D. Gage spoke very sensibly 
to the women, and Judge Stickney, from Florida, added something; 
then some gentlemen sang an ode, and the regiment the John Brown 
song, and then they went to their beef and molasses. Everything was 
very orderly, and they seemed to have a very gay time. Most of the visi- 
tors had far to go, and so dispersed before dress-parade, though the 
band stayed to enliven it. In the evening we had letters from home, and 
General Saxton had a reception at his house, from which I excused my- 
self; and so ended one of the most enthusiastic and happy gatherings | 
ever knew. The day was perfect, and there was nothing but success. 


And nowhere were Lincoln’s words read with more bitterness than in 
the Confederate Capital where Jefferson Davis worked on the mes- 
sage that he would send to the Confederate Congress on January 12. In 
that document he wrote:* 


The public journals of the North have been received, containing a 
proclamation, dated on the lst day of the present month, signed by 
the President of the United States, in which he orders and declares all 
slaves within ten of the States of the Confederacy to be free, except such 
as are found within certain districts now occupied in part by the armed 
forces of the enemy. We may well leave it to the instincts of that com- 
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mon humanity which a beneficent Creator has implanted in the breasts 
of our fellow-men of all countries to pass judgment on a measure by 
which several millions of human beings of an inferior race, peaceful and 
contented laborers in their sphere, are doomed to extermination, while 
at the same time they are encouraged to a general assassination of their 
masters by the insidious recommendation “to abstain from violence un- 
less in necessary self-defense.’’ Our own detestation of those who have 
attempted the most execrable measure recorded in the history of guilty 
man is tempered by profound contempt for the impotent rage which 
it discloses. So far as regards the action of this Government on such 
criminals as may attempt its execution, I confine myself to informing 
you that I shall, unless in your wisdom you deem some other course 
more expedient, deliver to the several State authorities all commis- 
sioned officers of the United States that may hereafter be captured by 
our forces in any of the States embraced in the proclamation, that they 
may be dealt with in accordance with the laws of those States provid- 
ing for the punishment of criminals engaged in exciting servile insur- 
rection. The enlisted soldiers I shall continue to treat as unwilling in- 
struments in the commission of these crimes, and shall direct their dis- 
charge and return to their homes on the proper and usual parole. . . . 

Both before and after the actual commencement of hostilities the 
President of the United States repeated in formal official communica- 
tion to the Cabinets of Great Britain and France that he was utterly 
without constitutional power to do the act which he has just committed, 
and that in no possible event, whether the secession of these States 
resulted in the establishment of a separate Confederacy or in the restora- 
tion of the Union, was there any authority by virtue of which he could 
either restore a disaffected State to the Union by force of arms or make 
any change in any of its institutions. .. . 

The people of this Confederacy, then, cannot fail to receive this proc- 
lamation as the fullest vindication of their own sagacity in foreseeing the 
uses to which the dominant party in the United States intended from 
the beginning to apply their power, nor can they cease to remember 
with devout thankfulness that it is to their own vigilance in resisting the 
first stealthy progress of approaching despotism that they owe their 
escape from consequences now apparent to the most skeptical. This 
proclamation will have another salutary effect in calming the fears 
of those who have constantly evinced the apprehension that this war 
might end by some reconstruction of the old Union or some renewal of 
close political relations with the United States. These fears have never 
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been shared by me, nor have I ever been able to perceive on what 
basis they could rest. But the proclamation affords the fullest guarantee 
of the impossibility of such a result; it has established a state of things 
which can lead to but one of three possible consequences—the extermi- 
nation of the slaves, the exile of the whole white population from the 
Confederacy, or absolute and total separation of these States from the 
United States. 

This proclamation is also an authentic statement from the Govern- 
ment of the United States of its inability to subjugate the South by 
force of arms, and as such must be accepted by neutral nations, which 
can no longer find any justification in withholding our just claims to 
formal recognition. It is also in effect an intimation to the people of the 
North that they must prepare to submit to a separation, now become in- 
evitable, for that people are too acute not to understand a restoration 
of the Union has been rendered forever impossible by the adoption of 
a measure which from its very nature neither admits of retraction nor 
can coexist with union. 


II 
At Galveston, Texas, fifteen hundred miles from Washington and Rich- 
mond, a starlit night and a sinking moon ushered in the first day of the 
new year. Three months earlier, lacking a few days, a Union naval 
squadron had forced the defenders to evacuate the town, one of the most 
important ports in the Confederacy. Since then it had remained un- 
occupied and intact, even to the long railroad bridge which connected 
the city and the island on which it stood with the mainland. Only the 
Harriet Lane, mounting eight guns, hovered offshore ready to throw 
shells into any Confederate force which might attempt repossession. 

Late in December the Union command decided that the Texas port 
was vulnerable. Just before Christmas the Forty-second Massachu- 
setts, the Twenty-third Connecticut and a Vermont battery, all sta- 
tioned at Ship Island in the Gulf, were ordered to Galveston. Of these, 
only three companies of the Forty-second Massachusetts had arrived 
when the year ended, although the transports which carried the troops 
and several other ships of the blockading squadron had reinforced the 
Harriet Lane. 

None of the defenders was aware that “Prince John” Magruder, re- 
cently transferred from Virginia to Texas, lay poised to strike at Galves- 
ton’s defenders with a hastily gathered land force and a makeshift col- 
lection of tenders and packets padded with cotton. 
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The Houston Telegraph described the sharp little battle that opened 
Galveston to blockade runners for the remainder of the war:° 


It was ordered that the boats should get in position by twelve 
o’clock, and await the signal from the land forces for the attack. They 
went down, and after midnight arrived close by the [Federal] fleet. 
They were discovered, and signal lights from the fleet at once showed 
that the enemy were awake and watching for them. They looked anx- 
iously for the signal from shore. 

Meanwhile the land forces, consisting of detachments from some four 
or five regiments . . . were moved at about dark from Virginia Point. 
This is on the mainland, and from it a bridge two miles in length 
crosses Galveston Bay to Galveston Island, being about five miles dis- 
tant from the city. The battle took place at the city, the gunboats lying 
along in front of the city in the bay, on the landward side of the is- 
land... . 

From the bridge they [the troops] moved down to the city, but met 
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with unexpected delays, and did not reach their position until after four 
o'clock. In the meantime the boats had withdrawn to Half Moon Shoals, 
twelve miles distant, and awaited signal. At about five o’clock ... , 
all things on shore being in readiness, the ball opened, Gen. Magruder 
firing the first gun. The boats at once put on steam and hurried to the 
scene. They must have been an hour or so on the way, during which 
time the artillery duel between the ships and the batteries was one of 
the most terrific on record. Darkness shut out everything but the flash of 
the guns. 

The scene was at once sublime and appalling. Our men were once 
driven from their guns, but rallied and fought nobly on. As dawn ap- 
proached the fire of the enemy appeared to increase in severity, and 
fearing that our men would be unable to withstand it after daylight 
gave the enemy a better view of our position, orders were prepared to 
withdraw. Just as they were about to be issued, however, at about six 
o’clock, the welcome announcement was made at headquarters that the 
Bayou City and Neptune had arrived, and opened on the Harriet Lane. 
Instantly new vigor was infused in our men; they played their pieces 
with redoubled energy, and seemed determined that the victory should 
be ours. 

The gunboats paid their first attention to the Harriet Lane, the Bayou 
City leading the attack. The Neptune, being much the weaker, soon 
received such injuries as to disable her. The Bayou City, however, gal- 
lantly continued the fight, and, running aboard the Harriet Lane, swept 
her decks by boarding, and took possession of the ship. Captain Wain- 
wright and his lieutenants having been killed, the ship was surrendered 
by the master’s mate. 

The Westfield now started off, apparently disabled, and made her 
way over to Bolivar Channel. . . . Here she was subsequently de- 
stroyed by the enemy during a truce. The propeller Owasco lay in the 
channel about three fourths of a mile from the Bayou City and Harriet 
Lane. As the Lane was boarded, the Owasco steamed up to within two 
or three hundred yards of them, firing into both. The force of the col- 
lision drove the Bayou City’s stem so far into and under the wheel and 
gunwale of the Lane that she could not be got out. The Lane was also 
so careened that the guns could not be worked, and were consequently 
useless. They both lay, therefore, at the mercy of the Owasco. Hercu- 
lean efforts were made to extricate them. 

The Owasco, evidently fearing the Lane’s guns, withdrew to a posi- 
tion about a mile distant. It became plainly evident that unless the 
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Bayou City and Harriet Lane could be separated, the enemy could 
escape if they wished. To gain time, therefore, a flag of truce was taken 
to the Owasco and Clifton, now lying close together, and a demand for 
a surrender. Time was asked to communicate with Com. Renshaw, who 
was on the Westfield. A truce of three hours was agreed upon. Pre- 
vious to this, the Forty-second Massachusetts regiment, quartered on 
Kuhn’s wharf, were charged. They were protected by barricades, and 
had taken up the planks from the wharf, rendering it impassable, and 
our forces withdrew. 

During the truce with the vessels, the unconditional surrender of 
these men was demanded and complied with. Their colors consist of a 
United States flag of silk, and a white flag, having the coat of arms of 
Massachusetts painted on it, with the motto: “Ense petit placidum sub 
libertate quietam’”—“Under freedom the sword seeks peaceful quiet.” 
The appearance of the coat of arms is rather singular. In the cen- 
ter is an Indian with his bow; at the right corner of the shield is a single 
star, at which he is glancing askance. We might say the savage was 
coveting the Texas star. Unfortunately, the star is in the ascendant, and 
the result proved the vanity of his wishes. At any rate the sword of the 
Forty-second has found peaceful quiet by the aid of Texas freemen. 

Before the truce expired, the Federal gunboats drew off, and es- 
caped out of the harbor, utterly routed and defeated, leaving in our 
hands the city, the harbor, the Harriet Lane, the two barks and a 
schooner, and vast stores, and valuable artillery. 


III 
The loss of Galveston was only one of many naval reverses that marked 
the new year. In the long view, none was serious, but all tended to de- 
press further a Northern morale already low. 

Lieutenant R. G. Blake described how the U.S.S. Hatteras met 
more than her match in the most famous of all Confederate raiders, the 
Alabama. His report was written to the Secretary of the Navy, Gideon 
VW elles:° 


U. S. ConsuLaTE 
KINGSTON, JAMAICA 
January 31, 1863 
DEAR Sir: It is my painful duty to inform the department of the 
destruction of the United States steamer Hatteras, recently under my 
command, by the rebel steamer Alabama, on the night of the eleventh 
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instant, off the coast of Texas. The circumstances of the disaster are as 
follows: 

On the afternoon of the eleventh inst., at half-past three o’clock, 
while at anchor in company with the fleet under Com. Bell, off Galves- 
ton, Texas, | was ordered by a signal from the United States flag-ship 
Brooklyn to chase a sail to the southward and eastward. I got under 
way immediately and steamed in the direction indicated. After some 
time the strange sail could be seen from the Hatteras, and was ascer- 
tained to be a steamer, which fact was communicated to the flag-ship 
by signal. I continued the chase and rapidly gained upon the suspicious 
vessel. Knowing the slow rate of the Hatteras, I at once suspected that 
deception was being practised, and at once ordered the ship to be 
cleared for action, with everything in readiness for a determined and 
vigorous defence. When within about four miles of the vessel I observed 
that she had ceased to steam, and was lying broadside on and awaiting 
us. It was nearly seven o’clock and quite dark, but notwithstanding the 
obscurity of the night I felt assured from the general character of the 
vessel and her manoeuvers that I should soon encounter the Alabama. 

Being able to work only four guns on the side of the Hatteras, two 
short thirty-two pounders, one thirty-pounder rifled Parrott gun, and 
one twenty-pounder rifled gun, I concluded to close with her, so that my 
guns might be effective if necessary. | came within easy speaking dis- 
tance, about seventy-five yards, and upon asking what steamer is that, 
received the answer: “Her Britannic Majesty’s ship Vixen.” I replied 
that I would send a boat aboard, and immediately gave the order. In 
the meantime, both vessels were changing their positions, the stranger 
endeavoring to gain a desirable position for a raking fire. Almost 
simultaneously with the piping away of the boat, the stranger craft again 
replied, “We are the Confederate steamer Alabama,” which was ac- 
companied with a broadside. 

I at the same moment returned the fire. Being well aware of the many 
vulnerable points of the Hatteras, I hoped by closing with the Ala- 
bama to be able to board her, and thus rid the seas of this piratical 
craft. I steamed directly for the Alabama, but she was enabled by her 
great speed, and the foulness of the bottom of the Hatteras and conse- 
quently her diminished speed, to thwart my attempt when I had gained 
a distance of but thirty yards from her. 

At this range musket and pistol-shots were exchanged. The firing 
continued with great vigor on both sides. At length a shell entered amid- 
ships in the hold, setting fire to it, and at the same instant—as I can 
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hardly divide the time—a shell passed through the sick-bay and ex- 
ploded in an adjoining compartment, also producing fire; another en- 
tered the cylinder, filling the engine-room and deck with steam, and de- 
priving me of any power to manoeuver the vessel or to work the pumps, 
upon which the reduction of the fire depended. 

With the vessel on fire in two places, and far beyond human power, a 
hopeless wreck upon the waters, with her walking-beam shot away, and 
her engines rendered useless, I still maintained an active fire, with the 
double hope of disabling the Alabama and attracting the attention of the 
fleet off Galveston, which was twenty-eight miles distant. It was soon re- 
ported to me that the shells had entered the Hatteras at the water-line, 
tearing off sheets of iron, and that the water was rushing in, utterly defy- 
ing every attempt to remedy the evil, and that she was rapidly sinking. 

Learning this melancholy truth, and seeing that the Alabama was on 
my port-bow, entirely beyond range of my guns, doubtless preparing 
for a raking fire across the deck, I felt I had no right to sacrifice use- 
lessly, and without any desirable result, the lives of all under my com- 
mand, and to prevent the blowing up of the Hatteras from the fire, 
which was making much progress, I ordered the magazine to be flooded, 
and afterward a lee-gun to be fired. 

The Alabama then asked if assistance was desired, to which an af- 
firmative answer was given... . 


Clarence R. Tonge, paymaster on the Alabama, described the condition 
of the Hatteras when the Confederates boarded her: 


None but an eye-witness can conceive the appearance of the wreck. 
With no standing rigging left, her entire broadside crushed in, and in 
one place under her guards an immense hole where our entire battery 
struck almost the same instant, presented a scene of confusion and de- 
struction perfectly indescribable. Many of our shells struck and passed 
through both sides, tearing and smashing everything in its way, and 
exploding on the far side of the vessel. Six shells passed through the 
engine-room, five exploding and breaking everything to atoms; two oth- 
ers, entering and exploding in the coal-bunkers, set fire to her in dif- 
ferent parts. Their condition was truly horrible, with the ship on fire 
and her bottom knocked out. We scarcely had time to clear the wreck 
after receiving the last man, when with a heavy lurch she went down, 
leaving visible a small portion of her top-gallant masts. The engage- 
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ment lasted thirteen and a half minutes, and the entire time occupied 
in fighting and rescuing prisoners was fifty minutes. .. . 

The most astonishing thing is, how little loss of life there was. Their 
loss was two killed, one severely wounded, and six slightly, with twelve 
missing. . . . Our calamities—one man wounded in the chest by a 
splinter from the smoke-stack. Not unto us, not unto us, O God, but unto 
Thee be all the praise! After receiving the prisoners on board, we im- 
mediately shaped our course for the island of Jamaica, at which place I 
mail this. 


IV 
Another raider, the Florida, aggravated the wound inflicted by the 
Alabama. The Florida’s commander, Lieutenant John N. Maffitt, made 
a diary record of his escape from the Federal squadron blockading 
Mobile, where he had completed the outfitting of his ship:' 


January 16.—Blowing with avidity from the westward—rain at 
night. Had up steam, but the pilot said it was too dark to see Light- 
House Island—in fact, nothing could be distinguished [at] twenty 
yards. At two I was called. The stars were out, but a light mist covered 
the surface of the water. Got underway—the wind puffy from W. N. W. 
Double reefs were taken in our topsails and balanced reefs in the fore 
and main trysails. The topsails I caused to be mastheaded, and the 
gaskets replaced by split rope-yarns which would give way when the 
sheets were hauled upon and the sail set without sending the top- 
men aloft. Everything was secured for bad weather, a double watch set, 
and the crew piped down. At 2:20 all hands were called, steam was up 
and we were heading for the bar. A night of bitter cold had doubtless 
caused the Federal lookouts to obtain partial shelter from the stinging 
blasts of winter, and consequently abate much of their acute vigilance. 
This was the presumption, as to our astonishment we passed quite near 
to a blockader inside the bar, and were not discovered until abreast of a 
third, when a flame from the coal dust caused our discovery. Then the 
alarm was given by drums beating the call, flashing lights and general 
commotion, as cables were slipped, and ’mid the confusion of a surprise, 
a general chase commenced in the wildest excitement. 

All the steam and canvas that could be applied urged us swiftly over 
the rugged seas, as half a dozen rampant Federals followed with intense 
eagerness on the trail of the saucy Confederate—that “rebel” craft 
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whose escape from thraldom was sorely dreaded at the North, in visions 
of burning vessels and commercial disasters. 

From stormy morn to stormy eve the chase is vigilantly continued 
—but the Florida under sail and steam was too fast for the Federals. 
Just before day—when all hands were breathing with more free- 
dom—a large sail was discovered right ahead and close aboard. It was 
a steam sloop-of-war under topsails and looked like the Brooklyn. We 
sheered slightly from her, and again went to quarters. For some fifteen 
minutes we were under all her starboard guns, and a broadside would 
have sunk us; but the only evidence she gave of seeing us was by show- 
ing a light over the starboard gangway—and continued gracefully on 
without further notice; taking us, I presume, for one of their own 
gunboats that are so numerous in this locality. 

A large armed ship was seen to the eastward and a fast gunboat on 
the starboard beam. Our friends from the bar continued after us in hot 
haste. Heavy pitching springs the foretopsail yard; to fish and repair 
renders it necessary to unbend the sail and send the spar on deck. This 
is quickly done, but the reduction of canvas depletes our speed and 
the enemy shorten their distance with increased efforts to overhaul us. 
The Cuyler was within three miles of us. Their exertions are futile, for 
our damages repaired, the canvas again quickly swells to the storm, 
showing against the background of gathering darkness a white and 
fleecy guiding-mark for the persistent enemy. 

Desirous of ending the chase, I determined to despoil them of their 
guiding facility for steering. All hands were called to shorten sail, and 
like snowflakes under a summer sun, our canvas melts from view and is 
secured in long low bunts to the yards. Thus shorn of her plumage, the 
engines at rest, between high toppling seas, clear daylight was neces- 
sary to enable them to distinguish the low hull of the “rebel.” 

In eager chase the Federals swiftly pass us, following with zeal the 
apparition of the Confederate that to their deluded fancy looms up 
far in the distance. Satisfied with this maneuver, we jubilantly bid the 
enemy good-night and merrily steer to the southward. 

At daylight there was nothing in sight but a foamy sea and black 
clouds. The Florida ran under a pressure fourteen and a half knots. 
She was very wet but rode the sea like a pilot-boat. 

The morning of the 17th was ushered in by a bright sun and moder- 
ate northwest wind that betokened a cessation of stormy weather. By 
the log we had made a run of one hundred and fifty miles to the south- 
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ward and eastward since parting with our persistent fellow-traveler of 
the previous evening. An officer reported from aloft, “Nothing in sight 
but sky and water,” so the customary duties of the day were resumed. 


V 

Confederate raiders were not always as lucky or as powerful as the 
Florida. In February the Federal blockading squadron off the north 
Georgia coast caught the cruiser Nashville, Southern-built and un- 
armored, in the Ogeechee River a few miles south of Savannah. The 
cruiser moved upstream to gain the protection offered by the guns of 
Fort McAllister. The Federal ships went after her. The action that 
followed was related by an officer of the Montauk, a new monitor 
commanded by the same John L. Worden who, in the first Monitor, had 
fought the Merrimack to a standstill:* 


Friday, February 27, 1863 

. . » This afternoon, at three o’clock and fifteen minutes, the United 
States steamer Wissahickon, lying three miles below us, signalled that 
there was a strange sail up the river. No strange sail could be in that 
Vicinity except the Nashville, and we bent our eyes eagerly toward the 
point of woods, and from behind the trees we saw black smoke ascend- 
ing as from a steamer’s smoke-stack. In fifteen or twenty minutes the 
column of smoke began growing blacker and thicker, and to move 
rapidly by the trees. Intently we watched the point, and in a moment, 
from behind the trees, came the foremast, then the smoke-stack, then 
the main mast, and there indeed, with the thick black smoke arising 
from her funnel and filling the atmosphere, and steaming rapidly, was 
the famous blockade-runner, the rebel pirate Nashville. 

She steamed a short distance by the point, and then very suddenly 
stopped, and we saw that in endeavoring to cut her way through the 
shoal she had been brought up aground hard and fast. Immediately 
we went to quarters, and the United States steamer Seneca, by permis- 
sion from Capt. Worden, steamed up the river to reconnoitre. She went 
to within two miles of the Nashville, and by way of trial threw four or 
five shells at her, but doing no harm, and in half-an-hour came to her 
anchorage again. In the meantime, the smoke increased from the 
Nashville, coming up into the air from her funnel, and rolling and 
curling into great black clouds, and telling us, how plainly, that they 
were struggling to get away. But it was of no use. She did not move an 
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inch; the tide at the ebb when she ran aground, was now falling, and 
her condition was every moment becoming worse and worse. 

Captain Worden would have moved up to attack her if he had thought 
it judicious, but he saw she could not get off until morning. Night was 
fast coming on, and he chose to wait. ... 


Saturday, Feb. 28 

At four o’clock this morning all hands were awake, and at five o’clock 
we were all ready for the work which we had been earnestly hoping the 
day might bring us to do. It was a mild, pleasant morning, and the sur- 
face of the river was scarcely broken by a ripple. At five o’clock and ten 
minutes we weighed anchor, and in ten minutes more we were steaming 
at the rate of six knots up the river. The morning was just breaking, and 
it was not yet light enough to discover whether the Nashville was still 
on the shoal where last ‘evening’s darkness found her... . 

A little further, and there she is, swung by the tide, and now pointing 
down-stream, yet still there hard and fast. We see many on her fore- 
castle and considerable bustle and confusion. We steam on by 
“Hardee’s cut,” by the range-target of Fort McAllister, which is one 
thousand five hundred yards from the Fort, to a point nine hundred 
yards from the Fort, and at seven o’clock we come to anchor with fifteen 
fathoms of chain from windlass. Fort McAllister is on our left, in the 
angle of the bend of the river; we are nine hundred yards below, lying 
close in to the marsh on our right hand, the Nashville is a mile and a half 
above the Fort, but only eleven hundred yards from us across the 
marshy peninsula, and lying with full, fair broadside toward us; and 
the gunboats Wissahickon, Seneca, and Dawn are lying a mile and a 
half below us. 

From the level of our deck we can see nothing of the Nashville but the 
paddle-boxes, smoke-stack and masts; but from the inside of the pilot 
house we can see the whole steamer, below her guards, and nearly to 
the water. She looks clean and trim, and as though freshly painted, and 
is of that same light drab color as all of our national vessels of war. Her 
masts and spars look well, her rigging is taut, and her figurehead has 
been newly gilded. At seven minutes past seven o’clock we fire our 
first gun (the eleven-inch) at the Nashville, and immediately they let 
fly at us from the Fort three guns, but their shot all go by us. The smoke 
from our own gun rises slowly, and we cannot see the effect of its shell. 
In thirty seconds we see another puff from the Fort, and another shell 
flies by us. 
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The Montauk blasts a shell at the Nashville every two or three minutes, 
ignoring Fort McAllister: 


At fifty-seven minutes past seven we discovered a small column of 
whitish-gray smoke coming from out of her fore-hatch, and in ten min- 
utes more the flame accompanies the smoke from the same place. .. . 

We fire our last shot at three minutes after eight, having fired four- 
teen times; and as soon as the smoke has cleared away, we see the 
flames bursting out around her paddle-boxes, issuing in great hot 
sheets from the fore-hatch, creeping up the foremast rigging, and 
gaining aft. The fog, which has been slowly gathering around us, now 
entirely shuts us in, and we cannot see thirty yards. 


After half an hour, the Montauk headed downstream: 


In a few minutes the fog and smoke had risen, revealing the Nash- 
ville enveloped in flames. The fire came out from her sides, from around 
her smoke-stack base and masts, from between the ribs and braces of 
her iron wheels, and indeed she was shrouded in fire. 

At thirty-five minutes past nine she blew up with a smothered rum- 
bling report like distant thunder. The explosion was amidships, and the 
column of flame and smoke, like the discharge of a great gun, shot 
up into the air high above the mastheads, carrying up with it the charred 
and broken timber, and the burning bales of cotton... . 

In a few moments another explosion of less extent took place aft, shat- 
tering and opening the stern of the steamer. Her masts, which had stood 
like two black spectres through the whole of it, soon came down, the 
flames gradually grew less, the long black column of smoke wound its 
way up to the cloud which had grown until it overshadowed the heavens, 
and nothing remained but the stem and the iron wheels. 

A mass of smouldering embers is all that remains of the noted block- 
ade-runner, the terror of our northern merchants, the destroyer of the 
Harvey Birch, the rebel pirate Nashville. 


VI 
The raiders hit body blows; rabbit punches came from the blockade- 
runners. By 1863 the art and business of evading the Federal blockading 
fleet had been reduced to a system. Ships, mainly English-owned and 
English-manned, carried goods needed in the Confederacy to Nassau or 
Bermuda, where they were loaded into other bottoms for the short run 
to ports in the Gulf of Mexico or on the Atlantic coast. James Russell 
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Soley, writing naval history twenty years after the war, saw that the odds 
had favored the blockade-runners:° 


The typical blockade-runner of 1863-64 was a long, low side- 
wheeler steamer of from four to six hundred tons, with a slight frame, 
sharp and narrow, its length perhaps nine times its beam. It had feather- 
ing paddles, and one or two raking telescopic funnels, which might be 
lowered close to the deck. The hull rose only a few feet out of the wa- 
ter, and was painted a dull gray or lead color, so that it could hardly 
be seen by daylight at two hundred yards. Its spars were two short 
lower-masts, with no yards, and only a small crow’s-nest in the fore- 
mast. The deck forward was constructed in the form known as “turtle- 
back,” to enable the vessel to go through a heavy sea. Anthracite coal, 
which made no smoke, was burned in the furnaces. This coal came 
from the United States, and when, in consequence of the prohibition 
upon its exportation enforced by the Government, it could not be ob- 
tained, the semi-bituminous Welsh coal was used as a substitute. When 
running in, all lights were put out, the binnacle and fire-room hatch 
were carefully covered, and steam was blown off under water. .. . 

The start from Nassau or Bermuda was usually made at such a time 
that a moonless night and a high tide could be secured for running in. 
A sharp lookout was kept for cruisers on the outside blockade, and the 
blockade-runner, by keeping at a distance, could generally pass them 
unobserved. If by accident or carelessness he came very close, he took 
to his heels, and his speed enabled him to get away. He never hove to 
when ordered; it was as hard to hit him as to overtake him; a stray 
shot or two he cared nothing for. Even if his pursuer had the advantage 
of him in speed, which was rarely the case, he still kept on, and, by 
protracting the chase for a few hours, he could be sure that a squall, 
or a fog, or the approach of night would enable him to escape. .. . 

Having passed the outside blockade successfully, and arrived in the 
neighborhood of his destination, the blockade-runner would either lie 
off at a distance, or run in close to the land to the northward or south- 
ward of the port, and wait for the darkness. Sometimes vessels would 
remain in this way unobserved for a whole day. If they found the 
place too hot and the cruisers too active, one of the inlets at a little 
distance from the ‘port of destination would give the needful shelter. 
Masonboro Inlet, to the north of Wilmington, was a favorite resort for 
this purpose. At night the steamers would come out of hiding and make 
a dash for the entrance... . 
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FORT FISHER AND THE APPROACH TO WILMINGTON 


The run past the inshore squadron was always a critical moment, 
though by no means so dangerous as it looked. It was no easy matter 
on a dark night to hit, much less to stop, a small and obscure vessel, 
going at the rate of fifteen knots, whose only object was to pass by. 
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But the service nevertheless called into action all the faculties of the 
blockade-runner. It required a cool head, strong nerve, and ready re- 
source. It was a combination of skill and pluck against force and vigi- 
lance. The excitement of fighting was wanting, as the blockade-runner 
must make no resistance; nor, as a rule, was he prepared to make any. 
But the chances, both outside and inshore, were all in his favor. He 
had only to make a port and run in, and he could choose time, and 
weather, and circumstances. He could even choose his destination. He 
always had steam up when it was wanted. He knew the critical mo- 
ment, and was prepared for it; and his moments of action were fol- 
lowed by intervals of repose and relaxation. The blockader on the 
other hand, was in every way at a disadvantage. He had no objective 
point except the blockade-runner, and he never knew when the block- 
ade-runner was coming. He could choose nothing, but must take the 
circumstances as they happened to come; and they were pretty sure 
to be unfavorable. He was compelled to remain in that worst of all 
situations, incessant watchfulness combined with prolonged inaction. 
There would be days and nights of anxious waiting, with expectation 
strained to the tensest point, for an emergency which lasted only as 
many minutes, and which came when it was least expected. There was 
no telling when or where the blow would need to be struck; and a 
solitary moment of napping might be fatal, in spite of months of cease- 
less vigilance. 


Thomas Taylor, a young Englishman lured into blockade-running by 
the prospect of profits and excitement, found both when the Banshee 
made her first voyage early in 1863:"° 


Wilmington was the first port I attempted; in fact with the excep- 
tion of one run to Galveston it was always our destination. It had many 
advantages. Though furthest from Nassau it was nearest to headquar- 
ters at Richmond, and from its situation was very difficult to watch 
effectively. It was here, moreover, that my firm had established its 


agency as soon as they had resolved to take up the blockade-running 


business. The town itself lies some sixteen miles up the Cape Fear 
river, which falls into the ocean at a point where the coast forms the 
sharp salient angle from which the river takes its name. Off its mouth 
lies a delta, known as Smith’s Island, which not only emphasizes the 
obnoxious formation of the coast, but also divides the approach to the 
port into two widely separated channels, so that in order to guard the 
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approach to it a blockading force is compelled to divide into two squad- 
rons. 

At one entrance of the river lies Fort Fisher, a work so powerful 
that the blockaders instead of lying in the estuary were obliged to form 
roughly a semicircle out of range of its guns, and the falling away of 
the coast on either side of the entrance further increased the extent 
of ground they had to cover. The system they adopted in order to meet 
the difficulty was extremely well conceived, and, did we not know to the 
contrary, it would have appeared complete enough to ensure the cap- 
ture of every vessel so foolhardy as to attempt to enter or come out. 

Across either entrance an inshore squadron was stationed at close 
intervals. In the daytime the steamers composing this squadron an- 
chored, but at night they got under weigh and patrolled-in touch with 
the flagship, which, as a rule, remained at anchor. Further out there 
was a cordon of cruisers, and outside these again detached gun-boats 
keeping at such a distance from the coast as they calculated a runner 
coming out would traverse between the time of high water on Wilming- 
ton bar and sunrise, so that if any blockade-runner coming out got 
through the two inner lines in the dark she had every chance of being 
snapped up at daybreak by one of the third division. 

Besides these special precautions for Wilmington there must not be 
forgotten the ships engaged in the general service of the blockade, con- 
sisting, in addition to those detailed to watch Nassau and other bases, 
of free cruisers that patrolled the Gulf-stream. From this it will be 
seen readily, that from the moment the Banshee left Nassau harbour 
till she had passed the protecting forts at the mouth of Cape Fear river, 
she and those on board her could never be safe from danger or free 
for a single hour from anxiety. But, although at this time the system 
was already fairly well developed, the Northerners had not yet enough 
ships at work to make it as effective as it afterwards became. 

The Banshee’s engines proved so unsatisfactory that under ordinary 
conditions nine or ten knots was all we could get out of her; she was 
therefore not permitted to run any avoidable risks, and to this [ at- 
tribute her extraordinary success where better boats failed. As long as 
daylight lasted a man was never out of the cross-trees, and the moment 
a sail was seen the Banshee’s stern was turned to it till it was dropped 
below the horizon. The lookout man, to quicken his eyes, had a dollar 
for every sail he sighted, and if it were seen from the deck first he 
was fined five. This may appear excessive, but the importance in block- 
ade-running of seeing before you are seen is too great for any chance 
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to be neglected; and it must be remembered that the pay of ordinary 
seamen for each round trip in and out was from £50 to £60. 

Following these tactics we crept noiselessly along the shores of the 
Bahamas, invisible in the darkness, and ran on unmolested for the first 
two days out, though our course was often interfered with by the neces- 
sity of avoiding hostile vessels; then came the anxious moment on the 
third, when, her position having been taken at noon to see if she was 
near enough to run under the guns of Fort Fisher before the following 
daybreak, it was found there was just time, but none to spare for ac- 
cidents or delay. Still the danger of lying out another day so close to 
the blockaded port was very great, and rather than risk it we resolved 
to keep straight on our course and chance being overtaken by daylight 
before we were under the Fort. 

Now the real excitement began, and nothing I have ever experienced 
can compare with it. Hunting, pig-sticking, steeple-chasing, big-game 
shooting, polo—I have done a little of each—all have their thrilling 
moments, but none can approach “running a blockade”; and perhaps 
my readers can sympathise with my enthusiasm when they consider 
the dangers to be encountered, after three days of constant anxiety 
and little sleep, in threading our way through a swarm of blockaders, 
and the accuracy required to hit in the nick of time the mouth of a 
river only half a mile wide, without lights and with a coast-line so low 
and featureless that as a rule the first intimation we had of its nearness 
was the dim white line of the surf. 

There were of course many different plans of getting in, but at this 
time the favourite dodge was to run up some fifteen or twenty miles 
to the north of Cape Fear, so as to round the northernmost of the block- 
aders, instead of dashing right through the inner squadron; then to 
creep down close to the surf till the river was reached: and this was 
the course the Banshee intended to adopt. 

We steamed cautiously on until nightfall: the night proved dark, but 
dangerously clear and calm. No lights were allowed—not even a cigar; 
the engine-room hatchways were covered with tarpaulins, at the risk 
of suffocating the unfortunate engineers and stokers in the almost in- 
sufferable atmosphere below. But it was absolutely imperative that not 
a glimmer of light should appear. Even the binnacle was covered, and 
the steersman had to see as much of the compass as he could through 
a conical aperture carried almost up to his eyes. 

With everything thus in readiness we steamed on in silence except 
for the stroke of the engines and the beat of the paddle-floats, which 
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in the calm of the night seemed distressingly loud; all hands were on 
deck, crouching behind the bulwarks; and we on the bridge, namely, 
the captain, the pilot, and I, were straining our eyes into the darkness. 
Presently Burroughs made an uneasy movement—“Better get a cast 
of the lead, Captain,” I heard him whisper. A muttered order down 
the engine-room tube was Steele’s reply, and the Banshee slowed and 
then stopped. It was an anxious moment, while a dim figure stole into 
the fore-chains; for there is always a danger of steam blowing off when 
engines are unexpectedly stopped, and that would have been enough to 
betray our presence for miles around. In a minute or two came back 
the report, “sixteen fathoms—sandy bottom with black specks.” “We 
are not as far in as | thought, Captain,” said Burroughs, “‘and we are 
too far to the southward. Port two points and go a little faster.” As 
he explained, we must be well to the northward of the speckled bottom 
before it was safe to head for the shore, and away we went again. In 
about an hour Burroughs quietly asked for another sounding. Again she 
was gently stopped, and this time he was satisfied. “Starboard and 
go ahead easy,” was the order now, and as we crept in not a sound 
was heard but that of the regular beat of the paddle-floats still dan- 
gerously loud in spite of our snail’s pace. Suddenly Burroughs gripped 
my arm— 
““There’s one of them, Mr. Taylor,” he whispered, “‘on the starboard 
bow. 
In vain I| strained my eyes to where he pointed, not a thing could I 
see; but presently I heard Steele say beneath his breath, “All right, 
Burroughs, I see her. Starboard a little, steady!” was the order passed 
aft. 
_A moment afterwards I could make out a long low black object on 
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our starboard side, lying perfectly still. Would she see us? that was 
the question; but no, though we passed within a hundred yards of her 
we were not discovered, and I breathed again. Not very long after we 
had dropped her Burroughs whispered— 

“Steamer on the port bow.” 

And another cruiser was made out close to us. 

“Hard-a-port,” said Steele, and round she swung, bringing our 
friend upon our beam. Still unobserved we crept quietly on, when all 
at once a third cruiser shaped herself out of the gloom right ahead 
and steaming slowly across our bows. 

“Stop her,” said Steele in a moment, and as we lay like dead our 
enemy went on and disappeared in the darkness. It was clear there was 
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a false reckoning somewhere, and that instead of rounding the head 
of the blockading line we were passing through the very center of it. 
However, Burroughs was now of opinion that we must be inside the 
squadron and advocated making the land. So “slow ahead’ we went 
again, until the low-lying coast and the surf line became dimly visible. 
Still we could not tell where we were, and, as time was getting on 
alarmingly near dawn, the only thing to do was to creep down along 
the surf as close in and as fast as we dared. It was a great relief when 
we suddenly heard Burroughs say, “It’s all right, I see the “Big Hill!” 

The “Big Hill’ was a hillock about as high as a full-grown oak 
tree, but it was the most prominent feature for miles on that dreary 
coast, and served to tell us exactly how far we were from Fort Fisher. 
And fortunate it was for us we were so near. Daylight was already 
breaking, and before we were opposite the fort we could make out six 
or seven gunboats, which steamed rapidly towards us and angrily 
opened fire. Their shots were soon dropping close around us: an un- 
pleasant sensation when you know you have several tons of gun- 
powder under your feet. To make matters worse, the North Breaker 
shoal now compelled us to haul off the shore and steam further out. It 
began to look ugly for us, when all at once there was a flash from the 
shore followed by a sound that came like music to our ears—that of a 
shell whirring over our heads. It was Fort Fisher, wide awake and 
warning the gunboats to keep their distance. With a parting broadside 
they steamed sulkily out of range, and in half an hour we were safely 
over the bar. A boat put off from the fort and then—well, it was the 
days of champagne cocktails, not whiskies and sodas—and one did not 
run a blockade every day. For my part, I was mightily proud of my 
first attempt and my baptism of fire. Blockade-running seemed the 
pleasantest and most exhilarating of pastimes. I did not know then 
what a very serious business it could be. 


The crew of a blockade-runner which had slipped into Wilmington found 


themselves in the most giddy—and corrupt—of Southern ports. A year | 


after the war had ended “‘a late Confederate officer” wrote with aversion 
of a town that had placed profit above patriotism:™ 


als, Through this port were brought till January ’65 all the stores 
and material needed by the indefatigable Colonel Gorgas, the Con- 
federate Chief of Ordnance, the most efficient bureau officer the Con- 
federacy had. Through it came those famous Whitworth and Armstrong 
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guns sent us by our English friends. Into Wilmington was brought by 
Mr. Commissary-General Northrup that rotten, putrid bacon called 
“Nassau,” because it had spoiled on the wharves of that place before 
reshipped for Wilmington. .. . 

But the cargoes of those white-painted, bird-like looking steamers that 
floated monthly into Wilmington, producing such excitement and joy 
among its population, unfortunately for the Confederates did not con- 
tain Government stores and munitions of war alone, bad as the bacon 
and much of the stuff bought abroad by worthless Confederate agents 
were. The public freight compared with the private was small. By them 
were brought in the cloth that made the uniforms of those gaily-decked 
clerks that swarmed the streets of Richmond with military titles, and 
read the battle bulletins and discussed the war news. From that source 
came the braid, buttons, and stars for that host of “Majors”—who 
were truly fifth wheels, and did not even have the labor of “following 
the Colonel around”—with which the Confederacy was afflicted. From 
it came the fine English brandies, choice foreign wines, potted meats, 
and conserves, jellies, and anchovy paste, etc., that filled the pantries 
and store-rooms of many of the officials at Richmond, and were spread 
out in such profusion at the dinners and suppers or déjeuners given by 
the “‘court circle” (as it was called) to officials when the “circle” 
wanted any of their pets promoted or assigned to good positions. From 
it came the loaf-sugar, coffee, tea, etc., that staff-officers, blockade- 
runners, and their relations and friends luxuriated in, while the ragged, 
dirty Confederate soldier, musket in hand, broiled or soaked in the 
trenches before Richmond and Petersburg. . . . 

_ In fact there were numbers of Confederate officers, during the period 
blockade-running came under our view, whose sole business it seemed 
to be to lay in in that way stocks of groceries and dry-goods, and by 
speculating and shipping cotton from Wilmington and Charleston to lay 
by gold in case of an evil day.... 

Talk about Yankees worshiping the almighty dollar! You should 
have seen the adoration paid the Golden Calf at Wilmington during 
the days of blockade-running. Everybody was engaged in it save the 
private soldiers and a few poor line and staff officers, who were not 
within the “ring,” and possessed no influence or position there by 
which they could grant favors. 

When a steamer came in, men, women, children rushed down to the 
wharves to see it, to buy, beg, or steal something. Everybody wanted 
to know if their “ventures”—the proceeds of the bales of cotton or 
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boxes of tobacco sent out—had come in. No people were more excited 
than the women, expecting gloves, parasols, hoop-skirts, corsets, flan- 
nels, and bonnets, silks and calicoes; for these things became frightfully 
scarce and dear in the South during the last year of the war. The first 
people aboard of course were the agents—on such occasions very big 
men. Then swarmed officials and officers, “friends” and “bummers,” 
hunting after drinks and dinners, and willing to accept any compli- 
ment, from a box of cigars or a bottle of brandy down to a bunch of 
bananas or a pocketful of oranges. Happy the man who knew well and 
intimately the steward of a blockade-runner, or could call the cook 
his friend, and get a part of the stealings from the pantry or the drip- 
pings from the kitchen! 

How it made those bluff, coarse, vulgar Englishmen stare, who came 
in as pursers or officers, to see well-dressed gentlemen thus degrading 
themselves by sponging and loafing and disgracing their uniforms! We 
have seen many a fellow, bearing a commission, for hours eying from 
a stand-point on the wharf a blockade-runner as a cat would a mouse, 
and then just about lunch-time drop aboard to enjoy the champagne or 
porter, the sardines or Parmesan and English cheese. We have never 
heard them express it, but we can imagine the intense disgust that 
such men as John Wilkinson, Robert Carter, and other old navy officers, 
who occasionally commanded such ships, must have felt at this method 
some of their Confederate brethren had of living at other people’s ex- 
pense... . 

Wilmington during that period swarmed with foreigners, Jews and 
Gentiles. In fact, going down the main street or along the river, you 
might well imagine you were journeying from Jerusalem to Jericho. As 
to the falling among thieves we will make no mention. The beggars at 
the gangways of the newly-arrived steamers were as thick as those 
in Egypt crying “bucksheesh.” 

At every turn you “met up,” as our tar-heel friends say, with young 
Englishmen dressed like grooms and jockeys, or with a peculiar coach- 


manlike look, seeming, in a foreign land, away from their mothers, to - 


indulge their fancy for the outré and extravagant in dress to the utmost. 
These youngsters had money, made money, lived like fighting-cocks, 
and astonished the natives by their pranks, and the way they flung 
the Confederate “stuff” about. Of course they were deeply interested 
in the Confederate cause, and at the same time wanted cotton. The 
Liverpool house of Alexander Collie and Co. had quite a regiment of 
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these youngsters in their employ. Fine-looking fellows, with turned-up 
noses, blue eyes wide apart, and in their fluffy, straw-colored, mutton- 
chop whiskers floating in the wind, to the great admiration of their 
chéres amies, the handsome quadroon washer-women, on whose man- 
telpieces and in whose albums were frequently to be found photographs 
strikingly resembling the aforesaid young foreigners. . . . 

Of course there were many American houses, and American agents 
representing English houses, some of whom would fain have aped 
the hospitality of these young Britishers if they could; and others who 
upon no account would have done so. . . . Of course they all made 
fortunes—some at the expense of their country, some at the expense 
of their companies; which latter, in consequence, often had small divi- 
dends to make. 


The residents of Wilmington were convinced that most blockade-runners 
made their destination. The reports of Federal naval commanders tell 
a different story:” 


U. S. ScHooner MATTHEW VASSAR, 
Orr LITTLE RIVER INLET, 
January 11, 1863 
Sir: I respectfully take the liberty of reporting to you the following: 
This morning at 9 when on my station, a sail hove in sight, bearing 
S. W. by S. I immediately got underway and gave chase. When they 
found what I was, they tacked and tried to run from me. When they 
found that I was gaining on them, they cut a hole in her port side with 
an ax, so that she might sink before I could capture her; and the cap- 
tain and crew took the boat and made for the land. I immediately sent 
an armed boat after them and captured them, while I pursued the vessel 
and boarded her and stopped the hole in her side from leaking. I found 
her to be the schooner Florida, of Nassau, Captain David Ireland, from 
Nassau, with a cargo of 400 sacks of salt, and was trying to get into 
some of the inlets on the coast of North or South Carolina. I made a 
seizure of her and put a prize master and four of a crew on board of 
her, and gave the prize master his proper instructions, with a detailed 
account of the seizure, to be forwarded to the flag officer at Hampton 
Roads and one for the Navy Department. .. . 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant 
Hucu H. SAVAGE 
Acting Master, Commanding, U. S. Navy. 
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U. S. Gunspoat CHocurRA 
AT SEA, Lat. 33 24.N., Lone. 78 05 W., 
January 21, 1863 

Sir: I have the honor to inform you that this vessel, under my com- 
mand, has this day seized for attempting to violate the blockade the 
British schooner Pride, from Nassau, New Providence, purporting to 
be bound to Baltimore, Md. 

At the time of her capture she was about 15 miles S. E. from the 
outer end of Frying Pan Shoals, under a reefed mainsail and jib, 
with her head laying to the southward, the wind being west. As soon 
as she discovered this vessel to be in chase of her, she made sail, still 
standing to the southward, although the wind was fair for Balti- 
more. 

The master, Thomas Phillips, on being asked why he was laying off 
the point of the shoals under easy sail with a fair wind blowing for 
his assumed port of destination, replied that he wished to keep to wind- 
ward. The supercargo, James Brown, also told me that had he not been 
mistaken as to the character of this vessel we never would have caught 
him. 

The Pride was built in Charleston, S. C., is loaded with 175 sacks 
salt, several cases drugs, shoes, etc. 

I have sent her to Washington, D. C., for adjudication, in charge 
of Acting Master T. B. Sears. ... 

No other vessel was in sight at the time of the capture. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
W. T. Truxton, 


Lieutenant-Commander 


U.S. S. CAMBRIDGE 
Orr New INLET, NortTH CAROLINA, 
January 24, 1863 
Sir: The schooner Time, from Nassau, with an assorted cargo was 
taken as a prize by this vessel yesterday. I have put her in charge of 
a prize crew and ordered her to Beaufort, together with her papers. 
From the course the schooner was steering when discovered, the 
nonappearance upon her manifest of soda, matches, and shoes, already 
found in her, the contradictory statements of her master, and his ap- 
parent anxiety, I have no hesitation in considering the schooner a legal 
prize, and also that it is my opinion her master (Poland), now on 
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board the Cambridge, will, if released, endeavor again to run the 
blockade. ... 

I am, respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Wo. A. PARKER, 


Commander 


In spite of frequent losses, the owners of blockade-runners made for- 
tunes:”° 


Until near the end of 1864, when the stringency of the blockade be- 
came extreme, the captures were not numerous enough to take up more 
than a slight margin of the enormous profits it [blockade-running | 
netted. These profits were made both on the outward and the inward 
voyages, and it is hard to say which were the more extraordinary. The 
inward cargoes consisted of all kinds of manufactured goods, and es- 
pecially of “hardware,” the innocent name under which arms and am- 
munition were invoiced. The sale of these brought in from five hundred 
to one thousand per cent of their cost. The return cargo was always 
cotton, and the steam-presses at Wilmington, reducing it to the small- 
est possible bulk, enabled the long, narrow, blockade-runners to carry 
six hundred, eight hundred, or even twelve hundred bales, of five or 
six hundred pounds each. Even the upper deck was piled up with two 
or three tiers of bales. As a clear profit of £30,000 each way was no 
uncommon result, it is easy to believe that owners could afford to lose 
a vessel after two successful trips. It was the current opinion in the 
squadron off Wilmington, in the early part of the last year, that two- 
thirds of the vessels attempting to enter were successful; and it has 
been estimated that out of the sixty-six blockade-runners making regu- 
lar trips during the war, forty were captured or destroyed, but only 
after a successful career for a shorter or longer period. Gradually, in 
the last few months, too many vessels were caught to make the trade 
profitable; and it was slowly declining, though it did not cease alto- 
gether until the blockade was raised. 
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OVER THE RIVER 
AND UNDER 
THE TREES 


(ei ies Montgomery C. Meigs was educated at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and at West Point. An engineer by training, 
he built the Washington Aqueduct that brought a large part of the city’s 
water supply from the Great Falls of the Potomac, and began the en- 
largement of the Capitol by adding wings and a new dome. In 1860, 
incurring the disfavor of Secretary of War Floyd through a disagree- 
ment over contracts, Meigs was “banished” to Tortugas and Key West 
to construct fortifications there, but soon after Lincoln took office he 
charged Meigs and Colonel Erasmus D. Keyes with the responsibility 
for drawing up plans for a secret expedition to Fort Pickens. In May 
1861, the President named Meigs Quartermaster General. 
Hitherto in American history no man had handled so much money 
so honestly. During the course of the war as Quartermaster General 
Meigs spent not less than $1,500,000,000, and he could produce a 
voucher for every penny of that sum. In later years he liked to boast 
that, beginning with John Quincy Adams, he had shaken hands with 
sixteen of twenty-one Presidents, but his favorite was clearly Lincoln. 
Meigs understood the President’s problems in different terms from 
most frequent callers at the White House. At full strength, for example, 
the Army of the Potomac carried 200,000 men on its rolls and whether 
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“idle or employed” this army cost the people of the United States $200,- 
000,000 a year.* When, therefore, McClellan dawdled on the Penin- 
sula, growling over charges of intrigue that in Meigs’s opinion “origi- 
nated in his own typhoid fever,” the Quartermaster General could put 
Lincoln’s dilemma in entirely practical terms. 


I 

When the year 1862 had only a day to go, Meigs remained a fretful 
man. On this day, while Abraham Lincoln pondered the final wording 
of the Proclamation of Emancipation, and Magruder poised for an at- 
tack on Galveston, and Rosecrans and Bragg counted their thousands 
already dead along the banks of Stone River, the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral wrote a long, impassioned letter. The recipient: a fellow West 
Pointer, Ambrose E. Burnside:* 


WASHINGTON, December 30, 1862 

My Dear GENERAL: You were good enough to say that you would 
be pleased to hear from me, and I venture to say a few words to you 
which neither the newspapers nor, I fear, anybody in your army is likely 
to utter. 

In my position as Quartermaster-General much is seen that is seen 
from no other standpoint of the Army. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has always felt the pressure of the 
difhculty of providing means to carry on the war, but he has thus far 
succeeded, so that the credit of the Government has not much suffered. 
Our contracts for supplies have not been made at prices higher than 
the consumption of the material might justify. Contractors have been 
content to wait a few weeks or months for their pay, and to receive 
it in certificates of debt, instead of in Treasury notes or gold. Hay and 
oats, two essentials for an army, have risen, however, until it is diff- 
cult to find men willing to undertake their delivery, and the prices are 
higher than ever before. A ton of hay costs not less than $30, and a 
bushel of oats costs $1 by the time it gets to Aquia. I begin to fear that 


* Meigs was invited by the editors of Battles and Leaders to contribute a memoir 
of the war, and he wrote his account of planning the Fort Pickens expedition and 
the Cabinet meetings in January 1862 which finally prodded McClellan into the 
Peninsula campaign. The article was not published until years later when it 
came into the hands of the editors of the American Historical Review, where 
it appears in the issue for January 1921, pp. 285-303. 
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the supply will fail. Should this happen, your army would be obliged 
to retire, and the animals would be dispersed in search of food. 

Every day’s consumption of your army is an immense destruction 
of the natural and monetary resources of the country. The country be- 
gins to feel the effect of this exhaustion, and I begin to apprehend a 
catastrophe. Your army has, I suspect, passed its period of greatest 
efficiency, and, by sickness, disability, and discharge, is decreasing in 
numbers. The animals have been recruited by rest, and are in better 
condition than they will be a month hence. The weather and the roads 
will not in months be again as favorable as during the weeks which 
have elapsed since the battle of Fredericksburg, a battle which made 
veterans of your troops, and added more strength by this than it took 
from your army by losses in the field. 

General Halleck tells me that you believe your numbers are greater 
than the enemy’s, and yet the army waits! Some officers talk of having 
done enough; of going into winter quarters. This I do not understand 
to be your thought, but I am told that you probably find opinions differ 
as to the possibility of any proposed movement. In so great a matter, 
on which so much depends, there will be always differences of opinion. 
There are few men who are capable of taking the responsibility of 
bringing on such a great conflict as a battle between two such armies 
as oppose each other at Fredericksburg. So long as you consult your 
principal officers together, the result will be that proverbial of councils 
of war. Upon the commander, to whom all the glory of success will 
attach, must rest the responsibility of deciding the plan of campaign. 
Every day weakens your army; every day lost is a golden opportunity 
in the career of our country—lost forever. Exhaustion steals over the 
country. Confidence and hope are dying. While I have been always 
sure that ultimate success must attend the cause of freedom, justice and 
government sustained by 18,000,000 against that of oppression, per- 
jury, and treason supported by 5,000,000, I begin to doubt the pos- 
sibility of maintaining the contest beyond this winter, unless the popu- 
lar heart is encouraged by victory on the Rappahannock... . 

It seems to me that the army should move bodily up the Rappahan- 
nock, across the river, aim for a point on the railroad between the 
rebels and Richmond, and send forward cavalry and light troops to 
break up the road and intercept retreat. Your divisions marching 
within supporting distance, and ordered to march to the sound of bat- 
tle, would concentrate upon any field, and compel a general engage- 
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ment. The result would be with the God of battles, in whose keeping 
we believe our cause to rest. Will we ever have a better opportunity? 
Do not we grow weaker every day? Can you not adopt this movement, 
which, if successful, promises the greatest results, and even if unsuc- 
cessful, leaves a practicable route of retreat? If any other movement 
promises greater or readier results, let it be adopted; but rest at Fal- 
mouth is defeat to our nation—is defeat, border warfare, hollow truce, 
barbarism, ruin for ages, chaos! To any plan you will find objections. 
Address yourself to the great work. Decide upon your plan and give 
your orders to each general to march by a certain road at a certain 
hour, and to expect that on his right or left such another will cooperate 
with him if he meets the enemy. Whatever advice they may give, you 
have no general in your army who will fail to march promptly on your 
order or to fight gallantly when brought face to face with the enemy. 
The gallantry of the attack at Fredericksburg made amends for its 
ill success, and soldiers were not discouraged by it. The people, when 
they understood it, took heart again. But the slumber of the army since 
is eating into the vitals of the nation. As day after day has gone, my 
heart has sunk, and I see greater peril to our nationality in the present 
condition of affairs than I have seen at any time during the struggle. 
Forgive me if I have written freely and strongly. I cannot express 
myself as strongly as I feel our danger, and I know that you, as I hope 
myself, have only one object—the success of our cause and salvation 
of our country. 
Truly and respectfully, your friend, 
M. C. Mei¢s 


On the morning of January 1, 1863, Burnside made a hasty visit to 
the White House, spurred perhaps by Meigs’s letter, perhaps by his 
own appraisal of the military situation. To Lincoln the Federal com- 
mander said that he wanted to order the Army of the Potomac across 
the Rappahannock but that his principal officers opposed the move- 
ment. Lincoln asked Halleck for advice, but so tactlessly that “Old 
Brains” huffily submitted his resignation. The President withdrew his 
request; Halleck withdrew his resignation. Burnside added to the con- 
fusion, and to Lincoln’s trials, with a letter in which he stressed his 
differences with Halleck, Stanton, and his own commanders, and of- 
fered his resignation. If Lincoln received this distraught communica- 
tion, he made no reply. 
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Four days later, at Headquarters of the Army of the Potomac, Burn- 
side wrote two more letters. The first he addressed to His Excellency 
the President of the United States:* 


January 5, 1863 

Since my return to the army I have become more than ever con- 
vinced that the general officers of this command are almost unanimously 
opposed to another crossing of the river, but I am still of the opinion 
that the crossing should be attempted, and I have accordingly issued 
orders to the engineers and artillery to prepare for it. There is much 
hazard in it, as there always is in the majority of military movements, 
and I cannot begin the movement without giving you notice of it, par- 
ticularly as I know so little of the effect that it may have upon other 
movements of distant armies. .. . 

In order to relieve you from all embarrassment in my case, I inclose, 
with this, my resignation of my commission as major-general of volun- 
teers, which you can have accepted, if my movement is not in accord- 
ance with the views of yourself and your military advisers. .. . 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

A. E. BURNSIDE 


The second letter went to Major General H. W. Halleck, General in 
Chief: , 
January 5, 1863 

GENERAL: I have decided to move the army across the river again, 
and have accordingly given the directions to the engineers and artillery 
to make the necessary preparations to effect the crossing. 

Since I last saw you it has become more apparent that the movement 
must be made almost entirely upon my own responsibility, so far as 
this army is concerned; and I do not ask you to assume any respon- 
sibility in reference to the mode or place of crossing, but it seems to 
me that, in making so hazardous a movement, I should receive some 
general directions from you as to the advisability of crossing at some 
point, as you are necessarily well informed of the effect at this time. 
upon other parts of the army of a success or a repulse. You will readily 
see that the responsibility of crossing without the knowledge of this 
effect, and against the opinion of nearly all the general officers, in- 
volves a greater responsibility than any officer situated as I am ought 
to incurs) 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

A. E. BuRNSIDE 
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The elementary tactical admonitions in Halleck’s reply expressed the 
General in Chief’s lack of confidence in Burnside’s capacity:* 


WASHINGTON, January 7, 1863 
MaAJor-GENERAL BURNSIDE, COMMANDING, &c., FALMOUTH: 

GENERAL: Your communication of the 5th was delivered to me by 
your aide-de-camp at 12 M. today... . 

In all our interviews I have urged that our first object was, not Rich- 
mond, but the defeat or scattering of Lee’s army, which threatened 
Washington and the line of the Upper Potomac. I now recur to these 
things simply to remind you of the general views which I have ex- 
pressed, and which [| still hold. 

The circumstances of the case, however, have somewhat changed 
since the early part of November. The chances of an extended line of 
operations are now, on account of the advanced season, much less than 
then. But the chances are still in our favor to meet and defeat the 
enemy on the Rappahannock, if we can effect a crossing in a position 
where we can meet the enemy on favorable or even equal terms. I 
therefore still advise a movement against him. The character of that 
movement, however, must depend upon circumstances which may 
change any day and almost any hour. If the enemy should concen- 
trate his forces at the place you have selected for a crossing, make it 
a feint and try another place. Again, the circumstances at the time may 
be such as to render an attempt to cross the entire army not advisable. 
In that case theory suggests that, while the enemy concentrates at that 
point, advantages can be gained by crossing smaller forces at other 
points, to cut off his lines, destroy his communication, and capture 
his rear guards, outposts, etc. The great object is to occupy the enemy, 
to prevent his making large detachments or distant raids, and to injure 
him all you can with the least injury to yourself. If this can be best 
accomplished by feints of a general crossing and detached real cross- 
ings, take that course; if by an actual general crossing, with feints on 
other points, adopt that course. There seems to me to be many reasons 
why a crossing at some point should be attempted. It will not do to 
keep your large army inactive. As you yourself admit, it devolves on 
you to decide upon the time, place, and character of the crossing which 
you may attempt. I can only advise that an attempt be made, and as 
early as possible. 


Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
H. W. HALLeck 
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To this letter the President added an indorsement: 


January 8, 1863. 
GENERAL BURNSIDE: 

I understand General Halleck has sent you a letter of which this is 
a copy. I approve this letter. I deplore the want of concurrence with 
you by your general officers, but I do not see the remedy. Be cautious, 
and do not understand that the Government or country is driving you. 
I do not yet see how I could profit by changing the command of the 
Army of the Potomac, and if I did, I should not wish to do it by ac- 

cepting the resignation of your commission. 
A. LincoLn 


II 
Thus encouraged—or at least not deterred—Burnside persisted in his 
determination to cross the Rappahannock and recoup the grievous loss 
his army had suffered at Fredericksburg. William Swinton, a corre- 
spondent of the New York Times, writing from “Camp Near Falmouth, 
January 23, 1863,” described the bad luck that dogged the apprehen- 
sive, ill-starred, but devoted commander:* 


On Tuesday [January 20] every preparation had been made. That 
day Gen. Burnside issued a general order, announcing that the Army 
of the Potomac was “about to meet the enemy once more,” and that 
“the auspicious moment had arrived to strike a great and mortal blow 
to the rebellion, and to gain that decisive victory which is due to the 
country.” This order was read to the men that evening, and night 
found the infantry encamped in the woods within easy speaking dis- 
tance. The positions for the batteries had all been selected. The bat- 
teries were at hand. The pontoons were within reach, a short dis- 
tance back of the river. 

We were sitting, the editor in chief of the Times * and the present 
writer, in our tent at headquarters that evening, looking forward to a 
start on horseback for the scene of operations before daylight the fol- 
lowing morning. About nine o’clock a light, ominous pattering was 
heard on the canvas roof. “It is rain!’ was the exclamation, and, look- 
ing out from the tent, the heavens showed all the signs of a terrible 
storm. From that moment we felt that the winter campaign had ended. 


* Henry J. Raymond had gone to Falmouth following an inaccurate report of the 
death of his younger brother James, who fought with the Twenty-fourth 
Michigan. 
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It was a wild Walpurgis night, such as Goethe paints in the “Faust” 
while the demons held revel in the forest of the Brocken. All hopes 
that it would be a “mere shower” were presently blasted. It was evi- 
dent we were in for a regular north-easter, and among the roughest of 
that rough type. Yet there was hard work done that fearful night. One 
hundred and fifty pieces of artillery were to be planted in the position 
selected for them by Gen. Hunt, Chief of Artillery—a man of rare 
energy and of a high order of professional skill. The pontoons, also 
were drawn nearer toward the river, but it was dreadful work; the 
roads, under the influence of the rain, were becoming shocking; and 
by daylight, when the boats should all have been on the banks, ready 
to slide down into the water, but fifteen had been gotten up—not enough 
for one bridge, and five were wanted! 

. . . The utmost effort was put forth to get pontoons enough into 
position to construct a bridge or two. Double and triple teams of horses 
and mules were harnessed to each pontoon-boat. It was in vain. Long 
powerful ropes were then attached to the teams, and one hundred and 
fifty men were put to the task on each boat. The effort was but little 
more successful. They would founder through the mire for a few feet 
—the gang of Lilliputians with their huge-ribbed Gulliver—and then 
give up breathless. Night arrived, but the pontoons could not be got up. 
The rebels had discovered what was up, and the pickets on the opposite 
bank called over to ours that they “would come over tomorrow and 
help us build the bridge.” 

That night the troops again bivouacked in the same position in the 
woods they had held the night before. You can imagine it must have 
been a desperate experience—and yet not by any means as bad as 
might be supposed. The men were in the woods, which afforded them 
some shelter from the wind and rain, and gave them a comparatively 
dry bottom to sleep on. Many had brought their shelter-tents; and mak- 
ing a flooring of spruce, hemlock, or cedar boughs, and lighting huge 
camp fires, they enjoyed themselves as well as the circumstances 
would permit. On the following morning a whisky ration, provided 
by the judicious forethought of Gen. Burnside, was on hand for them. 

Thursday morning saw the light struggling through an opaque en- 
velope of mist, and dawned upon another day of storm and rain. It was 
a curious sight presented by the army as we rode over the ground, miles 
in extent, occupied by it. One might fancy some new geologic cata- 
clysm had overtaken the world; and that he saw around him the elemen- 
tal wrecks left by another Deluge. 
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An indescribable chaos of pontoons, wagons, and artillery encum- 
bered the road down to the river—supply wagons upset by the roadside 
—artillery “stalled” in the mud—ammunition trains mired by the way. 
Horses and mules dropped down dead, exhausted with the effort to 
move their loads through the hideous medium. One hundred and fifty 
dead animals, many of them buried in the liquid muck, were counted 
in the course of a morning’s ride. And the muddle was still further in- 
creased by the bad arrangements, or rather the failure to execute the 
arrangements that had been made. It was designed that Franklin’s 
column should advance by one road and Hooker’s by another. But, by 
mistake, a portion of the troops of the left grand division debouched 
into the road assigned to the center, and cutting in between two divi- 
sions of one of Hooker’s corps, threw everything into confusion. In 
consequence, the woods and roads have for the past two days been 
filled with stragglers, though every man of them were involuntary strag- 
glers, and were evidently honestly seeking to rejoin their regiments. 

It was now no longer a question of how to go on; it was a question 
of how to get back. ... 


III 

Thus ended the career of Ambrose E. Burnside as commander of the 
Army of the Potomac. As if to insure his dismissal he confronted the 
President with a demand that four general officers of his command be 
discharged from the Army and that five others be relieved from duty. 
The alternative was the acceptance of his own resignation. 

Lincoln did not hesitate. On January 25 he removed Burnside 
from command and appointed to his place Major General Joseph 
Hooker—the same Hooker whom Burnside had charged with being 
guilty of “unjust and unnecessary criticisms of the actions of his su- 
perior officers, and of the authorities,” of having, “by the general tone 
of his conversation, endeavored to create distrust in the minds of of- 
ficers who have associated with him,” and of having made reports and 
statements “calculated to create incorrect impressions, and for habitu- 
ally speaking in disparaging terms of other officers”—all of which 
made him “unfit to hold an important commission during a crisis like 
the present, when so much patience, charity, confidence, consideration, 
and patriotism are due from every soldier in the field.” 

Lincoln knew that Hooker was far from blameless, but the President 
hoped that wise counsel would curb his new commander’s loose tongue 
and salvage for the Union his proved will to fight:° 
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EXECUTIVE MAnsIon, 
WASHINGTON, January 26, 1863 
Masor GENERAL HOOKER: 
GENERAL. 
I have placed you at the head of the army of the Potomac. Of course 
I have done this upon what appear to me to be sufficient reasons. And 
yet I think it best for you to know that there are some things in re- 
gard to which, I am not quite satisfied with you. I believe you to be a 
brave and a skilful soldier, which, of course, I like. I also believe you 
do not mix politics with your profession, in which you are right. You 
have confidence in yourself, which is a valuable, if not an indispensa- 
ble quality. You are ambitious, which, within reasonable bounds, does 
good rather than harm. But I| think that during Gen. Burnside’s com- 
mand of the Army, you have taken counsel of your ambition, and 
thwarted him as much as you could, in which you did a great wrong 
to the country, and to a most meritorious and honorable brother officer. 
I have heard, in such a way as to believe it, of your recently saying 
that both the Army and the Government needed a Dictator. Of course 
it was not for this, but in spite of it, that I have given you the com- 
mand. Only those generals who gain successes, can set up dictators. 
What I now ask of you is military success, and I will risk the dictator- 
ship. The government will support you to the utmost of its ability, which 
is neither more nor less than it has done and will do for all command- 
ers. I much fear that the spirit which you have aided to infuse into the 
Army, of criticising their Commander, and withholding confidence from 
him, will now turn upon you. I shall assist you as far as I can, to put 
it down. Neither you, nor Napoleon, if he were alive again, could get 
any good out of an army, while such a spirit prevails in it. 
And now, beware of rashness. Beware of rashness, but with energy, 
and sleepless vigilance, go forward, and give us victories. 
Yours very truly 
A. LINCOLN 


Regis de Trobriand, French-born litterateur, volunteer colonel at the 
outbreak of the war, and in 1863 a seasoned brigade commander, 
added detail to the reservations which the President had expressed. Of 
the new commander of the Army of the Potomac, De Trobriand 
wrote:° 


Towards the officers his manners were generally pleasant, familiar 
even to taking a glass of whiskey with those whom he liked. In the 
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high position in which he was placed, a little more reserve would not 
have been out of place. ; 

He was an easy talker, and was accustomed to criticise freely, with 
more sharpness than discretion, even in the presence of his inferiors, 
the conduct and acts of his superiors. On the other hand, when it con- 
cerned himself, he indulged in boastings, that one hearing could not 
accept as gospel truth, or reckon modesty in the number of his virtues. 

Kind to his subordinates, his kindness would have been worth more 
if he had not extended it too indiscriminately to everybody. Prodigal 
of promises, his promises would have inspired more confidence if, 
after having made them, he had not often deprived himself of the power 
to fulfil them. 

He had not acquired the cordial feeling of the generals as much as 
that of the troops. He had wounded some by openly criticising them; 
he had alienated others by putting himself forward at their expense. 
The friends of McClellan did not love him. They had against him the 
double grievance of his military judgments and of his political opin- 
ions, both equally opposed to those of their old idol, to whose over- 
throw he had contributed so much. 


Captain Charles Francis Adams, Jr., son of the American Minister to 
England, saw in Hooker few virtues and many vices:" 


A showy officer, and one capable of fairly good work in a limited 
command—that of a brigade or division—he was altogether devoid 
of character; insubordinate and intriguing when at the head of a corps, 
as a commander he was in nearly every respect lacking. It is true 
that after superseding Burnside he did some effective work towards or- 
ganizing the Army of the Potomac. Nevertheless, that was a period in 
its history when, so far as character was concerned, the Army of the 
Potomac sank to its lowest point. It was commanded by a trio, of each 
of whom the least said the better. It consisted of “Joe”? Hooker, ““Dan” 
Sickles, and “Dan” Butterfield. All three were men of blemished char- 
acter. During the winter (1862-63), when Hooker was in command, 
I can say from personal knowledge and experience, that the Headquar- 
ters of the Army of the Potomac was a place to which no self-respecting 
man liked to go, and no decent woman could go. It was a combination 
of barroom and brothel. 


Yet even Major General Darius N. Couch, who became Hooker’s bit- 
terest critic, would write in retrospect that he had never known men 
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“to change from a condition of the lowest depression to that of a healthy 
fighting state” as the Army of the Potomac changed under the new 
commander. Before the Committee on the Conduct of the War, Hooker 
described his methods:* 


At the time the army was turned over to me, desertions were at the 
rate of about 200 a day. So anxious were parents, wives, brothers 
and sisters to relieve their kindred, that they filled the express trains 
to the army with packages of citizen clothing to assist them in escaping 
from service. At that time perhaps a majority of the officers, especially 
those high in rank, were hostile to the policy of the government in the 
conduct of the war. The emancipation proclamation had been published 
a short time before, and a large element of the army had taken sides 
antagonistic to it, declaring that they never would have embarked in 
the war had they anticipated this action of the government. When rest 
came to the army, the disaffected, from whatever cause, began to show 
themselves, and make their influence felt in and out of the camps. . . . 

At the moment I was placed in command | caused a return to be 
made of the absentees of the army, and found the number to be 2,922 
commissioned officers, and 81,964 non-commissioned officers and pri- 
vates. These were scattered all over the country, and the majority were 
absent from causes unknown. .. . 

My first object was to prevent desertion, and when this was accom- 
plished, my whole attention was directed to securing the return of ab- 
sentees, and rendering those present as comfortable and contented as 
circumstances would allow. I granted leaves of absence and furloughs 
to a limited extent, and in such manner as enabled all to be absent 
for a few days in the course of the winter. The disloyal officers were 
dismissed [from] the service as soon as evidence of the fact was 
brought to my knowledge. The express trains were examined by the 
provost marshal, and all citizens’ clothing found was burned. 

Important changes were introduced into the various staff depart- 
ments, and especially in that of the inspector general, which was 
thoroughly organized and filled with the most competent officers I 
could select in the army. Believing idleness to be the great evil of all 
armies, every effort was made to keep the troops employed; and when- 
ever the weather would permit it, they were engaged in field exer- 
CARR. /SYieas 

Early in April, though the roads were still heavy, and impractical for 
artillery and wagons, I believed that the army was in condition to 
march on the enemy, and, as I had about 40,000 nine-months and two- 
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years men whose terms of service would soon expire, I felt it necessary 
to commence operations at the earliest practicable moment. 


IV 
Before Hooker could set his army in motion, Union spirits were dashed 
by the failure of a movement which everyone, Confederates included, 
had expected to succeed. 

Ever since the surrender of Fort Sumter the North had dreamed of 
recapturing Charleston. The success of the Monitor in battling the Mer- 
rimack to a draw led many naval officers to believe that monitors, low 
in the water, hard to hit, and even harder to sink, could reduce Sumter 
and the other forts that guarded Charleston harbor. As the new ships 
were commissioned they were sent one after the other to Admiral Sam- 
uel F. Du Pont, commanding the South Atlantic squadron. By early 
April, with eight monitors and his flagship, the heavily armored sloop 
New Ironsides, Du Pont was ready. On the sixth the flotilla crossed the 
Charleston bar and anchored off Morris Island to await a favorable 
tide and good weather. The combination came soon after noon the next 
day. Admiral Charles R. P. Rodgers, serving as Du Pont’s chief of staff, 
saw the batile from the flagship:° 


It was a quarter-past one when the ironclads * left their anchorage. 
. . . The admiral had arranged to lead in the [ronsides, but, much 
against his will, after earnest persuasion from his captains, consented 
to occupy the center. As the fleet slowly passed near the beach of Morris 
Island, no shot was fired from ship or shore; Battery Wagner was also 
silent as it was passed; but as the leading monitor came within range 
of Fort Moultrie the Confederate and Palmetto flags were hoisted on 
the batteries, and a salute of thirteen guns was fired. 

It was 3 o’clock when the first shot was fired from Moultrie and re- 
turned by the Weehawken. Then Sumter and Batteries Bee and Beaure- 
gard, Cumming’s Point, and Wagner opened fire, and the action be- 
came general. The /ronsides, flat-bottomed and with greater draught 
than the monitors, found herself within one foot of the bottom, and 
under the influence of the current steered so badly that it became neces- 
sary to drop an anchor to bring her head to tide. The anchor was quickly 
raised, and she was again under way, but the delay threw the line into 
* Rodgers’ terminology is confusing. Only the New Ironsides was an armored 


ship of conventional design; the others were monitors, or floating batteries: re- 
volving turrets mounted on low platformlike decks. 
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some unavoidable confusion, and two of the following monitors came 
in harmless collision with the flagship. They were directed to go on, dis- 
regarding the order of sailing, and the Jronsides quickly followed them; 
but when it was fifteen hundred yards or less from Sumter, the same 
difficulty in steering occurred, and the anchor was again dropped to 
prevent stranding and to bring the ship’s head in the right direction. As 
the /ronsides swung to the tide into deeper water, she came directly 
over a huge torpedo, made from an old boiler, filled with gunpowder, 
and connected with Battery Wagner by an electric wire; but, fortu- 
nately for those on board, the electrician at Battery Wagner, to his 
great disgust, could not send the electric spark to the powder. .. . 

In his order for the day, Admiral Du Pont had planned to deliver 
his first attack upon the north-west face of Sumter, passing inside the 
gorge of the harbor for that purpose, and lingering before the fort until 
he should have reduced it, or at least silenced its fire. The V eehawken, 
the leading monitor, pressing forward with this view, came to the float- 
ing obstructions between Sumter and Moultrie, and the probability of 
her screw being entangled and the vessel held immovable under a fire 
more deadly than any ship had ever before encountered led her com- 
mander to turn from the obstructions and begin the attack short of 
the place designated in the plan of battle. As he turned, a torpedo ex- 
ploded under him, giving a shock but no serious injury to the monitor. 
In the whole navy there was no cooler, more gallant, more judicious 
man than John Rodgers. . . . No officer in the navy was better quali- 
fied to command its confidence when he decided not to attempt to force 
the obstructions. He was followed by Percival Drayton, Farragut’s 
trusted and well-tried chief-of-staff, by John Worden, of monitor fame, 
and by that grim, true-hearted fighting man, Daniel Ammen. These, all 
turning short of the obstructions, threw the vessels following into some 
confusion, and caused the /ronsides to lose her steerageway and to 
anchor as already mentioned. 

While the anchor was being lifted to move forward, Admiral Du Pont 
turned to his chief-of-staff and asked the time. Upon being told that it 
was nearly 5 o’clock he quietly said, ““Make signal to the ships to drop 
out of fire; it is too late to fight this battle tonight; we will renew it 
early in the morning.” 

. . . The day on which this engagement took place was very beauti- 
ful; there was little wind and the sea was smooth. When the Con- 
federate guns of 10-inch, 9-inch, 8-inch Columbiads and 7-inch Brooke 
rifles, with many other rifled and smooth-bore guns, were turned upon 
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the ironclads, the sight was one that no one who witnessed it will ever 


forget; sublime, infernal, it seemed as if the fires of hell were turned — 


upon the Union fleet. The air seemed full of heavy shot, and as they 
flew they could be seen as plainly as a baseball in one of our games. 
On board the Jronsides, the sense of security the iron walls gave those 
within was wonderful—a feeling akin to that which one experiences in 
a heavy storm when the wind and hail beat harmlessly against the win- 
dows of a well-protected house. This, however, was not equally felt 
in the monitors; for in their turrets the nuts that secured their lami- 
nated plates flew wildly, to the injury and discomfiture of the men at 
the guns, while the solid plates of the /ronsides gave no such trouble; 
and although she was reported to have been struck ninety-five times, 
she was uninjured except by the loss of a port shutter and the piercing 
of her unarmored ends... . 

As the Ironsides lifted her anchor to drop down to the anchorage 
for the night . . . the other vessels, retiring from closer action in 
obedience to his signal, came near, some of them within hail. The first 
was the Keokuk, riddled like a colander, the most severely mauled 
ship one ever saw, and on her deck the daring and able Rhind, than 
whom no braver man ever commanded a ship, and who came limping 
forward, wounded, to tell in a few emphatic words that his ship was 
disabled. Then followed two or three of the monitors, their captains 
telling the story of disabled guns or crippled turrets. The others re- 
ported by signal. Orders were at once given to the mechanics of the 
squadron to work all night in repairing damages, and after dark the 
commanding officers, having made their ships secure, came on board 
the flagship to report in person. 


Du Pont weighed the results of the day and came to a decision. The 
following morning Rodgers encountered an inflexible commander: 


At daylight, when the chief-of-staff went on deck, he found the ad- 
miral already there, who said to him, with his usual straightforward 


frankness, “I have given careful thought during the night to all the 


bearings of this matter, and have come to a positive determination from 
which I shall not swerve. I ask no one’s opinion, for it could not change 
mine. I have decided not to renew the attack. During the few minutes 
we were under the heaviest fire of the batteries we engaged, half of 
our turret-ships were in part or wholly disabled. We have only encoun- 
tered the outer line of defense, and if we force our way into the harbor 
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we have not men to occupy any forts we may take, and we can have 
no communication with our force outside except by running the gaunt- 
let. In the end we shall retire, leaving some of our ironclads in the 
hands of the enemy, to be refitted and turned against our blockade with 
deplorable effect. We have met with a sad repulse; I shall not turn it 
into a great disaster.” 

And so it was announced to the fleet and to the army that the attack 
would not be renewed. The monitor Patapsco was sent at once to Port 
Royal to make that place secure, and the other monitors were ordered 
to be ready to sail as soon as the Jronsides could cross the bar. 


Vv 
The failure at Charleston made even more imperative a victory by the 
Army of the Potomac. Northern morale could not stand many more re- 
verses. Hooker, supremely confident, embarked on the first phase of 
his plan to smash Lee’s army in its lines around Fredericksburg, the 
scene of Burnside’s disastrous defeat. Darius N. Couch, commanding 
the Second Corps, described the first moves:”° 


The weather growing favorable for military operations, on April 12th 
were commenced those suggestive preliminaries to all great battles, 
clearing out the hospitals, inspecting arms, looking after ammunition, 
shoeing animals, issuing provisions, and making every preparation nec- 
essary to an advance. The next day, the 13th, Stoneman was put in 
motion at the head of ten thousand finely equipped and well organized 
cavalry to ascend the Rappahannock and, swinging around, to attack 
the Confederate cavalry wherever it might be found, and “Fight! fight! 
fight!”” At the end of two days’ march Stoneman found the river so 
swollen by heavy rains that he was constrained to hold up, upon which 
Hooker suspended his advance until the 27th. This unexpected delay 
of the cavalry seemingly deranged Hooker’s original plan of campaign. 
He had hoped that Stoneman would have been able to place his horse- 
men on the railroad between Fredericksburg and Richmond, by which 
Lee received his supplies, and make a wreck of the whole structure, 
compelling that general to evacuate his stronghold at Fredericksburg 
and vicinity and fall back toward Richmond. 


Hooker had 120,000 men fit for duty, Lee no more than 60,000. The 
Union commander planned to cross the Rappahannock at three widely 
separated fords, concentrate one force at Fredericksburg on Lee’s right 
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and another at Chancellorsville, fifteen miles to the west, on the Con- 


federate left; then converge with a pincers movement that would either 
crush the Army of Northern Virginia or force it to withdraw toward 
Richmond. 

The river crossings met little opposition. By the evening of April 30 
the troops were safely on the south side, and Hooker had set up his 
headquarters at Chancellorsville. 

Meanwhile Lee had shown little concern. Captain James Power 
Smith of “Stonewall” Jackson’s staff pictured the nonchalance of the 
Confederate commander on the eve of batile:” 


At daybreak on the morning of the 29th of April, 1863, sleeping in 
our tents at corps headquarters, near Hamilton’s Crossing, we were 
aroused by Major Samuel Hale, of Early’s staff, with the stirring news 
that Federal troops were crossing the Rappahannock on pontoons under 
cover of a heavy fog. General Jackson had spent the night at Mr. Yer- 
by’s hospitable mansion near by, where Mrs. Jackson had brought her 
infant child for the father to see. He was at once informed of the news, 
and promptly issued to his division commanders orders to prepare for 
action. At his direction I rode a mile across the fields to army head- 
quarters, and finding General Robert E. Lee still slumbering quietly, 
at the suggestion of Colonel Venable, whom I found stirring, I entered 
the General’s tent and awoke him. Turning his feet out of his cot he 
sat upon its side as I gave him the tidings from the front. Expressing 
no surprise, he playfully said: “Well, I thought I heard firing, and was 
beginning to think it was time some of you young fellows were coming 
to tell me what it was all about. Tell your good general that I am sure 
he knows what to do. I will meet him at the front very soon.” 


May 1 was marked with hesitant, indecisive fighting. The right wing 
of the Army of the Potomac advanced, with little opposition, to a com- 
manding position two miles east of Chancellorsville, and then, under 


the inexplicable but peremptory orders of its commander, was with- | 


drawn. That night Lee and Jackson stayed at Catherine’s Furnace, a 
mile and a half south of Hooker’s headquarters at Chancellorsville. 
Early in the evening Captain Smith of Jackson’s staff found both men 
asleep, Jackson on a pile of straw, Lee at the foot of a tree covered 


with his army cloak. Smith aroused Lee, who sat up on the ground and 
said: 
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“Ah, Captain, you have returned, have you? Come here and tell me 
what you have learned on the right.” Laying his hand on me he drew ° 
me down by his side, and, passing his arm around my shoulder, drew 
me near to him in a fatherly way that told of his warm and kindly 
heart. When I had related such information as I had secured for him, 
he thanked me for accomplishing his commission, and then said he 
regretted that the young men about General Jackson had not relieved 
him of annoyance, by finding a battery of the enemy which had harassed 
our advance, adding that the young men of that day were not equal to 
what they were when he was a young man. Seeing immediately that 
he was jesting and disposed to rally me, as he often did young officers, 
I broke away from the hold on me which he tried to retain, and, as 
he laughed heartily through the stillness of the night, I went off to make 
a bed of my saddle-blanket, and, with my head in my saddle, near my 
horse’s feet, was soon wrapped in the heavy slumber of a wearied 
soldier. 

Some time after midnight I was awakened by the chill of the early 
morning hours, and, turning over, caught a glimpse of a little flame 
on the slope above me, and sitting up to see what it meant, I saw, bend- 
ing over a scant fire of twigs, two men seated on old cracker boxes 
and warming their hands over the little fire. | had but to rub my eyes 
and collect my wits to recognize the figures of Robert EK. Lee and Stone- 
wall Jackson. Who can tell the story of that quiet council of war be- 
tween two sleeping armies? Nothing remains on record to tell of plans’ 
discussed, and dangers weighed, and a great purpose formed, but the 
story of the great day soon to follow. 

It was broad daylight, and the thick beams of yellow sunlight came 
through the pine branches, when some one touched me rudely with his 
foot, saying: “Get up, Smith, the general wants you!” As IJ leaped to 
my feet the rhythmic click of the canteens of marching infantry caught 
my ear. Already in motion! What could it mean? In a moment I was 
mounted and at the side of the general, who sat on his horse by the 
roadside, as the long line of our troops cheerily, but in silence as di- 
rected, poured down the Furnace road. His cap was pulled low over his 
eyes, and, looking up from under the visor, with lips compressed, in- 
dicating the firm purpose within, he nodded to me, and in brief and 
rapid utterance, without a superfluous word, as though all were dis- 
tinctly formed in his mind and beyond question, he gave me orders 
for our wagon and ambulance trains. From the open fields in our rear, 
at the head of the Catherine road, all trains were to be moved upon 
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that road to Rodd’s Tavern, and thence west by interior roads, so that 
our troops would be between them and the enemy at Chancellorsville. 
My orders having been delivered and the trains set in motion, I re- 
turned to the site of our night’s bivouac, to find that General Jackson 
and his staff had followed the marching column. 


What did it mean, this inexplicable forced march away from the en- 
emy? Before the day was over, Private John O. Casler of the “‘Stone- 
wall Brigade,” and many thousand others, learned the answer: 


Three divisions of our corps under Jackson started on the march 
and moved south for a while, and we could hear skirmishing on our 
right. We could not imagine where we were going. We continued march- 
ing through fields and woods, until about three o’clock in the afternoon. 
The day was hot, and we marched fast—the men throwing away their 
overcoats and blankets. 

The other two divisions were in front of ours and we began to think 
Jackson was on one of his flank movements, when one of his couriers 
came back and told our Gen. to hurry up his command as Gen. Jackson 
was waiting for it to form in line. We knew then there was business on 
hand. Our Pioneer Corps always marched in front of the division near 
the Gen. and staff, and was under directions from the engineers; con- 
sequently we heard and knew more of the movements of the army than 
generally falls to the lot of a private. 

In a short time about three miles southwest of Chancellorsville we 
came to a road leading from Orange C. H. through Chancellorsville 
to Fredericksburg. We were halted and the three divisions formed in 
three lines of battle across the road to the right and left—one division 
in rear of the other... . 

As yet not a gun had been fired; everything was still and quiet; 
the troops were tired and moved about noiselessly; there were thick 
woods and underbrush on each side of the road with an occasional 
field or farm. While resting in this position a courier came to us who 
was acquainted with some of our boys, and said we were in rear of 
the Yankees, and that he could not tell how it was, but we would soon 
see the greatest move of the war. 

In a few moments Lieut. Heindrix, one of the engineers, came and 
said he wanted ten pioneers to go with him to remove a blockade in 
the road. I was one of the ten. We moved down the road in front 
and commenced clearing the road of trees that had been felled across 
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it. There were four pieces of artillery there waiting to move forward. 
They unlimbered one piece, and we helped them to get it over the block- ° 
ade before we had it cleared. They then fired a shot down the road, 
and moved on. At the same time the three lines of infantry moved for- 
ward at double quick with a yell. I learned afterwards that the firing 
of the gun was a signal for all to move; and move they did with a 
vengeance, and moved everything in front of them. 

We soon got the blockade open and all the artillery through. We 
then came to another blockade and soon opened that. I heard two or 
three shells come tearing up the road from the enemy, but heard noth- 
ing else from them until we got to Chancellorsville after dark. 

It was a running fight for three miles. We took them completely by 
surprise, and our three divisions got merged into one line of battle, all 
going forward at full speed. Our artillery did not have time to unlim- 
ber and fire, they had to keep in a trot to keep up with the infantry. 
We ran through the enemy’s camps, where they were cooking supper. 
Tents were standing, and camp-kettles were on the fire full of meat. 
I saw a big Newfoundland dog lying in one tent as quietly as if nothing 
had happened. We had a nice chance to plunder their camps and 
search the dead; but the men were afraid to stop, as they had to keep 
with the artillery and were near a good many officers, who might whack 
them over the head with their swords if they saw them plundering; 
but the temptation was too great, and sometimes they would run their 
hands in some of the dead men’s pockets as they hurried along, but 
seldom procured anything of value... . 

It was the 11th U. S. Army Corps that we first attacked, and de- 
moralized. Another corps was sent to their assistance, but were like- 
wise repulsed. Our army did not halt until dark when we came to the 
enemy’s fortified position in and around Chancellorsville. 

Our officers then commenced forming the men in line, and getting 
them in some kind of order, but the men kept up a terrible noise and 
confusion, hollowing for this regiment and that regiment, until it seemed 
that there were not more than three or four of any regiment together. 
They were all mixed up in one confused mass. The enemy could hear 
us distinctly by the noise we made. They located us precisely, and im- 
mediately opened on us with twenty pieces of artillery, at short range, 
and swept the woods and road with the most terrific and destructive 
shelling that we were subjected to during the war... . 

We could hear some one scream out every second in the agonies of 
death. Jake Fogle kept praying all the time. Every time a shell would 
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pass directly over us Jake would say, “Lord, save us this time!” Sam 
Nunnelly, a wild reckless fellow, would laugh at him, and say, “Pray 
on, Jake!” “Pray on, Jake!” and the two kept that up as long as the 
shelling lasted. Cross and I tried to get Sam to hush, but it was no 
use. 

Our infantry and artillery did not reply, as we did not have a piece 
in position. It stood in the road just where they left it when they drove 
up, and every man of them was laying as close to the ground as he 
could get. They dug “nose holes” to get closer. The Yankees soon 
ceased firing, however, and the men commenced calling for their com- 
mands again, making as much noise as ever. Immediately we were 
treated to another dose of shells as terrific as before, and with fearful 
effect, but for some reason it was not long continued. 

If the enemy had known our situation, and the good range they had 
on us, they would literally have torn us to pieces and nearly annihilated 
our corps that night. 


The Confederate victory—a victory despite the confusion in the attack- 
ing force—cost a high price. Captain Smith narrated the events that 
led to tragedy—the demoralization of the Confederate front, Jackson’s 
order to throw in A. P. Hill’s reserve division, Stonewall’s impatience 
at the slowness of the maneuver: 


While this change was being effected . . . the general rode forward 
on the turnpike, followed by two or three of his staff and a number of 
couriers and signal sergeants. He passed the swampy depression and 
began the ascent of the hill toward Chancellorsville, when he came upon 
a line of the Federal infantry lying on their arms. Fired at by one 
or two muskets (two musket-balls from the enemy whistled over my 
head as I came to the front), he turned and came back toward his line, 
upon the side of the road to his left. As he rode near to the Confederate 
troops, just placed in position and ignorant that he was in the front, 
the left company began firing to the front, and two of his party fell 
from their saddles dead—Captain Boswell, of the Engineers, and Ser- 
geant Cunliffe, of the Signal Corps. Spurring his horse across the road 
to his right, he was met by a second volley from the right company of 
Pender’s North Carolina brigade. Under this volley, when not two rods 
from the troops, the general received three balls at the same instant. 
One penetrated the palm of his right hand and was cut out that night 
from the back of his hand. A second passed around the wrist of the 
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left arm and out through the left hand. A third ball passed through the 
left arm half-way from shoulder to elbow. The large bone of the upper _ 
arm was splintered to the elbow-joint, and the wound bled freely. His 
horse turned quickly from the fire, through the thick bushes which 
swept the cap from the general’s head, and scratched his forehead, 
leaving drops of blood to stain his face. As he lost his hold upon the 
bridle-rein, he reeled from the saddle, and was caught by the arms of 
Captain Wilbourn, of the Signal Corps. Laid upon the ground, there 
came at once to his succor General A. P. Hill and members of his staff. 
The writer reached his side a minute after, to find General Hill holding 
the head and shoulders of the wounded chief. Cutting open the coat- 
sleeve from wrist to shoulder, I found the wound in the upper arm, 
and with my handkerchief I bound the arm above the wound to stem 
the flow of blood. Couriers were sent for Dr. Hunter McGuire, the sur- 
geon of the corps and the general’s trusted friend, and for an ambu- 
lance. Being outside of our lines, it was urgent that he should be moved 
at once. With difficulty litter-bearers were brought from the line near 
by, and the general was placed upon the litter and carefully raised to 
the shoulder, | myself bearing one corner. 

A moment after, artillery from the Federal side was opened upon us; 
great broadsides thundered over the woods; hissing shells searched the 
dark thickets through, and shrapnels swept the road along which we 
moved. Two or three steps farther, and the litter-bearer at my side was 
struck and fell, but, as the litter turned, Major Watkins Leigh, of Hill’s 
staff, happily caught it. But the fright of the men was so great that 
we were obliged to lay the litter and its burden down upon the road. 
As the litter-bearers ran to the cover of the trees, I threw myself by 
the general’s side and held him firmly to the ground as he attempted 
to rise. Over us swept the rapid fire of shot and shell—grape-shot strik- 
ing fire upon the flinty rock of the road all around us, and sweeping 
from their feet horses and men of the artillery just moved to the front. 
Soon the firing veered to the other side of the road, and I sprang to 
my feet, assisted the general to rise, passed my arm around him, and 
with the wounded man’s weight thrown heavily upon me, we forsook 
the road. Entering the woods, he sank to the ground from exhaustion, 
but the litter was soon brought, and again rallying a few men, we es- 
sayed to carry him farther, when a second bearer fell at my side. This 
time, with none to assist, the litter careened, and the general fell to the 
ground, with a groan of deep pain. Greatly alarmed, I sprang to his 
head, and, lifting his head as a stray beam of moonlight came through 
the clouds and leaves, he opened his eyes and wearily said: “Never 
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mind me, Captain, never mind me.” Raising him again to his feet, he 
was accosted by Brigadier-General Pender: “Oh, General, I hope you 
are not seriously wounded. I will have to retire my troops to re-form 
them, they are so much broken by this fire.” But Jackson, rallying his 
strength, with firm voice said: “You must hold your ground, General 
Pender; you must hold your ground, sir!” and so uttered his last com- 
mand on the field. 

Again we resorted to the litter, and with difficulty bore it through the 
bush, and then under a hot fire along the road. Soon an ambulance was 
reached, and stopping to seek some stimulant at Chancellor’s (Dow- 
dall’s Tavern), we were found by Dr. McGuire, who at once took 
charge of the wounded man. Passing back over the battlefield of the 
afternoon, we reached the Wilderness store, and then, in a field on 
the north, the field-hospital of our corps under Dr. Harvey Black. Here 
we found a tent prepared, and after midnight the left arm was am- 
putated near the shoulder, and a ball taken from the right hand. 

All night long it was mine to watch by the sufferer, and keep him 
warmly wrapped and undisturbed in his sleep. At 9 A.M., on the next 
day, when he aroused, cannon firing again filled the air, and all the 
Sunday through the fierce battle raged, General J. E. B. Stuart com- 
manding the Confederates in Jackson’s place. A dispatch was sent to the 
commanding general to announce formally his disability—tidings Gen- 
eral Lee had received during the night with profound grief. There 
came back the following note: 

“General: I have just received your note, informing me that you 
were wounded. I cannot express my regret at the occurrence. Could I 
have directed events, I should have chosen, for the good of the country, 
to have been disabled in your stead. I congratulate you upon the vic- 
tory which is due to your skill and energy. Most truly yours, R. E. Lee, 
General.” 

When this dispatch was handed to me at the tent, and I read it aloud, 
General Jackson turned his face away and said, “General Lee is very 
kind, but he should give the praise to God.” 


Private John O. Casler, CSA, knew that a Federal attack on Jackson’s 
corps would change Chancellorsville from a Union defeat to a victory; 
Major General Joseph Hooker, USA, did not. Couch described the 


Union commander’s choice, and its result:*° 


After the day’s mishaps Hooker judged that the enemy could not 
have spared so large a force to move around his front without depleting 
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the defenses of Fredericksburg. According, at 9 p.m. [May 2], an im- 
perative order was sent to the commander of the left wing to cross the - 
river at Fredericksburg, march upon Chancellorsville, and be in the vi- 
cinity of the commanding general at daylight. But Sedgwick was already 
across the river and three miles below Fredericksburg. It was 11 P.M., 
May 2d, when he got the order, and twelve or fourteen miles had to be 
marched over by daylight. The night was moonlight, but any officer 
who has had experience in making night marches with infantry will un- 
derstand the vexatious delays occurring even when the road is clear; 
but when, in addition, there is an enemy in front, with a line of forti- 
fied heights to assault, the problem which Sedgwick had to solve will 
be pronounced impossible of solution. However, that officer set his 
column in motion by flank, leaving one division that lay opposite the 
enemy, who were in force to his left. The marching column, being 
continually harassed by skirmishers, did not arrive at Fredericks- 
burg until daylight. The first assault upon the heights behind the town 
failed. Attempts to carry them by flank movements met with no success. 
Finally a second storming party was organized, and the series of works 
were taken literally at the point of the bayonet, though at heavy loss. It 
was then 11 a.m. The column immediately started for Chancellors- 
ville, being more or less obstructed by the enemy until its arrival near 
Salem Heights, 5 or 6 miles out, where seven brigades under Early, 
six of which had been driven from the defenses of Fredericksburg, 
made a stand in conjunction with supports sent from Lee’s army be- 
fore Chancellorsville. This was about the middle of the afternoon, when 
Sedgwick in force attacked the enemy. Though at first successful, he was 
subsequently compelled to withdraw those in advance and look to his 
own safety by throwing his own flanks so as to cover Banks’s Ford, the 
friendly proximity of which eventually saved this wing from utter an- 
nihilation. 


While Sedgwick’s men struggled up the heights at Fredericksburg, 
the right wing of the Union army went into action a dozen miles to the 
west. Couch’s story continues: 


At about 5 A.M., May 3d, fighting was begun at Chancellorsville. 
... 900on ... the battle ran along the whole line. The enemy’s guns 
on the heights to our left, as well as at every point on the line where 
they could be established, were vigorously used, while a full division 
threw itself on Miles at Mott’s Run. On the right flank our guns were 
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well handled, those of the Twelfth Corps being conspicuous, and the 
opposing lines of infantry operating in the thicket had almost hand-to- 
hand conflicts, capturing and recapturing prisoners. The enemy ap- 
peared to know what he was about, for pressing the Third Corps vigor- 
ously he forced it back, when he joined or rather touched the left of 
Lee’s main body, making their line continuous from left to right. An- 
other advantage gained by this success was the possession of an open 
field, from which guns covered the ground up to the Chancellor 
House. Upon the south porch of that mansion General Hooker stood 
leaning against one of its pillars, observing the fighting, looking 
anxious and much careworn. After the fighting had commenced I doubt 
if any orders were given by him to the commanders on the field, unless, 
perhaps, “to retire when out of ammunition.” None were received by 
me, nor were there any inquiries as to how the battle was going along 
roy front. \s1 4s 

Not far from 8:30 A.M. the headquarters pennants of the Third and 
Twelfth corps suddenly appeared from the right in the open field of 
Chancellorsville; then the Third began to fall back, it was reported, 
for want of ammunition, followed by that portion of the Twelfth fighting 
on the same flank, and the division of the Second Corps on its right. 
. . . The open field seized by Jackson’s old corps after the Third Corps 
drew off was shortly dotted with guns that made splendid practice 
through an opening in the wood upon the Chancellor House, and 
everything else, for that matter, in the neighborhood. Hooker was still 
at his place on the porch, with nothing between him and Lee’s army but 
Geary’s division of the Twelfth and Hancock’s division and a battery of 
the Second Corps. But Geary’s right was now turned, and that flank was 
steadily being pressed back along his intrenched line . . . when a 
cannon-shot struck the pillar against which Hooker was leaning and 
knocked him down. A report flew around that he was killed. I was at 
the time but a few yards to his left, and, dismounting, ran to the 
porch. The shattered pillar was there, but I could not find him or any 
one else. Hurrying through the house, finding no one, my search was 
continued through the back yard. All the time I was thinking, “If he is 
killed, what shall I do with this disjointed army?” * Passing through 
the yard I came upon him, to my great joy, mounted, and with his 
staff also in their saddles. Briefly congratulating him on his escape— 


* Couch outranked all other officers on the field. Had Hooker been incapaci- 
tated, the command of the Army of the Potomac would have devolved on 
Couch. 
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it was no time to blubber or use soft expressions—I went about my 
own business. This was the last I saw of my commanding general in ~ 
front. 


Forty-five minutes later one of Hooker’s aides informed Couch that the 
general wanted to see him: 


Turning to General Hancock, near by, I told him to take care of 
things and rode to the rear. The Chancellor House was then burning, 
having been fired in several places by the enemy’s shells. 

At the farther side of an open field, half a mile in the rear of 
Chancellorsville, [ came upon a few tents (three or four) pitched, 
around which, mostly dismounted, were a large number of staff-officers. 
General Meade was also present, and perhaps other generals. General 
Hooker was lying down I think in a soldier’s tent by himself. Raising 
himself a little as I entered, he said: “‘Couch, I turn the command of the 
army over to you. You will withdraw it and place it on the position 
designated on this map,” as he pointed to a line traced on a field- 
sketch. . .. 

No time was to be lost, as only Hancock’s division now held Lee’s 
army. Dispatching Major John B. Burt with orders for the front to 
retire, I rode back to the thicket, accompanied by Meade, and was 
soon joined by Sickles, and after a little while by Hooker, but he did 
not interfere with my dispositions. Hancock had a close shave to with- 
draw in safety, his line being three-fourths of a mile long, with an 
exultant enemy as close in as they dared, or wished, or chose to be, 
firing and watching. But everything was brought off, except five hun- 
dred men of the Second Corps who, through the negligence of a lieu- 
tenant charged by Hancock with the responsibility of retiring the force 
at Mott’s Run, were taken prisoners. .. . 


VI 
Throughout May 4 the two armies, exhausted, did little but glare at 
each other. That night Hooker summoned his corps commanders to a 
council of war. Couch reported: 


Hooker stated that his instructions compelled him to cover Washing- 
ton, not to jeopardize the army, etc. It was seen by the most casual 
observer that he had made up his mind to retreat. We were left by our- 
selves to consult, upon which Sickles made an elaborate argument, 
sustaining the views of the commanding general. Meade was in favor 
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of fighting, stating that he doubted if we could get off our guns. 
Howard was in favor of fighting qualifying his views by the remark that 
our present situation was due to the bad conduct of his corps, or words 
to that effect. Reynolds, who was lying on the ground very much 
fatigued, was in favor of an advance. I had similar views to those of 
Meade as to getting off the guns, but said I “would favor of an advance 
if I could designate the point of attack.”’ Upon collecting the suffrages 
Meade, Reynolds, and Howard voted squarely for an advance, Sickles 
and myself squarely no; upon which Hooker informed the council that 
he should take upon himself the responsibility of retiring the army to 
the other side of the river. As I stepped out of the tent Reynolds, 
just behind mé, broke out, “What was the use of calling us together 
at this time of night when he intended to retreat anyhow?” 


Lee issued a congratulatory order to his troops. The Confederate com- 
mander’s preamble was slightly askew—after all, it had been the 
Union forces which had attacked, and the “strongly intrenched” forces 
wore gray instead of blue—but no one could question the fact that the 
South had won another sweeping victory:” 


GENERAL ORDERS Hpgrs. ARMY OF NORTHERN VIRGINIA, 
No. 59. May 7, 1863. 
With heartfelt gratification the general commanding expresses to the 

army his sense of the heroic conduct displayed by officers and men 

during the arduous operations in which they have just been engaged. 

Under trying vicissitudes of heat and storm, you attacked the enemy, 

strongly intrenched in the depths of a tangled wilderness, and again 

on the hills of Fredericksburg, 15 miles distant, and, by the valor that 
has triumphed on so many fields, forced him once more to seek 
safety behind the Rappahannock. While this glorious victory entitles 
you to the praise and gratitude of the nation, we are especially called 
upon to return our grateful thanks to the only Giver of victory for the 
signal deliverance He has wrought. It is, therefore, earnestly recom- 
mended that the troops unite on Sunday next in ascribing to the Lord of 
Hosts the glory due unto His name. 


Captain James Power Smith told how, for Stonewall Jackson, the 
battle continued after the guns had fallen silent:™ 


On Monday [May 4] the general was carried in an ambulance, 
by way of Spotsylvania Court House, to most comfortable lodging at 
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Chandler’s, near Guinea’s Station, on the Richmond, Fredericksburg 
and Potomac railroad. And here, against our hopes, notwithstanding ~ 
the skill and care of wise and watchful surgeons, attended day and 
night by wife and friends, amid the prayers and tears of all the 
Southern land, thinking not of himself, but of the cause he loved, and 
for the troops who had followed him so well and given him so great a 
name, our chief sank, day by day, with symptoms of pneumonia and 
some pains of pleurisy, until, at 3:15 P.M. on the quiet of the Sabbath 
afternoon, May 10th, 1863, he raised himself from his bed, saying, 
“No, no, let us pass over the river, and rest under the shade of the 
trees”; and, falling again to his pillow, he passed away, “over the 
river, where, in a land where warfare is not known or feared, he rests 


bee Ir 


forever ‘under the trees. 


Colonel G. F. R. Henderson, British military critic and author of the 
classic biography of Jackson, saw in the general’s death a loss which 
the Confederacy could not replace: 


Jackson’s fall left Lee alone, bereft of his alter ego; with none, 
save Stuart, to whom he could entrust the execution of those daring 
and delicate manoeuvers his inferior numbers rendered necessary; 
with none on whose resource and energy he could implicitly rely. Who 
shall say how far his own resolution had been animated and confirmed 
at other crises by the prompting and presence of the kindred spirit? 
“They supplemented each other,” said Davis, “and together, with any 
fair opportunity, they were absolutely invincible.” 

Many a fierce battle still lay before the Army of Northern Virginia; 
marvellous was the skill and audacity with which Lee manoeuvered 
his ragged regiments in the face of overwhelming odds; fierce and 
unyielding were the soldiers, but with Stonewall Jackson’s death 
the impulse of victory died away. 
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THE HOME FRONT 


\ Ve THE WAR costing the Lincoln Administration more than 
$1,000,000 a day that it did not possess, the Federal government faced 
with repugnance the two accepted means of raising money—either to 
take it from the people or to borrow it. In a somewhat optimistic mood 
Salmon P. Chase, Secretary of the Treasury, had estimated that the 
deficit by July 1862 would reach $900,000,000; it amounted, in 
fact, to $1,100,000,000. 

Neither taxation nor a loan appealed to congressional leaders, who 
invented, as an escape from both, the Legal Tender Act, putting the 
Federal government into the paper-money business. In order to con- 
vince the public and themselves that they acted wisely, it became neces- 
sary for legislators to discredit the nation’s bankers and brokers. Where 
logic might be lacking, invective was not. Clubfooted old Thaddeus 
Stevens of Pennsylvania rose in the Senate to stigmatize all dealers in 
money as “sharks,” adding, by way of afterthought, that they were also 
“harpies’’; the Honorable Samuel Shellabarger of Ohio damned all who 
“out of the blood of their sinking country” would “coin the gains of 
their infamy”; and Henry Wilson of Massachusetts saw the issue be- 
_ fore the government as a practical choice between “brokers and 
jobbers and money-changers on the one side, and the people of the 
United States on the other.” 


I 
Spokesman for the Legal Tender Act in the House was Elbridge G. 
Spaulding of New York, chairman of the all-powerful Ways and Means 
Committee, whose bold voice rang out in deep emotion:* 


The bill before us is a war measure,—a measure of necessity, not of 
choice. . . . Congress may judge of the necessity in the present exi- 
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gency. It may decide whether it will authorize the Secretary of the 
Treasury to issue demand Treasury notes, and make them a legal 
tender in payment of debts; or whether it will put its six or seven per 
cent bonds on the market, at ruinous rates of discount, and raise the 
money at any sacrifice the money-lenders may require, to meet the 
pressing demands upon the Treasury. In the one case the govern- 
ment will be able to pay its debts at fair rates of interest; in the other, 
it must go into the streets shinning for the means, like an individual 
in failing circumstances, and sure of being used up in the end by 
the avarice of those who may exact unreasonable terms. But, sir, 
knowing the power of money, and the disposition there is among men 
to use it for the acquisition of greater gain, I am unwilling that this 
government, with all its immense power and resources, should be left 
in the hands of any class of men, bankers or money-lenders, however 
respectable or patriotic they may be. The government is much stronger 
than any of them. Its capital is much greater. It has control of all the 
bankers’ money and all the brokers’ money, and all the property of the 
thirty millions of people under its jurisdiction. Why then should it go 
into Wall Street, State Street, Chestnut Street, or any other street, 
begging for money? Their money is not as secure as government 
money. All the gold they possess would not carry on the government 
for ninety days. They issue only promises to pay, which, if Congress 
does its duty, are not half so secure as United States Treasury notes 
based on adequate taxation of all the property of the country. Why, 
then, go into the streets at all to borrow money? I am opposed in our 
present extremities to all shifts of this kind. I prefer to assert the 
power and dignity of the government by the issue of its own notes. 


By a vote of 93 to 59 the Legal Tender Act passed the House. The 
Senate was much more reluctant to go along with the measure, muster- 
ing a mere majority of five in its favor. Charles Sumner of Massachu- 
setts spoke his misgivings: 


. . . Is it necessary to incur all the unquestionable evils of incon- 
vertible paper, forced into circulation by act of Congress; to suffer the 
stain upon our national faith; to bear the stigma of a seeming repudia- 
tion; to lose for the present that credit which in itself is a treasury; 
and to teach debtors everywhere that contracts may be varied by the 
will of the stronger? Surely, there is much in these inquiries which 
may make us pause. ... It is hard, very hard, to think that such 
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a country, so powerful, so rich, and so beloved, should be compelled to 
adopt a policy of even questionable propriety. . . . Surely we must 
all be against paper money,—we must all insist on maintaining the in- 
tegrity of the government; and we must all set our faces against any 
proposition like the present, except as a temporary expedient rendered 
imperative by the exigency of the hour. . . . Others may doubt if 
the exigency is sufficiently imperative, but the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury does not doubt. . . . Reluctantly, painfully, I consent that the 
process should issue. 


In early February 1863, the editors of Harper’s Weekly addressed them- 
selves to “that famous mystic spot, Wall Street,” then “going 
through one of those fevers which render it so terribly enchanting to 
persons of a speculative turn of mind.” Ominously Harper’s Weekly 
drew a picture of “a period which occurs but once in a century— 
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perhaps but once in a couple of centuries”: 


History does but repeat itself. What England experienced in 1787-— 
1815 we are now going to attempt. There is this difference in our case. 
The Bank of England, under suspension, did not materially increase its 
paper issues. Our Bank—which is the United States Government—has 
already issued as much paper money as there was afloat in the whole 
country in 1860, and is going to issue an indefinite number of hun- 
dreds of millions more. 

We are witnessing the commencement of the new era. Gold has 
risen to 155. Stocks have risen 100—200 per cent. The broker class has 
doubled in numbers. Instead of one board we have two, and each trans- 
acts far more business than was ever done in old times on the legiti- 
mate stock exchange. Speculators in stock have increased in the ratio 
of the square of the brokers. If the latter have doubled, the former have 
quadrupled. In this era of newspapers, railroads, and telegraphs, in- 
telligence is transmitted rapidly throughout the country; our stock 
exchange represents not this city alone but the whole country. 

One of the largest operators of the day lives in Wisconsin, and 
operates by telegraph. We deem him to be a quiet, thoughtful man, 
who never reads anything in the papers except the facts, and re- 
ligiously declines to notice editorial comments and opinions. . . . He 
began business (in stocks) with a cargo of corn as his capital; he 
has already realized over a quarter of a million dollars. For, you see, 
he has this advantage over city operators—that he is not swayed by the 
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temporary and deceptive currents of Wall Street, arrives at his con- 
clusions on abiding principles of political economy, and steadily adheres 
to them until they are realized. 


Harper’s editors offered practical advice: 


Nothing is more fatal in Wall Street than sympathies. Jones had 
a brother a Brigadier-General in the Army of the Potomac; was conse- 
quently confident of victory because he wanted victory; operated on the 
confidence, and was so thoroughly used up in August, 1862, after the 
battles of the seven days—which were not quite so brilliant things in 
victories as he expected—that he was glad to enter the office of Smith 
as a bookkeeper. Smith was a man of a different stamp. His father, his 
brothers, and his cousins were in the rebel army. He had a sister who 
was a rebel in New York, an aunt who was a rebel at Philadelphia, 
and an uncle who was a rebel at Baltimore. The uncle communicated, 
by rebel post, with a relative at Richmond—sent him letters, pins, 
needles, opium, and quinine—and received intelligence in return— 
Smith paying the bills. This intelligence was quickly transmitted to the 
female rebel relative at Philadelphia, and by her to the other female 
rebel relative at New York, and so Smith had a monopoly, the posses- 
sion whereof tempted him so to operate that in a few months he 
smashed to pieces. His sympathies and his private exclusive informa- 
tion always led him to expect that Stonewall Jackson would be in New 
York, or at least in Washington, on the Monday morning following; 
and, operating accordingly, he met his fate. 


The editors scratched their heads: 


How will this end? Echo answers—how? To make money by buying 
stocks and selling them at an advance corresponding to the depreciation 
of the currency is really not to make any money at all. Prices must even- 
tually adjust themselves to the gold standard, and the “purchasing ~ 
power” of $100 of paper money with gold at par will ultimately prove 
the same as the purchasing power of $150 with gold at 150. ... 

We must see, however, how the new financial scheme of Congress 
will affect Wall Street. That measure was designed to check speculation 
in gold and stocks, and was calculated to produce that end by cre- 
ating a temporary stringency in the money market. If it succeeds, not a 
few of the nouveaux riches will realize the proverb about riches having 
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wings. If the ingenuity of Congress can evade the inexorable law of 
political economy which declares that issues of irredeemable paper 
must cause that paper to depreciate steadily, and prices to advance in 
a corresponding ratio, a triumph of no mean import will have been 
won. 


II 

The financial worries of the editors of Harper’s Weekly still could not 
match the economic nightmares that had begun to disturb the slumbers 
of many in Richmond. At the outbreak of the war the gold in all 
Southern banks umounted to about $25,000,000, of which $10,000,000 
was held by the banks in New Orleans where state laws made it 
virtually impossible to suspend specie payments. By April 1861, banks 
in New Orleans held over $17,000,000 in gold. Under Louisiana law, 
these banks could neither receive nor pay out Confederate notes. Not 
until mid-September was the Richmond government able to use this 
gold reserve. By then the Confederate Congress had authorized the issue 
of $100,000,000 in Confederate treasury notes and a levy of a tax on 
property to provide for their redemption. But the Confederacy had no 
taxgathering machinery of its own, and the collections fell upon the 
states. Charles W. Ramsdell, an incisive student of the Confederacy, 
tells how these policies and expediencies led to a rapid growth of 
state debts and an exhaustion of state credit:° 


. . . It was clearly a dangerous policy, as many Southerners well 
knew, and could be defended only as a necessary temporary expedient 
in the expectation of a short war. But, as the war dragged on and the 
Confederate treasury was driven by the scarcity of coin to the same 
paper money policy and began to issue huge amounts of unsalable 
bonds and irredeemable treasury notes, thoughtful men became 
alarmed. We shall see this depreciating currency aggravating every 
difficulty that beset both people and government. 

Meanwhile, the course of business in general became erratic. The 
depression, which accompanied the futile discussions of compromise in 
the United States Congress and the secession movement in the Gulf 
states, caused southern merchants to cut down their orders for new 
goods. Whether there was much boycotting of northern-made articles 
is hard to say, though we know that there were threats of such reprisals. 
But when hostilities began, stocks of goods in many towns were already 
low. Then the blockade, while not yet very effective, discouraged 
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importations. Business in the port towns fell off rapidly. On the other 
hand, there was a brisk demand for all sorts of army supplies—small — 
arms, munitions, clothing, shoes, tents, blankets, cooking utensils, 
horses, wagons, leather goods, and foodstuffs. Agents and contrac- 
tors for the army supply bureaus were busy; numbers of merchants 
whose ordinary business fell away became local quartermasters or 
purchasing agents for the army. Here and there men with an eye to 
profits in manufacturing articles needed for the army began to 
look about for capital with which to erect plants or enlarge existing 
establishments. The business of the railroads likewise suffered during 
the winter and many of them reduced their working force. Few were 
equipped for heavy business and, with the growth of government de- 
mands for transportation, they soon found themselves unable to handle 
the increased traffic. . . . In brief, while some lines of business were 
languishing, others were stimulated to great activity. Trade was sud- 
denly shifted into new channels and the result was confusion. 


By 1863, when the only certainty about the war was the fact that no one 
could predict how or when it would end, Jefferson Davis faced no prob- 
lem more pressing than that of a dislocated Southern economy. In his 
message to the San iearrars Congress that year the President did not 
disguise his alarm:* 


. After great embarrassment, and more than three months of 
assiduous labor, you succeeded in framing the law of the twenty-fourth 
April, 1863, by which you sought to reach, so far as was practicable, 
every resource of the country, except the capital invested in real 
estate and slaves, and by means of an income-tax and a tax in kind on 
the product of the soil, as well as by the license on business occupations 
and professions, to command resources sufficient for the wants of the 
country. But a very large proportion of these resources could only be 
made available at the close of the present and the commencement of 
the ensuing year, while the intervening exigencies permitted no delay. 
In this state of affairs, superinduced almost unavoidably by the for- 
tunes of the war in which we are engaged, the issue of treasury notes 
have been increased until the currency in circulation amounts to more 
than six hundred millions of dollars, or more than threefold the amount ' 
required by the business of the country. 

I need not enlarge upon the evil effects of this condition of things. 
They are unfortunately but too apparent. In addition to the difficulty 
presented to the necessary operations of the government, and the efh- 
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cient conduct of the war, the most deplorable of all its results is un- 
doubtedly its corrupting influence upon the morals of the people. The 
possession of large amounts of treasury notes has naturally led to a 
desire for investment, and with a constantly increasing volume of cur- 
rency there has been an equally constant increase of price in all ob- 
jects of investment. This effect has stimulated purchase by the apparent 
certainty of profit, and a spirit of speculation has thus been fostered, 
which has so debasing an influence and such ruinous consequences, that 
it is our highest duty to remove the cause, and no measures directed 
to that end can be too prompt or too stringent. 

Davis admitted that were it possible to take the census, taxation by 
representation would be desirable “in exact compliance with the whole 
letter and spirit of the Constitution”’; but at the moment only a tax uni- 
form throughout the Confederate states appeared possible. Under 
these circumstances he was quite willing to put aside legal niceties: 


. . . With large portions of some of the States occupied by the 
enemy, what justice would there be in imposing on the remainder the 
whole amount of the taxation of the entire State in proportion to its 
representation? What else would this be in effect than to increase the 
burthen of those who are the heaviest sufferers by the war, and to make 
our own inability to protect them from invasion, as we are required 
to do by the Constitution, the ground for adding to their losses by an 
attempted adherence to the letter, in violation of the spirit of that in- 
strument? No such purpose could have been entertained, and no such 
result contemplated by the framers of the Constitution. It may add 
weight to these considerations, if we reflect that, although the Constitu- 
tion provided that it should go into operation with a representation 
temporarily distributed among the States, it expressly ordains, after 
providing for a census within three years, that this temporary distribu- 
tion of representative power is to endure “until such enumeration shall 
be made.” Would any one argue that, because the census cannot be 
made within the fixed period, the government must, at the expiration of 
that period, perish for want of a representative body? In any aspect in 
which the subject can be viewed, I am led to the conclusion already 
announced, and which is understood to be in accordance with a vote 
taken in one or both houses at our last session. I shall, therefore, until 
we are able to pursue the precise mode required by the Constitution, 
deem it my duty to approve any law levying the taxation which you 
are bound to impose for the defence of the country, in any other practi- 
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cable mode which shall distribute the burthen uniformly and impar- 


tially on the whole property of the people. 

In your former legislation you have sought to avoid the increase in 
the volume of notes in circulation by offering inducements to volun- 
tary funding. The measures adopted for that purpose have been but 
partially successful, and the evil has now reached such a magnitude as 
to permit no other remedy than the compulsory reduction of the cur- 
rency to the amount required by the business of the country. This 
reduction should be accompanied by a pledge that, under no stress 
of circumstances, will that amount be exceeded. No possible mode of 
using the credit of the government can be so disastrous as one which 
disturbs the basis of all exchanges, renders impossible all calculations 
of future values, augments, in constantly increasing proportions, the 
price of all commodities, and so depreciates all fixed wages, salaries, 
and incomes, as to render them inadequate to bare subsistence. If to 
these be added the still more fatal influence on the morals and charac- 
ter of the people, to which I have already adverted, I am persuaded 
you will concur in the conclusion that an inflexible adherence to a limita- 
tion of the currency to a fixed sum is an indispensable element of any 
system of finance now to be adopted. 


Members of the Confederate Congress found in the Richmond Dis- 
patch in late January a graphic lesson in the evils of inflation:” 


The state of affairs brought about by the speculating and extortion 
practiced upon the public cannot be better illustrated than by the follow- 
ing grocery bill for one week for a small family, in which prices be- 
fore the war and those of the present are compared: 


1860 1863 

Bacon, 10 lbs at 124%44¢ $1.25 Bacon, 10 lbs at $1 $10.00 
Flour, 30 lbs at 5¢ 1.50 Flour, 30 Ibs at 121%4¢ 3.75 
Sugar, 5 lbs at 8¢ 40 Sugar, 5 lbs at $1.15 5.75 
Coffee, 4 lbs at 1214¢ 00 Coffee, 4 lbs at $5 20.00 
Tea (green) 1% lb at $1 00 Tea (green) 14 lb at $16 8.00 
Lard, 4 lbs at 12%4¢ 50 Lard, 4 lbs at $1 4.00 
Butter, 3 lbs at 25¢ Lio Butter, 3 lbs at $1.75 5.25 
Meal, 1 pk. at 25¢ feo Meal, 1 pk. at $1 1.00 
Candles, 2 lbs at 15¢ .30 Candles, 2 lbs at $1.25 2.50 
Soap, 5 lbs at 10¢ 50 Soap, 5 lbs at $1.10 5.50 
Pepper and salt (about) .10 Pepper and salt (about) 2.50 

Total $6.55 Total $68.25 
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So much we owe the speculators, who have stayed at home to prey 


upon the necessities of their fellow-citizens. 


On February 1, 1863, supporting a bill for the suppression of extortion, 
one of the members of the Virginia Legislature read a table of com- 


parative prices: 


Agricultural Produce Before the War Now 
White Wheat, per bushel $1.50 $ 4.50 
Flour, per barrel 7.50 22.00 
Corn, per bushe! .70 3.50 
Hay, per hundred 1.00 3.50 
Hides, per pound 07 40 
Bacon, per pound 13 .60 
Beef, per pound .08 50 
Lard, per pound ae 1.00 
Butter, per pound .30 1.50 
Irish potatoes 1.00 5.00 
Sweet potatoes 1.00 6.00 
Apple brandy 1.00 15.00 
Wool, per pound 30 2.00 

Manufactures 
Bar iron, per pound 04 20 
Nails, per pound .04 .60 
Leather, sole, per pound dist 2.50 
“ , upper, per pound ae 3.50 


Cotton Goods 


Osnaburgs, per yard 10 Mid 
Brown cotton, per yard .10 75 
Sheeting, per yard a I> 1.25 
Woolen Goods 

Coarse Jeans 5 4.00 
Crenshaw’s gray 2.00 28.00 

Miscellaneous 
Coarse shoes 1.50 15.00 
High-quartered shoes 3.50 25.00 
Boots 7.50 60.00 
Wool hats, per dozen 7.00 50.00 
Stocks 


Dividends on stocks in cotton companies, worth in May, 1861, $25 to $50 per 
share, now from $112 to $140. 
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In large measure, these statistics were of academic interest. More and 
more the problem on the Confederate home front was becoming one of 
securing the necessities of life at any price. From Bladen County, on 
the Cape Fear River in the southern part of North Carolina, a citizen 
in no mood to fret over the Queen’s English wrote to Governor Zebulon 


B. Vance:° 


. . . The time has come that we the comon people has to hav bread 
or blood & we are bound boath men & women to hay it or die in the 
attempt Some of us has bin travling for the last month with the money 
in our pockets to buy corn & tyrd men that had plenty & has bin un- 
able to buy a bushel holding on for a better price We are willing to 
gave . . . two Dollars a bushel but no more for the idea is that the 
Slave oner has the plantations & the hands to rais the brad stufs & the 
comon people is drove of[f{| in the war to fight for the big mans 
negro & he at home making nearly all the corn that is made & then be- 
cause he has the play in his own fingers he puts the price on his corn 
so as to take all the soldiers wages for a fiew bushels . . . it is not 
our desiar to organize & commence operations for if the precedent is 
laid it will be unanimous but if ther is not steps taken soon nessesity 
will drive us into measures that may prove awful we dont ask meet 
on fair terms for we can live on bread perhaps it would be better 
for you to esue your proclamation that no man should sell in the state 
at more than $2 per bushel you no best & if you cant remedy Exto- 
san [extortion| on the staff of life we will & we as your subjects will 
make Examples of all who Refuse to open there barn Doors & [will] 
appoint other men over there farms who perhaps will hav better harts 
we no that this is unlawful at a commontime but we are shut up we 
cant trade with no body only Just those in the confedersy & they can 
perish [—] all those that has not [—] & it seems that all harts is turned 
to gizards.... 


III 


A war-weary North, confronted week after week by columns of reports 


and pen-and-ink sketches from the battlefields, found escape in two 
dazzling affairs of the heart. The marriage of the Prince of Wales to the 
Princess Alexandria in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, on March 10, 
found most newspapers reprinting in full the glowing account of the 
London Times and their readers sighing at the rapturous moment when 
the young bride appeared 
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“In gloss of satin and glimmer of pearls, 
Queen lily and rose in one.” 


Harper’s Weekly, ready at the drop of a hat to reopen the Trent affair, 
noted that in the throng cheering the bridal party seven women were 
“crushed to death” and another hundred “wounded,” and added 
cynically, “If such a thing occurred here, how our ‘mobocracy’ would 
be abused!” 

Yet this royal wedding could not compete in American interest with 
the nuptials on February 1, 1863, of Charles S. Stratton and Miss 
Lavinia Warren. Lee, stuck in the snow in Virginia, or Grant, stuck in 
the mud in Mississippi, could produce no headline that could equal for 
the tens of thousands of visitors to Barnum’s Museum the captivating 
intelligence that cupid’s arrow had pierced the heart of Tom Thumb! 
Miss Warren, a native of Middleboro, Massachusetts, now twenty 
years of age, thirty-two inches high, and twenty-nine pounds in weight, 
was herself an idol among habitués of Barnum’s. The ceremony took 
place in Grace Church, with a breathless reporter for the New York 
Herald not missing a trick:' 


We entered the sacred edifice. Grand, solemn, and silent dim aisles 
—*storied windows, richly dight”’ etc.—and here, indeed, was the 
show. . . . Never before was the scarlet lady seen to such advantage. 
Babylon was a rag fair to it... . 

There were silks of every possible hue, and thus a rich variety of 
colors in the picture. There was, too, every possible species of 
toilet—dainty head-dresses, delicate bonnets, and whatever can make 
the sex beautiful and lead every body else into temptation. 

But beautiful as they were they were not dwarfs. How many wished 
they were! How many regretted their “superb abundance!”. . . 

Commodore Nutt and Minnie Warren (the bride’s sister) led the 
way, and the bride and bridegroom came after. . .. 

Now Nutt, for size, is such a man as might be made after supper of 
a cheese paring. He is a full head shorter than Tom Thumb, but is self- 
possessed and easy to the most perfect extent. Tom Thumb is also con- 
siderably stouter than Nutt. He, a veteran in the show business, was 
also, of course, quite at ease. 

Lavinia is a little lady of very fair proportions, decidedly of the 
plump style of beauty, with a well rounded arm and full bust, and all 
the appearance of aimable embonpoint. Her countenance is animated 
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and agreeable; complexion decidedly brunette, black hair, very dark _ 


eyes, rounded forehead, and dimpled cheeks and chin. 

Her little sister is, to our heretical taste, the prettier of the two. 

Altogether they made, after all, a dainty little group. 

It was the great moment of the great show; the ladies were in such 
extreme ecstasies that there was perfect silence, and the Rev. Mr. 
Wiley came forward and read the marriage rite. Thumb and Lavinia 
responded clearly and afhrmatively at the proper places, and in due time 
a very tall and very slim gentleman in very black clothes, the very 
essence of respectability, ascended the steps of the dais with the 
measured tread of the Commander in “Don Juan,” though he did not 
make so much noise about it, and gave the bride away. 

Then they knelt for prayer, and the rich sunlight fell through the 
painted windows upon them— 


And threw warm gules upon the bride’s fair breast, 
As down she knelt for heaven’s grace and boon; 
Rose bloom fell on her hands together prest, 
And on her silver cross soft amethyst, 
And on her hair a glory like a saint. 


IV 
On April 2, 1863, a shattering event occurred in Richmond but, for 
the sake of morale on the Confederate home front, no newspaper re- 
ported it. Fresh from the disconcerting scenes of the day, War Clerk 
Jones told the story in his diary:* 


This morning early a few hundred women and boys met as by concert 
in the Capitol Square, saying they were hungry, and must have food. 
The number continued to swell until there were more than a thousand. 
But few men were among them, and these were mostly foreign resi- 
dents, with exemptions in their pockets. About nine A.M. the mob 


emerged from the western gates of the square, and proceeded down |. 


Ninth Street, passing the War Department, and crossing Main Street, 
increasing in magnitude at every step, but preserving silence and (so 
far) good order. 

Not knowing the meaning of such a procession, I asked a pale boy 
where they were going. A young woman, seemingly emaciated, but 
yet with a smile, answered that they were going to find something to 
eat. I could not, for the life of me, refrain from expressing the hope 
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that they might be successful; and I remarked they were going in the 
right direction to find plenty in the hands of the extortioners. 

I did not follow, to see what they did; but I learned an hour after 
that they marched through Cary Street, and entered diverse stores of 
the speculators, which they proceeded to empty of their contents. They 
impressed all the carts and drays in the street, which were speedily 
laden with meal, flour, shoes, etc. I did not learn whither these were 
driven; but probably they were rescued from those in charge of them. 
Nevertheless, an immense amount of provisions, and other articles, 
were borne by the mob, which continued to increase in numbers. 

An eye-witness says he saw a boy come out of a store with a hat full 
of money (notes); and I learned that when the mob turned up into 
Main Street, when all the shops were by this time closed, they broke in 
the plate-glass windows, demanding silks, jewelry, etc. Here they were 
incited to pillage valuables, not necessary for subsistence, by the class 
of residents (aliens) exempted from military duty . . . Thus the work 
of spoliation went on, until the military appeared on the scene, sum- 
moned by Gov. Letcher . . . He had the Riot Act read (by the mayor), 
and then threatened to fire on the mob. He gave them five minutes’ 
time to disperse in, threatening to use military force (the city batal- 
lion being present) if they did not comply with the demand. The timid 
women fell back, and a pause was put to the devastation, though but 
few believed he would venture to put his threat in execution. If he had 
done so, he would have been hung, no doubt. 

About this time the President appeared, and ascending a dray, spoke 
to the people. He urged them to return to their homes, so that the bay- 
onets there menacing them might be sent against the common enemy. 
He told them that such acts would bring famine upon them in the only 
form which could not be provided against, as it would deter people 
from bringing food to the city. He said he was willing to share his last 
loaf with the suffering people (his best horse had been stolen the 
night before), and he trusted we would all bear our privations with 
fortitude, and continue united against the Northern invaders, who were 
the authors of all our sufferings. He seemed deeply moved; and indeed 
it was a frightful spectacle, and perhaps an ominous one, if the govern- 
ment does not remove some of the quartermasters who have contrib- 
uted very much to bring about the evil of scarcity. | mean those who 
have allowed transportation to forestallers and extortioners. 

Gen. Elzey and Gen. Winder waited upon the Secretary of War in 
the morning, asking permission to call the troops from the camps near 
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the city, to suppress the women and children by a summary process. 
But Mr. Seddon hesitated, and then declined authorizing any such 
absurdity. He said it was a municipal or State duty, and therefore he 
would not take the responsibility of interfering in the matter. Even in 
the moment of aspen consternation, he was still the politician. 

I have not heard of any injuries sustained by the women and chil- 
dren. Nor have I heard how many stores the mob visited; and it must 
have been many. 

All is quiet now (three P.M.); and I understand the government 
is issuing rice to the people. 


The “bread riots” in Richmond were not an isolated incident; similar 
outbreaks occurred in Augusta, Columbus and Milledgeville, Georgia, 
in Salisbury, North Carolina, and in Mobile, Alabama. Aside from the 
speculative fever in stocks, the empty places at tables left by men- 
folk off to war, life in the North had not changed appreciably; whereas 
in the South the social patterns were almost entirely changed. A gifted 
Southern historian, Bell Irvin Wiley, traces some of the alterations:° 


Education naturally suffered as a result of the impingements of war, 
particularly in the rural sections. Children often were required to 
forego school in the interest of the family livelihood. Books, slates and 
other supplies were expensive and scarce. The dearth of horses and car- 
riages made transportation a difficult problem if not a downright im- 
possibility... . 

Most of the elementary schools seem to have been run on a subscrip- 
tion basis. Tuition was often paid in farm products or in cloth. The 
majority of schoolteachers were women, preachers, or old men, and 
few of them were well qualified for the role of instructor. Teacher com- 
pensation was miserly. A North Carolina woman in 1863 received 
$20 per month and board for teaching a school that opened at seven- 
thirty o’clock in the morning and closed at six in the evening. Sessions 
were generally shortened to two terms of three months or less—one in 
summer and the other after harvest. Educational facilities were dis- 
continued in many border localities, but in most interior communities 
schools of some sort continued to function throughout the war. 

Textbooks of Confederate imprint came into existence in considera- 
ble number. Some of these contained choice bits of propaganda. For in- 
stance, Johnson’s Elementary Arithmetic set forth these problems: 
(1) “A Confederate soldier captured 8 Yankees each day for 9 succes- 
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sive days; how many did he capture in all?” (2) “If one Confederate 
soldier can kill 90 Yankees, how many Yankees can 10 Confederate 
soldiers kill?” (3) “If one Confederate soldier can whip 7 Yankees, 
how many soldiers can whip 49 Yankees?”’. . . 

Courting afforded considerable diversion for the young folk, though 
the scarcity of eligible males created special problems. “I am still fly- 
ing around with the girls,” wrote a teen-age youngster to his bachelor 
uncle in the army; “I tell you they keep me sterred up. I went to 
meting . . . at Union and coming home I had to keep company with 
about a dozen girls and you know that they keep me stirede up. I want 
you to make haste and kill these old Yankies by Christmas and come 
home and help me out for I tell you that I have my hands full.” An- 
other young beau indicated similar difficulties. ““You said you wanted 
me to keep the girls from going wild,” he wrote his soldier cousin. 
“That [is] hard to do with some of them . . . all they want is aman 
So you must come hom with Hugh this fall and | will try to make arun 
and we will have a fly around with the girls and have a big spree.” 

Much of the love-making was done at church functions, particularly 
at summer revivals. A Virginia cavalryman wrote to a friend in Rock- 
ingham County: “right to me a bout the big meating and how you in 
joyed your self and how menny girls you Sqese.” And a North Carolin- 
ian reporting to a soldier correspondent said: ““At Camp meating the 
boys an girls did not fly round the black stumps much they was a great 
many wounded soldiers there the girls did not set back much this year 
like they allways did . . . i reckon the reason of that was that the 
boys did not Suit them.” 

When unattached soldiers went home on furlough they made the 
rounds of picnics, singings, and parties; and often they found it impos- 
sible to meet all the social demands occasioned by their visits. “I did 
” wrote a young Alabaman in the 
closing days of the conflict, “but you would have thought I would if 
[you] had of seen me. . . . The gi[r]les was more friendly than ever 
I saw them in my life they is getting very tired of this war, they all wants 
it to end. I do too.” In view of the concentrated social activity occa- 
sioned by circumstances such as these, it is not surprising that the Con- 
federacy witnessed a series of marriage epidemics. .. . 


not marrie whiles I was at home, 


Several factors contributed to the disheartening of the poorer classes. 
Paramount among these was the feeling that privileged groups, par- 
ticularly the planters, were shirking their military responsibilities. This 
opinion derived mainly from the law exempting the owner of twenty 
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slaves from military service, and from the failure of planters to meet 
the requisitions of army leaders for Negroes to work on fortifications. 
Dissatisfaction on these scores gained currency from the airings of 
local politicians who bore grievances against the Davis administration. 
A Mississippian wrote his governor in the fall of 1862 that the twenty- 
Negro law was “the handle at which most of the malcontents grind.” 
A soldier who wrote to Vance in June, 1863, asking for a furlough to 
harvest his small crop of grain remarked significantly: “how can we 
go in to battle and fight to keep the enemy back of[f] the rich who 
beca[u]|se he owns twenty negros is permitted to stay at home with his 
family and save his grain but the [ poor] man must suffer in the armmy 
for something to eat his family suffering at home for something to eat.” 

Another factor which depressed mightily the spirit of the poor was 
the conviction that the “big folk” were using the war to enhance their 
riches. A Georgian wrote his brother in 1862 that “lyeing, Swindling 
and a Speculation is all that is goinge on here now thare is but littel 
sade about war here all that has the means to go on is a trying to Seake 
and devour every thing . . . there is a heap of Yankies here as well 
as in [the] North.”. . . Distress caused by suffering of loved ones in 
the army was another depressing influence. A North Carolinian wrote 
to his brother in 1863, urging him to desert. “I wotld advise you 
to . . . go to the other side,” he said, “whear you can get plenty and 
not stay in this one horse barefooted naked and famine stricken South- 
ern Confederacy.” 


V 
In this, as in all wars, more went on than met the average eye; and in 
the North as well as in the South censorship was employed to keep from 
the home front the seamy side of governmental activities. Certainly 
Stanton was in no mood to release to the public the letter he received in 
January 1863 from Charles A. Dana, a special agent he had sent to 
Memphis:”° 


You will remember our conversations on the subject of excluding 
cotton speculators from the regions occupied by our armies in the 
South. I now write to urge the matter upon your attention as a meas- 
ure of military necessity. 

The mania for sudden fortunes made in cotton, raging in a vast 
population of Jews and Yankees scattered throughout this whole coun- 
try, and in this town exceeding the numbers of the regular residents, has 
to an alarming extent corrupted and demoralized the army. Every 
colonel, captain, or quartermaster is in secret partnership with some 
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operator in cotton; every soldier dreams of adding a bale of cotton to 
his monthly pay. I had no conception of the extent of this evil until I 
came and saw for myself. 

Besides, the resources of the rebels are inordinately increased from 
this source. Plenty of cotton is brought in from beyond our lines, espe- 
cially by the agency of Jewish traders, who pay for it ostensibly in 
Treasury notes, but really in gold. 

What I[ would propose is that no private purchaser of cotton shall be 
allowed in any part of the occupied region. 

Let quartermasters buy the article at a fixed price, say twenty or 
twenty-five cents per pound, and forward it by army transportation to 
proper centers, say Helena, Memphis, or Cincinnati, to be sold at 
public auction on Government account. Let the sales take place on regu- 
lar fixed days, so that all parties desirous of buying can be sure when 
to be present. 

But little capital will be required for such an operation. The sales 
being frequent and for cash, will constantly replace the amount em- 
ployed for the purpose. I should say that two hundred thousand dol- 
lars would be sufficient to conduct the movement. 

I have no doubt that this two hundred thousand dollars so employed 
would be more than equal to thirty thousand men added to the national 
armies. 

My pecuniary interest is in the continuance of the present state of 
things, for while it lasts there are occasional opportunities of profit to be 
made by a daring operator; but I should be false to my duty did I, on 
that account, fail to implore you to put an end to an evil so enormous, 
so insidious, and so full of peril to the country... . 


Dana carried his point; on March 31, 1863, Lincoln issued a proclama- 
tion, declaring unlawful all commercial transactions with Confederate 
states except when regulated by the Secretary of the Treasury. Cotton, 
however, provided only one enticement to civilian, political and military 
seekers of a fast dollar. The authority upon the subject of “The War’s 
Carnival of Fraud” was Colonel Henry S. Olcott, Stanton’s watchdog 
over contracts. “Gladly would I leave my tale untold,” wrote Olcott, 
who described the situation that he encountered:™ 


. . . We floated, on a sea of paper, into a fool’s paradise. Contrac- 
tors, bloated with the profits on shoddy, rode in emblazoned carriages, 
which, a little while before, they would have been glad to drive as 
hirelings; and vulgar faces and grimy fingers were made more vulgar 
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and coarse with the glare of great diamonds. Intrigue held the key to 
the kitchen-stairs of the White House, shaped legislation, sat cheek by” 
jowl with Congressmen, and seduced commissioned officers from the 
strict path of duty. Our sailors were sent to sea in ships built of green 
timber, which were fitted with engines good only for the junk-shop, and 
greased with “sperm” oil derived from mossbunkers and the fat of 
dead horses. For one pound of necessary metal, one yard of fabric, one 
gallon of liquid, the price of two was paid. Our soldiers were given 
guns that would not shoot, powder that would only half explode, shoes 
of which the soles were filled with shavings, hats that dissolved often in 
a month’s showers, and clothing made of old cloth, ground up and fabri- 
cated over again. 

In the navy yards there was a system of corrupt bargains between 
the public servants and contractors, under which goods of inferior 
quality and short quantity were accepted as of lawful standard and 
count; public property was purloined and carried off in open daylight; 
scores of superfluous men were quartered on the pay rolls by politicians; 
navy agents colluded with ring contractors for a fifteen per cent. com- 
mission, and clerks in the yard, for a consideration, would slip the pay 
requisitions of these ring thieves from the bottom to the top of the pile 
that awaited the official certificate ... 

In the military arsenals, the same rottenness prevailed. . . . Pres- 
ents of horses, carriages, jewelry, wines, cigars, and friendly help to- 
ward promotion, though passing under a politer name than bribery, 
effected the same results . . . Every artifice that rascally ingenuity 
could devise, and clever men and women carry out, was resorted to 
to procure the brigadier’s stars or the colonel’s eagles for ambitious in- 
competents. The sacredest secrets of our government were sold to the 
enemy; loud-mouthed hypocrites trafficked across the lines; the very 
medicines for the sick were adulterated, and dishonest gains were made 
out of the transportation of the wounded... . 


“This,” sighed a disillusioned Olcott, “was the Augean stable to cleanse 
which the broom of authority was placed in my hands.” No sooner had 
he been appointed than he was sumptuously dined at Delmonico’s by 
one Solomon Kohnstamn, wealthy importer. Olcott scented a rat and 
found it: 


Kohnstamn’s crime consisted in his procuring from landlords—gen- 
erally German saloon-keepers—their signatures to blank vouchers, 
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which he would have filled up by his clerks for, say, one or two thou- 
sand dollars each, and then either get unprincipled commissioned of- 
ficers to append their certificates for an agreed price, or, cheaper still, 
forge them. By this device he drew over three hundred thousand dol- 
lars from the “Mustering and Disbursing Office” in New York .. . 


Army frauds followed a pattern—in the East and North the graft was 
in manufactured articles, in the West and Southwest in animals, 
forage and transportation. In mid-1863 Olcott was sent to Cincinnati to 
inspect the Quartermaster and Commissary Departments of the Mili- 
tary Department of Ohio: 


. . . Upon reporting there my first care was to cause to be pre- 
pared by the chief quartermaster a complete list of all contracts awarded 
within a certain period, with the names of the bidders at each letting. 
With this as a guide it was a simple matter to learn what fraud had 
been practiced, for I had only to direct my orderlies to serve a sum- 
mons upon each disappointed bidder to report at headquarters and 
testify, when the whole chicanery was invariably exposed. The regu- 
lar dealers and responsible merchants were always to be found among 
this class, and, when satisfied the War Department was really in 
earnest, and would throw the market open to fair competition, they 
would tell the honest truth. Thus I discovered within forty-eight hours 
that by a corrupt conspiracy between a government purchasing agent, 
an inspector, a Cincinnati contractor, and an Indianapolis horse dealer 
and Republican politician the United States had been systematically 
robbed of one million dollars in the purchase of horses and mules, at 
the Cincinnati corral, during the preceding year. .. . 

At Louisville frauds alike shameful had been perpetrated in the pur- 
chase of animals, while one Black—a captain and assistant quarter- 
master, who boasted much of his influence with Secretary Stanton, 
and whom I especially gratified that official by bringing before a court- 
martial—had not only connived at the fraudulent adulteration of grain 
by his contractors, but absolutely stood by to see it done and handled 
a shovel himself... . 


Borrowed by the Navy Department, Olcott quickly discovered that 
“the same gang of scamps supplied the Washington, Philadelphia and 
New York Navy Yards”: 
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. . . Their programme was simple, but effectual. Under the regula- 
tions, a contractor who had faithfully complied with the terms of a con- ’ 
tract, was entitled to the first consideration of the navy agent (the pur- 
chaser of supplies in the open market at each station, the paying agent 
through whom all money passed to contractors) when extra supplies 
had to be obtained in the open market. The ring thief had only to col- 
lude, in each transaction, with three men to have everything as he could 
desire: 1. The master-workman, upon whose recommendation the 
Navy Department’s annual estimate of the supplies that would be 
needed in that shop was based. 2. The inspector, who must pass upon 
the goods delivered, and was supposed to reject such articles as were 
scant in measure or weight, or inferior in quality. 3. The navy agent, 
dispenser of patronage, golden fountain of riches. Other minor poten- 
tial obstructionists had, of course, to be disposed of; but a little 
money, a good deal of soft talk, unlimited liquor, and, occasionally, 
some pressure from superiors, went a long way. 

Thus, practically, the master-workman would estimate for not above 
ten per cent. of the supplies he was morally certain would be required 
in his shop; the inspectors would see sperm oil in horse fat, two whole 
boxes of tin plates in the two halves of one box that had been sawed in 
two and fitted with an extra side each, pure “Banca” or “Lamb and 
Flag” tin in ingots of an equal mixture of tin and lead; and the beney- 
olent navy agent, on a “divy”’ of fifteen per cent., would order of his 
pal the other ninety per cent. at open market prices, and throw in all 
additional orders that fortune might put it in his way to give out! And 
that was what I found in New York. The contractors were all arrested; 
arrests and removals were plentiful in the Brooklyn yard; Navy Agent 
Henderson was, December, 1864, indicted eight times by the grand 
JUDYae oe is 

Things were . .. if anything, worse at Philadelphia. Discovery 
was brought about by an honest dealer, named Barstow, sending to the 
Navy Department, for examination, four cases of thirty-two ounce 
sheathing copper, that he had bought, in good faith, of a responsible 
firm, but which was of the kind rolled at the Washington Navy Yard. 
The copper was easily traced back to one Harris, keeper of a sailors’ 
boarding-house, and a man of bad repute at the time. He was arrested 
by General Cadwallader, for account of the Secretary of the Navy, and 
lodged in Fort Mifflin. A political striker named Anthony Hale— 
“Tony” Hale—employed as a boss carter in the yard, was next ar- 
rested, and then one thing brought on another until, before I was 
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through, thirty-three prisoners were in military custody. . . . Besides 
the man Harris, the prisoners were the Naval Constructor, first as- 
sistant engineer, timber inspector, master plumber, caulker, joiner, 
blacksmith, laborer and painter, the clerk of the yard, his chief clerk 
and check clerk, three clerks of the storekeeper, a quarterman laborer, 
a quarterman joiner, two quartermen plumbers, four receivers of 
stolen property, six contractors, and one purser’s steward. A pretty 
lot of patriots and Republicans, indeed! 


; ) VI 
In the cities of the North, as the war approached its third year, life 
followed familiar, unbellicose patterns. In Chicago, in early 1863: 


The first free evening school under the Board of Education was 
opened January 8 in the Dearborn School. 

Frederick Douglass, former fugitive slave and later a welcomed 
caller at the White House, lectured January 19. The recent Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation whereby the President had freed three million of his 
countrymen inspired him in his address. 

During the two months of December and January the Illinois 
Central sold farms to 422 persons, amounting to $262,787. 

Erring Women’s Refuge for Reform was opened February 13 in a 
small house on the North Side. 

Germans of the city in February reclaimed large quantities of soap 
srease from the river. With axes, flat tin pans, long poles and old flour 
barrels they secured the grease that had accumulated on the under sur- 
face of the ice. 

At the meeting of the Board of Education [February 19] the English 
Grammar of William H. Wells was dropped from the list of textbooks 
on the ground that the recent city charter made it unlawful for the 
superintendent to be financially interested in any book in the public 
schools. 


As the weather grew warmer, the New York Times summarized the 
principal amusements awaiting pleasure-seeking visitors to the city:™ 


The stirring and excellent drama of the “Duke’s Motto” continues to 
attract overwhelming houses to Nicolo’s Garden. It remains, of course, 
on the bill until further notice. At Laura Keene’s theatre the play of the 
“Wives of Paris” is still the attraction. It shows a little of everything, 
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but exhibits the peculiar excellence of Mrs. English’s company. At — 
Barnum’s Museum, in addition to the usual attractions, the new drama 
of the ‘“Duke’s Device” will be repeated. 

We have on several occasions spoken of the Stereoptican now on 
exhibition at Irving Hall. The science of optics seldom comes to us in 
so acceptable a form. The instrument, indeed, has created a new 
pleasure, enabling the cosmopolitan to revisit the scenes of his travels, 
and the stay-at-home to see something of the world. . . . There is no 
trouble from the heat, the gas being turned down in the hall during the 
performance. 


In more serious-minded Washington, a society of women organized 
“to abolish the use of foreign silks, satins, laces, indeed the whole 
family of millinery and feminine adornments, with a view to keep the 
gold in the country.” The editor of the Washington Union was not 
altogether happy:* 


A female, signing herself “Senex,” has a communication in this 
morning’s Chronicle relative to the idea of ladies dressing plainly. She 
and all other ladies have a right to dress as they please; but she has 
no right to force their fashions down the throats of those who are not 
inclined to dress as they want. A linsey-woolsey gown would be no dis- 
credit to any one, and those who desire to wear quarter calicoes have 
a perfect right to do so; but if a lady dresses in two-dollar silk, her 
character must not be impugned. This lady, “Senex,” in winding up her 
effusion, says: “But let it be once understood that respectable ladies 
are to be known by the plainness of their attire, and the work will be 
done.” She takes very broad ground relative to respectability, and we 
presume that if she gave out that females must wear breeches, they 
would not be considered respectable if they did not at once coincide 
with her. Her doctrines are like the abolitionist’s—no one is loyal but a 
negro-worshipper. 


The editors of the Philadelphia News took a more charitable view: 
Whilst every one is complaining of the high cost of living and the 
speculation in gold, the ladies of Washington are adopting practical 
measures, with a view to remedy at least a portion of the evil. On Mon- 
day last, as we learn from the Star, nearly three hundred of the most 
prominent ladies of the city assembled in Dr. Sunderland’s church, and 
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formed a society, the object of which is to check the importation and 
consumption of foreign goods. A constitution was adopted, and the so- 
ciety was named the “Covenant.” The constitution, which is to be 
signed by each member, contains the following pledge: “For three 
years or the war we pledge ourselves to purchase no foreign article or 
apparel when American articles can possibly be substituted.” This is a 
good pledge, but might be made better. It will do, however, as a be- 
ginning; and if the men and women in all parts of the country will but 
act on the principle involved in it, much good will be accomplished. 
Economy should be the watchword in such times as these. There is no 
family that cannot reduce the consumption of goods now purchased for 
its use at least one-third, and this with entire regard to the health and 
comfort of all. Ignore the butterman when he demands an exorbitant 
price for it; reduce the supply of milk; substitute something else for 
coffee; live on plain food, and discard all luxuries; stop off one fire in 
the winter; watch the cook, that he or she does not waste; and in a 
thousand other ways pursue a system of strict and careful economy, 
and much, very much, will be done towards breaking down the con- 
spirators who are robbing the people and the government. 


In Cambridge, Massachusetts, a distinguished British visitor, Edward 
Dicey, attended commencement exercises at Harvard and only once 
was reminded that the nation was torn by a bitter civil strife:” 


At the house of the acting President, the professors and the students 
were collected. . . . The fourth-year sophomores, who were the heroes 
of the day, were all assembled, arrayed in the glossiest of new black 
dress clothes and with the whitest of kid gloves. Evening dress some- 
how takes more kindly to American youths than to our own, and the 
students seemed to me a set of as good-looking gentlemanlike young 
men as it has been often my fortune to see. We formed a line, and 
marched two-and-two together through the grounds, with a band of 
music leading the way, and a sympathetic crowd of bystanders gazing at 
us, and following in our wake. I am afraid, as I think of it, that my 
friend and I must have rather marred the appearance of the procession, 
by being in coloured clothes. However, black is not a cool colour to 
wear in the dog-days, and so I hope we were pardoned. Our walk 
ended in the Unitarian church of Cambridge, which the University 
has a right to use for public ceremonies. Thanks to my being with the 
dons’ party, I got a seat upon the raised platform at the end of the 
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chapel, and sat there in glory and comparative coolness. The moment 
we were seated there was a rush of students through the doors, and a 
perfectly unnecessary fight was got up with the constables who guarded 
the entrance, which reminded me of wrestlings I had witnessed upon 
the staircase of the theatre at the Oxford Commemorations. In fact, the 
whole scene had an Oxford air about it. There were the ladies with 
bonnets of every colour, blue, white, and pink, fanning themselves in 
the crowded seats. There was a host of bright young faces, and the 
orations were strings of appropriate platitudes and decorous facetiae of 
the mildest character, such as most of us have heard often-times in col- 
lege halls, and under no other circumstances. Of the speakers, I would 
only say, that they were two young men of six feet high and upwards— 
one the stroke of the Harvard boat—and as fine specimens of manhood 
as you would desire to see. We had a band, which played the overture 
to Martha, and other operatic music, with remarkable precision; a 
prayer full of the most apposite commonplaces; and an ode of a pa- 
triotic character. There were allusions to the war in plenty throughout 
the proceedings, but everything was too decorous for the exhibition of 
any ardent patriotism. Amongst the crowd, however, there was one 
poor lad, pale, worn, and limping upon crutches, who had lost his leg in 
the battle of Balls Bluff, and who had come to witness the gala day of 
the class which he had left to join the war. He was the hero of the day, 
and at every patriotic sentiment all eyes were turned towards him, 
as though he were the living embodiment of the country’s struggle and 
defeats and victories. I have no doubt, according to the Yankee phrase, 
he had “a good time of it” that class-day at Cambridge, amongst his 
old friends and fellow-students; but I could not help feeling that there 
was a long hereafter before him, when the war is over, and the excite- 
ment has passed away; and when I, for my part, would sooner have 
both legs than have been a hero and be a cripple. 


VII 
Hoarder and extortioner in the South, speculator and grafter in the 
North—the difference was one of opportunity rather than character. © 
The vast majority on the home front went off to an honest day’s toil; and 
a few, like Walt Whitman, dedicated themselves unselfishly to the serv- 
ice of the less fortunate. Now a volunteer worker in the hospitals in 
Washington, Whitman witnessed the naked horror of war; most nights, 
from the effort he gave to aiding and comforting the wounded and dy- 
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ing, he fell into bed, exhausted; yet his soul heard poetry, without any 
trace of bitterness—and in “Bivouac on a Mountainside” he sang:* 


I see before me now a traveling army halting, 

Below, a fertile valley spread, with barns and the orchards of summer, 

Behind, the terraced sides of a mountain, abrupt, in places rising high, 

Broken, with rocks, with clinging cedars, with tall shapes dingily seen, 

The numerous camp-fires scattered near and far, some away up on the 
mountain, 

The shadowy forms of men and horses, looming, large-sized, flickering, 

And over all the sky—the sky! far, far out of reach, studded, breaking 
out, the eternal stars. 


It was an age of caricature, of the broad humor of Artemus Ward that 
Lincoln carried into his Cabinet meetings. The Emancipation Procla- 
mation was followed by Negro recruiting, and Congress grew alarmed 
and a great excitement spread over the country. For Charles Graham 
Halpine, a literary light of the day now serving on the staff of General 
David Hunter, the situation appealed to a native Irish wit. Under the 
pseudonym of Private Miles O’Reilly, he published his verses in the 
New York Herald: 


Some tell us ’tis a burnin’ shame 
To make the naygers fight; 
An’ that the thrade of bein’ kilt 
Belongs but to the white: 
But as for me, upon my sowl! 
So liberal are we here, 
Ill let Sambo be murthered instead of myself 
On every day in the year. 
On every day of the year, boys, 
And in every hour of the day; 
The right to be kilt [ll divide wid him, 
An’ divil a word ['Il say. 


The North chuckled. It understood slapstick. And sentimentality. Al- 
most every parlor had its upright piano. One song, North and South, 
swept the country; during the war it sold more than a million copies, 
which, by comparative population figures, may make it America’s 
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greatest song hit. Its author was Charles Carroll Sawyer; its title, 
“Weeping, Sad and Lonely”: 


Dearest love, do you remember, 
When we last did meet, 

How you told me that you loved me, 
Kneeling at my feet? 

Oh, how proud you stood before me, 
In your suit of blue,* 

When you vowed to me and country, 
Ever to be true. | 
Weeping, sad and lonely, 

Hopes and fears how vain! 

Yet praying, when this cruel war is over, 
Praying that we meet again! 


* Southerners sang “gray.” 


CoH ACP BR) 2:2 


THE DISLOYAL 
OPPOSITION 


‘T. THIRTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS met from December 1, 1862, until 
March 4, 1863, in its third and final session. While Burnside’s men 
were dying on Marye’s Heights at Fredericksburg, while they floun- 
dered on the “mud march” a few weeks later, while Rosecrans and 
Bragg fought at Murfreesboro, while Grant, north of Vicksburg, con- 
tended against floods and an alert enemy, Senators and Representa- 
tives sparred, argued and passed laws that could be even more impor- 
tant to the Union than victories on land or sea. 


I 
The editors of Harper’s Weekly discussed the work of the Thirty- 


seventh Congress:* 


The conscription bill enrolls all the males of the loyal States (includ- 
ing Indians and negroes) between the ages of 20 and 45 into a national 
militia, and empowers the President to call them into the service of the 
United States for three years or the war. The only exemptions are the 
President and Vice-President, and one adult male in each family 
where there are aged parents or infant children dependent upon 
the labor of their adult relative for support. . . . There will remain, 
in the loyal States, after deducting the army now in the field, some 
3,200,000 liable to enrollment under this Act; and as it is quite certain 
that under no circumstances can so large a number be required, Con- 
gress has wisely empowered the Executive to receive a sum of $300 
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from any drafted man who prefers paying to serving. This sum, it is 
believed, will always secure a substitute. Clergymen, professional men, 
large merchants and manufacturers, and others who are of more use 
to the country while prosecuting their various peaceful avocations than 
they would be if forced to carry a musket, will thus be exempted, 
while the class of men which take their place will receive money enough 
to keep their families as comfortably as if they had remained at home. 

Under the operation of this Act the President will be enabled to re- 
cruit our armies to the full standard when the time of the nine 
months’ men expires, and the hopes of the rebels—which have been 
re-echoed by the correspondents of disloyal journals—that our 
armies would melt away in the spring will be thoroughly defeated. Un- 
der this Act the President may keep a million of men in the field with- 
out difficulty. ... 


In another measure, Congress gave to the President what he had 
claimed as his constitutional right from the beginning of the conflict: 


The purse and the sword of the country thus placed unconditionally 
in the President’s hands, it only remained to invest him with power to 
protect the Government from attacks in the rear from invidious traitors 
at the North. For this purpose, in accordance with the purposes of old 
Rome, constitutional England, and of the United States themselves, 
Congress passed an Act empowering the President to suspend the Act 
of habeas corpus whenever and wherever he may deem it necessary. 
That this Act was necessary no one who has watched the treacherous 
movements of the Northern Copperheads, or reflected upon the mis- 
chief they might do if unrestrained, will venture to deny. At this very 
moment Southern emissaries and their sympathizers in Indiana are 
manoeuvering to wrest the control of the State troops out of the hands 
of the constitutional authorities; and individuals in New York and 
Connecticut are engaged in sending arms and supplies to the rebels, 
chiefly for the sake of gain, but also, in some degree, from love. It is 
quite evident that in the face of such a state of things, and when the na- 
tion is engaged in a death-grapple of which the issue is very doubtful, 
the slow and cautious remedies which the law provides for the redress 
of wrongs in time of peace would be out of place. 


The editors added a comment: 


When we undertook the war we tacitly agreed to accept it with all 
its evils. Prominent among these are a depreciated currency, a tem- 


el 
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porary deprivation of personal liberty, and a liability to be taken from 
one’s business to carry a musket in the army. These are grave incon- 
veniences. But they are temporary and bearable; whereas the evils 
which would result from the disruption of the Union are lasting and 
intolerable. We may suffer, but our children will benefit by our suffer- 
ing. Whereas if this country is severed in twain the future which lies 
before us is plainly depicted in the history of Mexico and Central 
America: incessant wars, constant subdivisions, a cessation of honest 
industry and agriculture, a decay of trade, a disappearance of wealth 
and civilization, and in their stead chronic strife, rapine, bloodshed, 
and anarchy. To avoid these things we can well afford for a few years 
to have a strong government. 


II 
Not everyone in the country was as philosophical about the dictato- 
rial powers given to the President as the editors of Harpers. While the 
bills were passing through Congress, many Democrats and conservative 
Union men denounced them as unnecessary or despotic. To Senator 
John S. Carlile, of Virginia,* conscription was a futile move:* 


This is a general conscript law, asserting the power on the part of the 
Congress of the United States, without reference at all to the States of 
the Union, to give to the President the right to call the entire military 
force of the several States into the service of the United States, to pro- 
vide how they shall be called in, to provide for enrolling and drafting 
them, and to make rules for their government, ignoring entirely the 
governments of the States. If this were a despotic Government, or if the 
people belonged to this Government, there might be some such asser- 
tion of power on the part of Congress; but, as I understand it, the Gov- 
ernment belongs to the people, and the present war is an effort to 
preserve that Government. If the people do not feel interest enough in 
their own Government to preserve it, | doubt very much whether you 
can place power enough in the hands of their agents to make them do it. 


William A. Richardson, who had succeeded Orville H. Browning as 
senator from Lincoln’s own state of Illinois, went even further in his 
denunciation: 


* In fact, of West Virginia, which was admitted to the Union on June 20, 1863, 
in accordance with an act of Congress signed by the President on December 31, 


1862. 
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Mr. President, when I look at the measures that are proposed here, 
when I see the deep interest that is felt in the section of the country 
from which I come, I cannot forbear saying to the Senate of the United 
States, and to the country, if you pass this bill, if you pass the bill you 
had under consideration the other day to appropriate money to pur- 
chase slaves, and the bill to bring into your armies, side by side with 
our white race, an inferior race, the negro, | fear you will plunge the 
country into civil war. 


To S.S. Cox (“Sunset” Cox) of Ohio, a Democrat but not an irresponsi- 
ble partisan, the proposal to take Negroes into the Union armies—a 
section dropped before the conscription bill passed—would lead to ir- 
revocable division of the country: 


I say that I believe the object of gentlemen in forcing this bill here is 
to bring about, or rather make final and forever, a dissolution of the 
Union. . 

The gentlemen from the border States here, gentlemen from Ken- 
tucky and Ohio—for there are two sides to the border—understand 
very well the hidden meaning and certain effect of this bill. Every man 
along the border will tell you that the Union is forever rendered hope- 
less if you pursue this policy of taking the slaves from their masters and 
arm them in this civil strife. It will only keep alive and aggravate this 


alienation of sections, which had its beginning in hate, and would — 


have its end in vengeance. 


III 
But no denunciation of the conscription bill equaled that delivered by 
Clement L. Vallandigham, of Dayton, Ohio. This handsome, ardent, 
able Democrat, a member of the House of Representatives since 1858, 
had long been an advocate of restoration of the Union by compromise. 
By a speech entitled “The Great Civil War in America,” delivered be- 
fore the House on January 14, 1863, he had made himself the un- 


rivaled champion of the “peace” wing of his party, and at the same time . 


an archfiend in the eyes of all—still a large majority—who continued 
to believe in suppressing the rebellious South by force. 

A sympathetic correspondent of the Cincinnati Gazette described a 
masterly performance:* 


Finally the flow of motions ceases . . . and Mr. Vallandigham rises, 
leaves his usual seat on the extreme left and moves over to near the 
centre of the opposition benches. 


ee ee Se ee 


a Se ee 
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There is a little flutter in the hall. This matter may require attention; 
it is well enough to lay aside the unfinished letters to constituents and 
drafts of new bills, and listen a little while. The wonderful old man from 
Pennsylvania [Thaddeus Stevens], who at 70 years of age retains all 
the fire and vigor of his earlier manhood, and, with the aid of a snuff- 
colored wig, makes everybody think him only fifty, still the imperious 
and sometimes wrong-headed leader of the House, faces about to the 
opposition side, braces himself back in his chair, and grimly eyes the 
member on the floor. Portly and good-natured Lovejoy bristles up, 
hitches his chair forward, and raises his hand to his ear to catch the 
opening sentences. Gray-headed, crabbed-faced, ruffle-shirted Wickliffe 
rears aloft his huge hulk of once-noble Kentucky proportions, and with 
the aid of crutch and cane hobbles his gouty way down the aisle, and 
seats himself just under his friend, the orator’s extended hand, the 
better to catch the droppings from this sanctuary of Democracy, pure 
and undefiled. Colfax, with an attention to the business before the 
House that is never at fault, turns sharp and quick in his chair to listen. 
The Chairman of the Military Committee, black-whiskered Olin of 
New York, walks down the aisle to the Clerk’s desk, and takes a posi- 
tion to hear distinctly. There is a general rising and turning on the 
Democratic and Border State side to get more favorable positions. The 
ladies on the front seats in the galleries lean over to catch a better view 
of the ogre from Ohio. The hitherto sleepy-looking occupants of the 
reporters’ gallery shake off their indifference, exchange hurried re- 
marks with each other, and lean over to notice how he opens, for this 
speech has been talked about and expected along time. . . . He begins 
boldly, defiantly even, and is speedily preaching the very doctrine of 
devils. You can never subdue the seceded States. Two years of fearful 
experience have taught you that. Why carry on the war? If you persist 
it can only end in final separation between the North and South. 
And in that case, believe it now, as you did not my former warnings, 
the whole Northwest will go with the South! 

He waxes more earnest as he approaches this key-note of his ha- 
rangues and with an energy and force that makes every hearer, as his 
moral nature revolts from the bribe, acknowledge all the more the 
splendid force with which the tempter urges his cause, with flashing 
eye and livid features and extended hand, he hurls the climax of his 
threatening argument again upon the Republican side of the House: 
“Believe me, as you did not the solemn warning of years past, the day 
which divides the North from the South, the self-same day decrees 
eternal divorce between the West and the East!” 
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The group of Republicans standing in the open space between the 
Clerk’s desk increases; they crowd down the aisles among the opposi- 
tion and cluster around the speaker as he resumes. Even the eternal 
chattering in the ladies’ galleries has ceased, the seats are all crowded, 
the correspondents and reporters have been attracted by the interest 
of the scene, and for a wonder the reporters’ gallery is full and atten- 
tive. 

An effort is making on the floor to get a joint session of the Military 
and Naval Committees, to hear a proposition from Cyrus W. Field, 
backed by the Secretary of War, about a submarine cable to New 
Orleans. One member after another flatly refuses to obey the call of 
the Committee and leave the debate. The eminent telegrapher waits 
an hour in the Committee-room, and finally gets to see three out of 
fourteen members. Such is the interest the discussion of treason’s 
argument is arousing. 

The speaker resumed: “There is not one drop of rain that falls over 
the whole vast expanse of the Northwest that does not find its home 
in the bosom of the Gulf. We must and will follow it, with travel and 
trade; not by treaty, but by right; freely, peaceably and without restric- 
tion or tribute, under the same Government and flag!” 

It is eloquently spoken, and none are more willing to concede it than 
his opponents. .. . 

He has spoken over an hour and a quarter, and has accomplished 
that rare feat, compelled the closest attention of the most disorderly 
deliberative body in the world, from the beginning to the end... . 

There is a gradual relaxation, a sudden humming of conversation 
again on the floor and through the galleries. The Democrats and Bor- 
der State men, with faces wreathed in smiles, crowd around their cham- 
pion with their congratulations. At a single step the shunned and exe- 
crated Vallandigham has risen to the leadership of their party. 


On February 23, Vallandigham attacked the conscription bill and the 
habeas corpus act:* 


Talk to me, indeed, of the leniency of the Executive! too few arrests! 
too much forbearance by those in power! Sir, it is the people who have 
been too lenient. They have submitted to your oppressions and wrongs 
as no free people ought ever to submit. But the day of patient endurance 
has gone by at last. Mistake them not. They will be lenient no longer. 
Abide by the Constitution, stand by the laws, restore the Union, if 
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you can restore it—not by force—you have tried that and failed. Try 
some other method now—the ancient, the approved, the reasonable 
way—the way in which the Union was first made... . 

For what was the Union ordained? As a splendid edifice, to attract 
the gaze and admiration of the world? As a magnificent temple—a 
stupendous superstructure of marble and iron, like this Capitol, upon 
whose lofty dome the bronzed image—hollow and inanimate—of 
Freedom is soon to stand erect in colossal mockery, while the true 
spirit, the living Goddess of Liberty, veils her eyes and turns away 
her face in sorrow, because, upon the altar established here, and dedi- 
cated by our fathers to her worship—you, a false and most disloyal 
priesthood, offer up, night and morning, the mingled sacrifices of 
servitude and despotism? No, sir. It was for the sake of the altar, the 
service, the religion, the devotees, that the temple of the Union was 
first erected; and when these are all gone, let the edifice itself perish. 
Never—never—never will the people consent to lose their own per- 
sonal and political rights and liberties, to the end that you may delude 
and mock them with the splendid unity of despotism. 

Sir, what are the bills which have passed, or are still before the 
House? The bill to give the President the entire control of the currency 
—the purse—of the country. A tax-bill to clothe him with power over 
the whole property of the country. A bill to put all power in his hands 
over the personal liberties of the people. A bill to indemnify him, and 
all under him, for every act of oppression and outrage already con- 
summated. A bill to enable him to suspend the writ of habeas corpus, 
in order to justify or protect him, and every minion of his, in the arrests 
which he or they may choose to make—arrests, too, for mere opin- 
ion’s sake. Sir, some two hundred years ago, men were burned at the 
stake, subjected to the horrors of the Inquisition, to all the tortures 
that the devilish ingenuity of man could invent—for what? For opinions 
on questions of religion—of man’s duty and relation to his God. And 
now, today, for opinions on questions political, under a free govern- 
ment, in a country whose liberties were purchased by our fathers by 
seven years’ outpouring of blood, and expenditure of treasure—we 
have lived to see men, the born heirs of this precious inheritance, sub- 
jected to arrest and cruel imprisonment at the caprice of a President, 
or a secretary, or a constable. And, as if that were not enough, a bill 
is introduced here, today, and pressed forward to a vote, with the right 
of debate, indeed—extorted from you by the minority—but without 
the right to amend, with no more than the mere privilege of protest—a 
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bill which enables the President to bring under his power, as Com- 
mander-in-chief, every man in the United States between the ages of 
twenty and forty-five—three millions of men. And, as if not satisfied 
with that, this bill provides, further, that every other citizen, man, 
woman, and child, under twenty years of age and over forty-five, in- 
cluding those that may be exempt between these ages, shall be also, at 
the mercy—so far as his personal liberty is concerned—of some miser- 
able “provost-marshal” with the rank of a captain of cavalry, who is 
never to see service in the field; and every Congressional district in 
the United States is to be governed—yes, governed—by this petty 
satrap—this military eunuch—this Baba—and he even may be black 
—who is to do the bidding of your Sultan, or his Grand Vizier. Sir, you 
have but one step further to go—give him the symbols of his office— 
the Turkish bowstring and the sack. 

What is it, sir, but a bill to abrogate the Constitution, to repeal all 
existing laws, to destroy all rights, to strike down the judiciary, and 
erect, upon the ruins of civil and political liberty, a stupendous super- 
structure of despotism. And for what? To enforce law? No, sir. It is 
admitted now, by the legislation of Congress, and by the two proclama- 
tions of the President; it is admitted by common consent, that the war 
is for the abolition of negro slavery, to secure freedom to the black 
man. You tell me, some of you, I know, that it is so prosecuted because 
this is the only way to restore the Union; but others openly and candidly 
confess that the purpose of the prosecution of the war is to abolish 
slavery. And thus, sir, it is that the freedom of the negro is to be pur- 
chased, under this bill, at the sacrifice of every right of the white men 
of the United States... . 

What have we lived to hear in America daily, not in political ha- 
rangues, or the press only, but in official proclamations and in bills 
in Congress! Yes, your high officials talk now of “treasonable prac- 
tices,” as glibly “‘as girls of thirteen do of puppy dogs.” Treasonable 
practices! Disloyalty! Who imported these precious phrases, and gave 
them a legal settlement here? Your Secretary of War. He it was who, 
by command of our most noble President, authorized every marshal, 
every sheriff, every township constable, or city policeman, in every 
State in the Union, to fix, in his own imagination, what he might choose 
to call a treasonable or disloyal practice, and then to arrest any citizen 
at his discretion, without an accusing oath, and without due process, 
or any process of law. And now, sir, all this monstrous tyranny, against 
the whole spirit and the very letter of the Constitution, is to be deliber- 
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ately embodied in an Act of Congress! Your petty provost-marshals 
are to determine what treasonable practices are, and “inquire into,” 
detect, spy out, eavesdrop, ensnare, and then inform, report to the chief 
spy at Washington. These, sir, are now to be our American liberties 
under your Administration. There is not a crowned head in Europe 
who would venture on such an experiment. 


IV 

On March 5, the day after Congress adjourned, Vallandigham spoke at 
Philadelphia, where he advocated a convention of all the states, South 
as well as North, for the purpose of ending the war and restoring the 
Union. Next day he spoke in New York, then in Albany and several 
cities in New England. By late April he had returned to Ohio, where he 
denounced the policy of the administration in speeches at Dayton, 
Hamilton and Columbus. 

Meanwhile General Ambrose E. Burnside, smarting from criticism 
over Fredericksburg, had been assigned to the command of the De- 
partment of the Ohio. On April 13, from his headquarters at Cincinnati, 
he issued General Order No. 38. Two paragraphs read: 

“The habit of declaring sympathies for the enemy will not be al- 
lowed in this Department. Persons committing such offenses will be at 
once arrested, with a view to being tried as above stated, or sent beyond 
our lines into the lines of their friends. 

“Tt must be distinctly understood that treason, expressed or implied, 
will not be tolerated in this department.” 

On May 1 Vallandigham spoke at Mount Vernon, a small town 
thirty-five miles northeast of Columbus. The Mt. Vernon Democratic 
Banner reported the meeting:° 


Friday, May Ist, 1863, was a proud and glorious day for the faithful 
and unconquerable Democracy of old Knox, and one that will long be 
remembered by them with high and patriotic pleasure. Early in the 
morning the people began to come to town in wagons, carriages, and 
on horseback. Between ten and eleven o’clock the processions from the 
several townships arrived, and took the places assigned them by the 
Marshals. The processions were composed of wagons, carriages, bug- 
gies, &c., filled with people of both sexes and all ages, and of numerous 
horsemen. A remarkably large number of national flags, with all the 
flags of the Union as it was, on hickory poles, formed a very prominent 
and pleasing feature in each of these processions. A profusion of butter- 
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nuts and liberty or copperhead pins, Union badges, and other appropri- 
ate emblems of Liberty and Union, were also distinguishable features. 

Between eleven and one o’clock the township processions were 
united, and the grand procession filed through the principal streets of 
the city, making a splendid display. It was from four to five miles in 
length, and was over two hours in passing any one point. About 500 
wagons, carriages, &c., came to town in the township processions, a 
number of which, however, dropped out of line before the grand pro- 
cession was formed. The Democracy of the city displayed numerous 
flags on their private residences and places of business, and the pro- 
cessions heartily cheered them as they marched by them. The scene 
was beautiful and exciting, as well as vast, and caused all the good and 
true Union men who witnessed it to rejoice in their hearts with the fond 
hope for the salvation of their country, well knowing that it is by the 
Democracy that this most desirable object must and can be accom- 
plished. The greatest enthusiasm was manifested throughout the en- 
tire line of procession. Cheers upon cheers rent the air in hearty ac- 
claim. The hearts and consciences of those giving them were pure and 
clear, and the sounds were harmonious, peaceful, and patriotic. 

One of the most noticeable and pleasing incidents of the procession 
and meeting, was a very large wagon drawn by six horses, from Wayne 
township, containing thirty-four young ladies representing the thirty- 
four States of the Union. The wagon was tastefully shaded with ever- 
greens, in which the thirty-four young ladies were embowered. 

The principal stand from which Messrs. Vallandigham, Cox, and 
Pendleton spoke, was canopied by large and beautiful American flags, 
and surrounded by various banners and emblems, all betokening the 
undying principles of the Democratic party. 

The first speaker introduced to the audience was the bold and fear- 
less patriot and statesman, Hon. C. L. Vallandigham, who was received 
with such a shout of applause as fairly made the welkin ring. He pro- 
ceeded to deliver one of the ablest and most inspiring Union addresses 
ever made, in which he also evinced his unfaltering devotion to Liberty 
and the Constitution. Manliness, candor, genuine patriotism, and true 
statesmanship were manifested in the speaker throughout. If any of 
his lying detractors were present, it must have struck them with over- 
whelming force, and caused them to wince with a sense of their foul 
slanders. Mr. V. spoke for about two hours, and was listened to with 
the greatest attention, accompanied with tremendous shouts of ap- 
plause. 
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Burnside struck at a tormentor whom he could no longer endure. V al- 
landigham’s brother reported in melodramatic terms:* 


On the evening of the 4th of May, Mr. Vallandigham and his 
family, consisting at that time of his wife, son, his wife’s sister, and a 
young nephew of his own, and two domestics, females both, retired 
to rest at their accustomed hour. At half-past two o’clock in the morn- 
ing they were rudely awakened from slumber by a violent knocking 
upon the front door. Arising, Mr. Vallandigham, who did not imme- 
diately suspect that it was a force coming to arrest him, went to the 
front window of the room over the parlor. As he approached it he 
heard the tramp of armed men, the low voice of command given by 
officers, the rattling of arms, and mutterings and whispering of many 
people. Looking out, lights were seen gleaming amidst the shrubbery 
in the yard below, and the glittering of many bayonets shone bright 
from the gas-light near the house. As he threw open the shutters the 
sounds struck upon his wife’s ears, and she screamed with affright. He 
demanded what was wanted. Captain Hutton, an officer of General 
Burnside’s staff, who was in command, answered that he had been 
sent by that General to arrest him, and that he might as well come 
down and surrender. Mr. Vallandigham replied that he would not; that 
he, Captain Hutton, had no right to arrest him, and that General Burn- 
side had no right to issue an order for his arrest. To this a threat was 
made that unless he would come down he would be shot. He answered 
this in a defiant manner, and then shouted for the police. By this time 
the whole household was up; his wife and sister-in-law, both very 
nervous, timid women, were weeping, nearly crazed by terror, and 
begging him to come away from the window; the servant girls were 
equally alarmed. After repeated threats to shoot, intermingled with 
entreaties, the officer in command ordered the front door to be forced; 
but it was found too strong, and a door in the rear was then attacked. 
The house now shook with the violent blows of axes upon the door, 
and the horrid clamor filled the hearts of the women with an agony of 
fear. At last the door gave way, and the rattling of ramrods and bayo- 
nets, as well as the half-suppressed oaths of the men as they rushed 
into the back parlor, arose clearly and distinctly in the night air. 

Mr. Vallandigham still determined he would not surrender whilst 
there was any hope of rescue. He desired to delay the soldiery until 
some organized effort could be made by his friends outside to drive 
off his assailants. He had dressed himself whilst the soldiers were burst- 
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ing upon the door below; and he arranged with his nephew, who had 
served in the Union army, to open fire on the soldiers as soon as they 
should be attacked from the outside. Another demand to surrender was 
sternly refused, and the soldiers mounted the stair and commenced 
battering away at the door of the room in which he stood. He then re- 
tired into another room which communicated with the one now at- 
tacked. In a few moments the second door was broken in, but lo! the 
victim was not yet brought to bay. A short interval of silence followed, 
and Mr. V. endeavored to soothe the affrighted ladies whilst he anx- 
iously listened for the sound of footsteps coming to his aid; nothing, 
however, but the measured tread of the sentinels could be heard on 
the outside. The third door was now attacked, and as there was no 
chance of successful resistance, he concealed his revolver and calmly 
awaited the entry of the troops. The house was full of soldiers, though 
the officer in command had not entered, and directly the third door 
gave way the soldiers broke into the room where he stood, and half a 
score of muskets were pointed instantly at him. Thereupon he said: 
“You have now broken open my house and overpowered me by su- 
perior force, and I am obliged to surrender.” The muskets were low- 
ered, and hastily though not roughly he was torn from the arms of his 
devoted wife and weeping child and hurried down stairs. Leaving his 
wife stupefied in agony of grief and alarm, he passed through the shat- 
tered panels of his doors into the street. The bugles sounded the recall, 
and surrounded by soldiery he was marched rapidly to the depot, and 
thence carried by the special train to Cincinnati, where after daylight 
he was taken to the military prison, Kemper Barracks. 


At Vallandigham’s trial before a Military Commission at Cincinnati 
Captain H. R. Hill, 115th Ohio V olunteer Infantry, gave the following 


testimony:' 


(. Were you present at a meeting of citizens held at Mount Vernon 
on or about May 1, 1863? 

A. I was. 

Q. Did you hear the accused address this meeting? 

A. I did. 

Q. How near were you to him while speaking? 

A. I was leaning on the end of the platform on which he was speaking. 
I was about six feet from him. 

Q. Was this your position during the whole of the time he was speak- 
ing? 
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Q. State what remarks he uttered in relation to the war now being 
waged, and any remarks he may have made in that connection. 
A. The witness stated that, in order to state his remarks in the order 
in which they were made, he would refresh his memory from manu- 
script notes made on the occasion. These the witness produced, and 
held in his hands. 

The speaker commenced by referring to the canopy under which he 
was speaking—the stand being covered by an American flag—‘the 
flag which,” he said, “had been rendered sacred by Democratic Presi- 
dents—the flag under the Constitution.” 

After finishing his exordium, he spoke of the designs of those in 
power being to erect a despotism; that “it was not their intention to 
effect a restoration of the Union; that previous to the bloody battle of 
Fredericksburg an attempt was made to stay this wicked, cruel, and 
unnecessary war.” That the war could have been ended in February 
last. That, a day or two before the battle of Fredericksburg, a proposi- 
tion had been made for the readmission of Southern Senators into the 
United States Congress, and that the refusal was still in existence 
over the President’s own signature, which would be made public as 
soon as the ban of secrecy enjoined by the President was removed. 
That the Union could have been saved, if the plan proposed by the 
speaker had been adopted; that the Union could have been saved upon 
the basis of reconstruction; but that it would have ended in the exile or 
death of those who advocated a continuation of the war; that “Forney, 
who was a well-known correspondent of the Philadelphia Press, had 
said that some of our public men (and he, Forney, had no right to 
speak for any others than those connected with the Administration), 
rather than bring back some of the seceded States, would submit to a 
permanent separation of the Union.” He stated that “France, a nation 
that had always shown herself to be a friend of our Government, had 
proposed to act as a mediator;” but “that her proposition, which, if 
accepted, might have brought about an honorable peace, was inso- 
lently rejected.” It may have been “instantly rejected;” that “the peo- 
ple had been deceived as to the objects of the war from the beginning;” 
that “it was a war for the liberation of the blacks, and the enslavement 
of the whites. We had been told it would be terminated in three 
months—then in nine months, and again in a year—but that there was 
still no prospect of its being ended. That Richmond was still in the 
hands of the enemy; that Charleston was theirs, and Vicksburg was 
theirs; that the Mississippi was not opened, and would not be so long 
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as there was cotton on its banks to be stolen, or so long as there were 
any contractors or officers to enrich.” I do not remember which word, 
contractors or officers, he used. 

He [Vallandigham] stated that a Southern paper had denounced 
himself and Cox, and the “Peace Democrats,” as having “done more 
to prevent the establishing of the Southern Confederacy than a thou- 
sand Sewards.” That “they proposed to operate through the masses 
of the people, in both sections, who were in favor of the Union.” He 
said that “it was the purpose or desire of the Administration to sup- 
press or prevent such meetings as the one he was addressing.” That 
“military marshals were about to be appointed in every district, who 
would act for the purpose of restricting the liberties of the people;” 
but that “che was a freeman;” that he “did not ask David Tod, or 
Abraham Lincoln, or Ambrose E. Burnside for his right to speak as 
he had done, and was doing. That his final authority for so doing was 
higher than General Orders No. 38—it was General Orders No. 1—the 
Constitution. That General Orders No. 38 was a base usurpation of 
arbitrary power; that he had the most supreme contempt for such 
power. He despised it, spit upon it; he trampled it under his feet.” 

That only a few days before, a man had been dragged down from 
his home in Butler County, by an outrageous usurpation of power, and 
tried for an offense not known to our laws, by a self-constituted court- 
martial—tried without a jury, which is guaranteed to every one; that 
he had been fined and imprisoned. That two men had been brought over 
from Kentucky, and tried, contrary to express laws for the trial of trea- 
son, and were now under the sentence of death. That an order had just 
been issued in Indiana, denying to persons the right to canvass or dis- 
cuss military policy, and that, if it was submitted to, it would be fol- 
lowed up by a similar order in Ohio. That he was resolved never to 
submit to an order of a military dictator, prohibiting the free discus- 
sion of either civil or military authority. “The sooner that the people 
informed the minions of this usurped power that they would not submit 
to such restrictions upon their liberties, the better.” “Should we cringe 
and cower before such authority?” That “we claimed the right to criti- 
cise the acts of our military servants in power.” That there never was 
a tyrant in any age who oppressed the people further than he thought 
they would submit to or endure. That in days of Democratic authority, 
Tom Corwin had, in face of Congress, hoped that our brave volunteers 
in Mexico “might be welcomed with bloody hands to hospitable graves,” 
_but that he had not been interfered with. It was never before thought 
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necessary to appoint a captain of cavalry as Provost Marshal, as was 
now the case in Indianapolis, or military dictators, as were now exer- 
cising authority in Cincinnati and Columbus. 

He closed by warning the people not to be deceived. That “an at- 
tempt would shortly be made to enforce the conscription act;” that 
“they should remember that this war was not a war for the preser- 
vation of the Union;” that “it was a wicked Abolition war, and that if 
those in authority were allowed to accomplish their purposes, the people 
would be deprived of their liberties, and a monarchy established; but 
that, as for him, he was resolved that he would never be a priest to 
minister upon the altar which his country was being sacrificed.” 
Q. Will you state what other flags or emblems decorated the platform 
than the American flag? 

A. There were frames covered with canvas, all of which were deco- 
rated with “‘butternuts.”’ One banner, which was borne at the head of 
a delegation, bore the inscription, “The Copperheads are coming.” 
Q. Did you see any badges worn by the citizens? How many, and what 
were those badges? 

A. Yes: I saw hundreds of them wearing butternuts, and many of them 
wearing copperheads cut out of cents. 

Q. Did you hear many, and how many, cheering for Jeff Davis, or 
expressing sympathy for him? 

A. I heard no cheers for Jeff Davis, but I heard a shout in the crowd, 
that “Jeff Davis was a gentleman, and that was what the President was 


not.” 


On May 16 Vallandigham was found guilty of “publicly expressing, in 
violation of General Orders No. 38, from Head-quarters Department 
of the Ohio, sympathy for those in arms against the Government of 
the United States, and declaring disloyal sentiments and opinions, with 
the object and purpose of weakening the power of the Government in 
its efforts to suppress an unlawful rebellion.”” The commission sen- 
tenced the prisoner to imprisonment for the duration of the war. Three 
days later Lincoln commuted the sentence. At the President’s order, 
Vallandigham was sent to Rosecrans’ headquarters, then escorted be- 
yond the Federal military lines. The Confederate authorities, em- 
barrassed by the presence of a guest whom they did not quite want, 
and whom they did not quite know how to treat, finally solved their 
problem by sending the Ohioan on parole to Wilmington, North Caro- 
lina. 
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Many Northern Democrats held meetings protesting the action of 
the Federal Government. To Erastus Corning, president of the New 
York Central Railroad, who had presided over a meeting held in Al- 
bany, Lincoln sent a masterly justification of the government’s action:* 


Mr. Vallandigham avows his hostility to the war on the part of the 
Union; and his arrest was made because he was laboring, with some 
effect, to prevent the raising of troops, to encourage desertions from 
the army, and to leave the rebellion without an adequate military force 
to suppress it. He was not arrested because he was damaging the politi- 
cal prospects of the administration, or the personal interests of the com- 
manding general; but because he was damaging the army, upon the 
existence, and vigor of which, the life of the nation depends. He was 
warring upon the military; and this gave the military constitutional 
jurisdiction to lay hands upon him. If Mr. Vallandigham was not dam- 
aging the military power of the country, then his arrest was made on 
mistake of fact, which I would be glad to correct, on reasonably satis- 
factory evidence. 

I understand the meeting, whose resolutions I am considering, to be 
in favor of suppressing the rebellion by military foree—by armies. 
Long experience has shown that armies can not be maintained unless 
desertion shall be punished by the severe penalty of death. The case 
requires, and the law and the constitution, sanction this punishment. 
Must I shoot a simple-minded soldier-boy who deserts, while I must 
not touch a hair of a wily agitator who induces him to desert? This is 
not the less injurious when effected by getting a father, or brother, or 
friend, into a public meeting, and there working upon his feelings, till 
he is persuaded to write the soldier boy, that he is fighting in a bad 
cause, for a wicked administration of a contemptible government, too 
weak to arrest and punish him if he shall desert. I think that in such a 
case, to silence the agitator, and save the boy, is not only constitutional, 
but, withal, a great mercy... . 

I can no more be persuaded that the government can constitutionally 
take no strong measure in time of rebellion, because it can be shown 
that the same could not lawfully be taken in time of peace, than I can 
be persuaded that a particular drug is not good medicine for a sick 
man, because it can be shown to not be good food for a well one. Nor 
am I able to appreciate the danger, apprehended by the meeting, that 
the American people will, by means of military arrests during the re- 
bellion, lose the right of public discussion, the liberty of speech and 
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the press, the law of evidence, trial by jury, and habeas corpus, through- 
out the indefinite peaceful future which I trust lies before them, any 
more than I am able to believe that a man could contract so strong an 
appetite for emetics during temporary illness, as to persist in feeding 
upon them through the remainder of his healthful life... . 

And yet, let me say that in my own discretion, I do not know whether 
I would have ordered the arrest of Mr. V. . . . I have to say it gave me 
pain when I learned that Mr. V. had been arrested . . . and that it 
will afford me great pleasure to discharge him so soon as I can, by 
any means, believe the public safety will not suffer by it. 


The historian James Ford Rhodes devoted a long section of his History 
of the United States from the Compromise of 1850 to the question of 
arbitrary arrests, including the Vallandigham case. Of Lincoln’s letter 
to Corning, Rhodes wrote:° 


While he [Lincoln] was adroit and sincere in his reasoning, and 
went as far towards proving a bad case as the nature of things will per- 
mit, he did not take the view of the broad statesman we may note in 
his papers on compensation to the border States and on the emancipa- 
tion of the slaves. He employed rather the arguments of the clever 
attorney and politician eager to seize the weak points of his adversary 
and bring out in shining contrast the strong features of his own case. 
We may wish, indeed, that the occasion which prompted these letters 
had not arisen, yet their tone demonstrated that the great principles 
of liberty would suffer no permanent harm while Abraham Lincoln 
was in the presidential chair. The mischief of the procedure lay in 
the precedent, even as his intimate friend and appointee, Justice David 
Davis, expressed it in the opinion of the court in the Milligan case: 
“Wicked men ambitious of power,” he said, “with hatred of liberty and 
contempt of law, may fill the place once occupied by Washington and 
Lincoln, and if this right is conceded [that of a commander in time of 
war to declare martial law within the lines of his military district and 
subject citizens as well as soldiers to the rule of Ais will] and the ca- 
lamities of war again befall us, the dangers to human liberty are fright- 
ful to contemplate.” 


V 
Burnside next turned to two newspapers which he considered to be 
subversive. His General Order No. 84, issued on June 1, forbade the 
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circulation of the New York World and suppressed the publication of 
the Chicago Times * on account of “repeated expression of disloyal 
and incendiary sentiments.” 

With public opinion in an inflamed state, the Times had asked for 
trouble. Under Wilbur F. Storey it had criticized the Administration at 
every turn, attacking the President for dismissing McClellan, reviling 
him for issuing the Proclamation of Emancipation. By the end of 1862 
the intemperate editor was calling for peace on any terms. “We be- 
lieve the Union can be restored without another day of war,” he wrote 
on December 4. “We do not believe slavery can be overthrown by end- 
less war.” Burnside’s defeat ait Fredericksburg was the result of “the 
same incompetency and folly and imbecility which have presided in 
Washington from the day Mr. Lincoln entered upon an office for which 
he had not a single qualification.” The arrest of Vallandigham, Storey 
charged, was an “absolute violation of the plainest and most mandatory 
constitutional provisions,” and signified the rule of a military des- 
potism:*° 


The officer refused to observe the order of the high civil authority 
[Judge Drummond], and forthwith returned to Camp Douglas, for the 
purpose of bringing down a squad of soldiers to take military posses- 
sion of the office. Nevertheless, the preparations for getting out the 
morning edition continued. The first side went to press at half-past 
11 o’clock [on the night of June 2], and at half-past 2 [on the morning 
of June 3] the forms of the second side were also locked up and put to 
press. At a quarter past 3 o’clock a military officer with a company 
surrounded the office and patrolled with fixed bayonets up and down 
the streets on each side of the block. The press was still working, and 
continued to work, throwing off the edition until nearly 5 o’clock, when 
the military burst in the rear door of the establishment, and ordered 
the press to be stopped. A large number of papers, fresh from the press, 
were seized and taken into the street, when the officer ordered his men 
to tear them into shreds. From this time until . . . 64% o’clock on 
Thursday evening [June 5], the whole establishment was in possession 
of the military. 


VI 
Burnside had gone too far. Twenty thousand citizens of Chicago gath- 
ered in the Court House Square, listened to speeches by several of 


* The present Chicago Sun-Times has no connection with the Chicago Times of 
1863. 
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the city’s most prominent men, and passed resolutions denouncing 
Burnside’s action. The Chicago Tribune, archenemy of the Times, 
admitted that a full half of the audience was made up of Republicans, 
and called them “strangely out of place” in a gathering which, “under 
the pretence of defending free speech, met to assail the Government 
and weaken its power.” Undeterred by the Tribune’s disapproval, 
Lyman Trumbull, the Republican Senator from Illinois, and Isaac N. 
Arnold, also a Repubiican and Lincoln’s stanchest supporter in the 
House of Representatives, telegraphed the President to ask that he 
rescind Burnside’s order. Lincoln immediately ordered the suspension 
revoked. Again James Ford Rhodes had an incisive comment: 

“Nothing can be a more striking condemnation of the President’s 
course towards Vallandigham than his own action in the case of the 
Chicago Times. Even in this he deserves no credit for the initiative in 
right doing; for he simply responded to the outburst of sentiment in 
Chicago, which was beginning to spread over the whole North. Never- 
theless, in this censure of Lincoln it is well to remember that, over- 
weighted by the heavy misfortunes of the last year, he came to the 
consideration of the Vallandigham case oppressed with anxiety at the 
terrible defeat of the Army of the Potomac at Chancellorsville.” 

While Chicagoans met to protest the suppression of the Times, thou- 
sands of New Yorkers gathered to denounce the entire course of the 
Lincoln Administration. The occasion was a convention for “Peace 
and Reunion” which assembled at Cooper Institute on the early eve- 
ning of June 3. The featured speaker was Fernando W ood, three times 
mayor of the city, a former Tammany leader who could advocate tem- 
perance and press for education yet blink at corruption and perhaps 
profit from it, a turnabout who could give secessionists his blessing and 
then urge the city council to appropriate a million dollars for equip- 
ping Union regiments. By 1863 Wood had adopted Vallandigham’s 
position as his own. Although he did not approach most of the “blatant 
demagogues” (Rhodes’ phrase) who held forth at four stands until 
midnight, Wood spoke with little restraint:” 


Fellow-Citizens: We have fallen upon evil times. We have lived too 
long if we have outlived our country. Indications admonish us that the 
American Union has been severed, and it may be forever. Disguise it 
as we may, candor compels the admission that our once proud Repub- 
lic has fallen from its exalted height. It is now prostrate! Decried, in- 
sulted, and without a second-rate position abroad—rent asunder by 
fearful civil war at home—ruled by despotic power on principles of 
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partisan hate—and upon theories of government utterly antagonistic 
to those upon which our institutions were founded—we stand before 
the world an object of wonder, contempt and ridicule. .. . 

As the Almighty “tempers the wind to the shorn lamb,” so has He 
heretofore provided the instrument by which great national results 
have been accomplished for the advantage of humanity. As yet, He has 
not vouchsafed this favor to us. No man equal to this crisis has ap- 
peared—neither in the field, nor in the Cabinet; nor in the many ele- 
vated spheres of private life has the man presented himself with the 
brain, the heart, and the courage to seize and work out the great politi- 
cal problem now to be solved in our case, and to utter efficiently the 
truths of reason with the force and power equal to the pending crisis. 
[Loud cheers.| Those who have the intellectual ability have lacked 
the nerve, and those with the nerve have lacked the ability. But there is 
another wonder: that in this civilized population of over thirty million 
—North and South—abounding with benevolence, purity, cultivation 
and enlightened Christianity, none are found to raise the Banner of 
Peace. Among the thousands of spires which rear their lofty turrets 
to a benignant God, but one covers a pulpit devoted to the principles 
of Christ, and proclaims: “On earth Peace: good will toward men.” 
[“Who is it?” |—Mr. Pratt, of Staten Island. As if the opposite con- 
stituted the whole duty of man, war, bloodshed and rapine are encour- 
aged, and “all uncharitableness” taught, as if to mock the spirit of 
the “meek and lowly Jesus.” Those whose professions should instill 
the kindlier methods of settling human controversy have been fore- 
most in the race for human sacrifice, forgetting that war and hate are 
the children of Satan, and that peace and love are the emanation 
of the Divine Spirit. ... 

I declare for peace [loud cheers], and as preparatory for peace, am 
in favor of a cessation of hostilities, that propositions may be made 
or accepted which shall conduce to, or result in, an amicable adjust- 
ment of the causes which led to this war. I am not for a peace based 
upon the final separation of the States—but for peace as the only means 
which will lead to restoration, and am opposed to, and until the popular 
voice of the country shall declare for it, shall continue to oppose any 
movement which has for its aim the breaking up of the glorious old 
Union under which we have lived and prospered for over three-quarters 
of a century. Upon this occasion I have not the time to go into an ex- 
tensive analysis of the grounds upon which I can sustain my demand 
for a cessation of hostilities. . . . I will, however, submit ten proposi- 
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tions, each capable of elucidation, which, upon other occasions, I will 
attempt to maintain. 


Wood’s first six propositions embraced these major points: that the 
war should stop because the Federal government did not have, and 
never did have, the power to coerce a state; that the war had become 
a crusade for the abolition of slavery and the extinguishment of the 
Southern states; that it was being made “a pretext for the most out- 
rageous and damnable crimes against the liberty of the citizen”; and 
that it was breeding a military despotism. Wood continued: 


This night at this moment the city of Chicago may be in flames. There 
has been assembled this night one of the largest meetings ever held in 
Chicago in front of the office of that noble Democratic paper The Chi- 
cago Times, protesting with stentorian power against this military 
interference with the rights of a free press. [Cheers.] And if I know 
the character of the Western people—if I understand the character of 
the men at Chicago, they possess the spirit of the men of New York 
[cheers], and I dare and defy the Administration to send to the city of 
New York, their Gen. Burnside. [ Groans. “Hang him!’’] I, here in the 
name of assembled thousands and tens of thousands request the Ad- 
ministration to give Gen. Burnside this Department. [Great cheering 
and waving of hats.| Fellow-citizens, I may have uttered the language 
of treason. [“‘No, no.’’] I have certainly said more than the language 
uttered by our lamented friend Vallandigham, who was struck down 
by the Administration, and I may be the next glorious martyr upon 
the altar of my country’s liberty. 


Wood advanced his remaining propositions. The war should be stopped 
because no one in the North could match “the vastly superior statesmen 
and generals of the South”; because “the popular enthusiasm neces- 
sary to conduct the war and supply the failing armies has subsided” 
and a draft could not take its place; “and finally, because experience 
should admonish us that the over-ruling power of God is against us.” 


Wood closed: 


My friends, need I say more? Need I attempt the elucidation of these 
premises? The mere statement of these positions, without argument 
or illustration or reference, of itself proves the case. “Truth is mighty 
and will prevail,” and hence let these facts, thus briefly though feebly 
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expressed, go forth to the world as the avant courier of the American 
neople ji... 

Fellow-citizens, be calm, prudent, and thoughtful! Liberty is cower- 
ing behind passion, and power is dallying with her there. Prejudice is 
dethroning reason and raising an oracular temple upon her ruins. Stu- 
pidity mocks at calamity and reproaches patriotism. Pandora’s Box is 
opened. Men of New York, be firm. Define your position, and maintain 
it. Let no idle gasconade come from you to insult the hopes of your 
bleeding country. Liberty is the high mark, the first object—maintain 
that, and then restore the Union. A drowned man may be resuscitated; 
his friends will apply restoratives, and they will do it promptly, calmly, 
earnestly, and they will do it so long as there shall be the least indica- 
tions of existing vitality, however feeble and doubtful. So with your 
country. If it is worth anything, it is worthy of every sacrifice we can 
make for its restoration, which must come speedily, or life is extinct. 
Let us hear no more about War Democrats. If this war is to go on, I 
want the Republican party to have the power and the responsibility. 
I tell you here, I speak to you advisedly, the thing that the South holds 
in utmost contempt, even greater than an Abolitionist, is a hypocritical, 
canting, lying, War Democrat. And if it be said that the South won’t 
make peace with Lincoln’s Administration, and if this war continues 
two years more the only apprehension I have is, that instead of our 
being in doubt about recognizing their independence, they will recog- 
nize our independence. 
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